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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


One or two “ viewy” Englishmen apparently think 
the present the proper moment to try and make 
mischief between Japan and Great Britain—the 
two Powers who above all others ought to keep step with one 
another in this terrible Far Eastern Question, for their interests 
are as nearly identical as national interests can ever be, and their 
entente is perhaps the principal pillar of the world’s peace. Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood, however, who is a man of many aversions, 
which he expresses with a caustic pen, has made a very violent 
and foolish attack upon the Japanese in The Westminster Gazette, 
happily without affecting that paper, which has consistently ad- 
vocated an Anglo-Japanese understanding. Similarly, Mr. Freeman 
Mitford, in a letter to The Times, gives expression in more temperate 
terms to the prejudice against Japan which educated Englishmen 
used to entertain a generation ago, and which still lurks in the 
minds of a few disappointed missionaries who resent the reluct- 
ance of the Japanese to change their religion. As Mr. Mitford 
has held considerable official positions, and was originally in 
the Diplomatic Service, his utterance appears to have attracted 
excessive attention in Tokio, where it is misconstrued as repre- 
senting responsible British opinion. Consequently, The Times 
Yokohama correspondent, who is in close touch with the Mikado’s 
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Government, cables this indignant protest:—“I am authorized 
to say that Mr. Freeman Mitford’s letter in The Times of 
July 12th has created a profoundly painful impression in 
official circles in Tokio, where it is affirmed that the sole 
motive of Japanese action is the single-minded desire to restore 
peace and promote the interests of humanity in frank co-operation 
with the European Powers, and that such baseless suspicions 
must inevitably shock and discourage the nation’s friendly im- 
pulses.” Surely Japanese statesmen, many of whom have done 
us the honour to study our political institutions and habits as 
no other foreigners have, know better than to regard a casual 
letter in The Times as expressing anything beyond the opinion 
of its writer. Mr. Mitford is as much entitled to his views on 
the Far Eastern Question, however exploded they may be, as any 
other man, but it would be truly deplorable if such sentiments 
were accepted in Tokio as typically British, and were permitted to 
prejudice our friendly relations. So far as one can observe they 
are the precise opposite of the opinions prevalent in London, 


After reluctantly admitting that “the attitude 

TNprcrING 4 taken by the Japanese Government in the present 
crisis in China appears to me worthy of all praise,” 

Mr. Mitford proceeds to warn us “lest we should allow our admira- 
tion and sympathy for this fascinating and energetic people to lead 
us into playing their game to our own peril.” The rest of the letter 
is devoted to emphasizing this “ peril,” and consists of a general 
indictment of the Japanese nation such as would have excited the 
scorn and derision of Burke. We are invited to hope that Russia 
will succeed in excluding Japan from China, because “ barely a 
quarter of a century has elapsed since Japan was murdering 
foreigners with as wild a fanaticism and as unreasoning a cruelty 
as China.” In the interval, it is true, she “has donned a veneer of 
Western civilization. But how deep does it go? Can the leopard 
have changed his spots so quickly. . . .” Then we are told that 
“the national character of Japan is restless, ambitious, and aggres- 
sive in the highest degree. Her statesmen were clever enough to 
see thirty years ago that it was only by adopting the science and 
civilization of the West that she could hope to take her place 
among the nations, and so at one leap she bounded from the 
thirteenth into the nineteenth century, from the darkness of the 
feudal system into the light of a constitutional government.’ 
Having armed herself, she picked a quarrel with China over 
Korea and smashed her enemy, but her great ambition, “the 
ambition to become the military leader of a vast Manchu- 
Chinese-Japanese League, was foiled by European diplomacy. 
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At the present moment it would almost seem as if circumstances 
were bringing the coveted prize once more within her reach.” 
Great Britain should therefore reject the military assistance which 
Japan alone is in a position to give. It is better, apparently, that 
Europeans should be massacred by the Chinese than be rescued 
by the Japanese :-— 


‘‘ Japan is spoken of as the principal factor in the relief of Peking, and this 
on account of her proximity to the scene of disturbance. . . . Is Japan 
really so important in this crisis as some people appear to think, and as she her- 
self would have us believe? At anyrate, there can be no justification for giving 
her a leading part. For the forces of the Allied Powers to be placed under the 
orders of a Japanese Commander-in-Chief appears to me, as it must to all who 
know the East, a proposition which no responsible statesman could seriously 
entertain.” 


Having thus dismissed the Japanese on account of their “ restless, 
ambitious, and aggressive” character, Mr. Mitford declares his 
willingness to hand over al] Northern China, including Peking, to 
Russia, presumably on the principle that “only the meek shall 
inherit the earth.” It is evident that he is not acquainted with 
Prince Ukhtomski’s expositions of Russia’s Far Eastern policy, 
for the direction of which the Prince is supposed to be largely 
responsible. From his articles and pamphlets it is manifest that the 
Forward Party in Russia cherish the very ambitions which affright 
Mr. Mitford in the case of Japan. The truth is the civilized world 
cannot afford to let any single Power lay exclusive hands on the 
Chinese Empire, but Russia, in sole control, would be an infinitely 
greater terror than Japan. 


As the British Foreign Office ultimately conforms 
to public opinion, of which it perhaps stands in 
exaggerated awe, the opinion of the ordinary 
Englishman on matters of foreign policy is of no little importance, 
and during the last few years he has been slowly shaping his senti- 
ments with regard to Japan. These may be thus briefly epitomized. 
The development of “the England of the Far East” into a first- 
class Power is unreservedly welcome to the overwhelming mass of 
Englishmen, though opinion was somewhat divided during her war 
with China owing to the confused manner in which the issues were 
presented. But we all greatly admired the foresight and thorough- 
ness with which she prepared for the struggle, the excellence of 
her Intelligence Department, the ability of her Generals,and the 
splendid gallantry of her troops, which we are even better able 
to appreciate to-day than at a time when the Chinese were con- 
sidered contemptible foemen. At the close of the war a combina- 
tion of European Powers, consisting of Russia, her French ally, 
and her German jackal, intervened to rob Japan of the fruits 
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of victory. Mr. Mitford expresses approval of that action :— 
“ The Powers were well-advised six years ago when they refused to 
allow Japan to possess herself of the Leao-tong Peninsula.” He is 
the very first Englishman who, during the intervening years, 
has been heard to express such an opinion. Lord Rosebery has 
been warmly applauded by all Parties for declining to join the 
anti-Japanese Concert, and to-day the only reflection upon his 
policy arises from the feeling that he ought to have gone a good 
deal farther in supporting the Japanese. We can now realize 
that, if Japan had retained Port Arthur, none of the painful and 
humiliating developments of the last three years could have taken 
place, and we should have been spared the present catastrophe. 
Again, when Mr. Mitford advises us to assist Russia in excluding 
Japan from Northern China he stands absolutely alone. Such a 
policy would not even receive the support of Mr. Greenwood. The 
average English view is that there is plenty of room for both Japan 
and Russia in Northern China, but that the ultimate possession 
of Korea is vital to the Japanese if they are to remain a Great 
Power. That Englishmen do not share the eccentric objection to 
Japan being “the principel factor in the relief of Peking” or the 
not less eccentric objection to the appointment of a Japanese 
Commander-in-Chief, may be inferred from the rising tide of 
criticism at the supposed failure of the British Government to 
give Japan the mandate she sought. 


That responsible British statesmen do not share 
Cena oats the antiquated prejudices we have referred to is 

clear from their utterances in Parliament. Mr. 
Balfour in particular—who has much discernment in foreign 
affairs—has cordially urged Japan to contribute all the troops 
she can spare to the International Army slowly assembling in China, 
and under the stress of circumstances the Japanese quota has risen 
to over 20,000 men. In fact Japan is becoming recognized even by 
her German and Russian enemies as “the principal factor” in 
reaching —we fear the word relieving is no longer appropriate—the 
blood-stained capital of China. But the unsophisticated man in 
the street, who in these democratic days is entitled to know every- 
thing, is anxious to learn the cause of the disastrous delay in 
invoking the aid of the only Power in a position to protect the 
Legations. History also will require an answer to this question. 
The Mikado’s Government are believed to have been prepared ever 
since the early part of June, when the situation became perilous, 
to land a fully equipped field force of 50,000 or 60,000 men in 
China within a few days of the issue of the mobilization order. 
Such a body under the capable direction it would have had should 
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have been in Peking by the end of June or beginning of July, 
in time to prevent the fall of the Legations. There was a 
strong popular demand in Japan for some such action, but 
mindful of their experience after the Chinese War, the Tokio 
statesmen wisely refused to move without a definite mandate from 
other Powers, which would have guaranteed them against its 
repetition. They naturally desired a mandate from United 
Europe, but failing this would they not have acted on a British 
mandate provided it was sufficiently explicit ? If so, it was our plain 
duty to give Japan any reasonable assurances of support, as it 
would have been equally our duty to give Russia similar assurances 
had she been in a position to act. It is to be hoped that when the 
papers are published it will be found that from the outset the 
British Government was ready to place both our financial credit 
and our Sea-Power at the service of Japan in the event of her 
despatching two Army Corps to Peking. There was really no 
alternative policy, as the other Powers were quite impotent at the 
time, as they are still. They might have snarled and shown their 
teeth, but they would more probably have tried to look as though 
they liked it, and as nothing succeeds like success, directly the 
Japanese had relieved the beleaguered Ministers, every European 
Government would have claimed the credit of prompting 
them. What actually happened remains shrouded in mystery, 
but our Government appears to have gone, hat in hand, to 
Berlin, to beg Germany to beseech Russia not to object to the 
proposed action of Japan. As usual, we got snubbed for our 
subservience. The German Government behaved with character- 
istic meanness and exploited the episode by representing us as 
“intriguing ” against Russia, At any rate the mandate to Japan 
was not forthcoming at the time when it would have saved the situa- 
tion. Then when the golden moment had passed the Powers seem to 
have half repented their folly, and Japan was encouraged to increase 
her contingent. This painful incident will not have been wholly in 
vain if it succeeds in opening the eyes of British statesmen to the 
hostility of the German Government towards British policy. They 
should note the statement industriously circulated in Berlin that a 
secret Chinese agreement was signed last year between Germany 
and Russia, practically making the former a satellite of the latter. 
Mr. Brodrick, be it remembered, assured the House of Commons 
in the China debates that Germany was at one with ourselves in the 
Far East, while Mr. Chamberlain has advocated an Anglo-German 
Alliance! History will certainly condemn the German Emperor— 
who has contributed nothing but bombast to the present crisis—for 
the part he personally played in thwarting the mandate to Japan, 
all the more as his piratical appropriation of Kiao-chau is the fons 
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et origo mali. The only bright spot in this painful chapter of 
diplomacy is the admirable public spirit and self-restraint displayed 
by the Japanese. They have set an example of which it is to be 
hoped so-called Christian nations may show themselves worthy. 


We do not believe that the mass of Englishmen 
— —— entertain that wild prejudice against Russia which 
: ~ * is known as Russophobia, and of which Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett is the accredited and discredited spokesman, and 
it is with no desire to quarrel with Russia that we urge the 
policy of a British mandate to Japan, which in spite of the 
precious time that has been so wickedly wasted remains the only 
rational policy. For if the Chinese crisis has demonstrated one 
fact more clearly than another it is that Russia is not yet the 
formidable military Power in the Far East that all believed and 
many feared, and if the advance on Peking is to be hung up until she 
becomes such a Power it may be indefinitely postponed. Among 
the many events that have recently startled the world none caused 
a greater shock than the news from St. Petersburg that not only 
had the Chinese risen in Manchuria, but that the de facto Chinese 
Government had declared war on Russia, and was pouring troops 
into Siberia. The real facts are likely to be far more serious than 
those filtered through the censor, but it is already apparent that 
the great Siberian Railway is practically useless for military pur- 
poses, and is likely to remain so some considerable time. Conse- 
quently the Russian forces in Eastern Asia occupy a precarious 
position. The Times correspondent in St. Petersburg, who has 
lived in Russia for twenty-five years, and knows the country as 
few other men do, describes the “consternation not unmixed 
with alarm” prevailing in that capital :— 


‘** Not without reason was it said the other day by a very important Imperial 
official that we may thank Providence if the Chinese do not massacre everybody 
in Moscow and St. Petersburg. The massacre of the foreigners in Peking, which 
is not even yet (July 17th) allowed to be published here, is quite lost sight of for 
the moment. The Chinese having formally declared war against Russia, the 

Russian Press has not been far wrong in pointing out that of all the nations 
concerned in the Chinese crisis Russia will in the end suffer the most. The Amur 
and Ussuri territories have to a great extent been deprived of troops to be sent to 
Port Arthur, Ta-ku, and Tien-tsin, and now the Chinese have attacked a part of 
the frontier where the Russian forces are far too weak for the present to do any- 
thing but act on the defensive until the arrival of reinforcements.” 


The military situation has hardly improved since this was written, 
and, naturally enough, the chief pre-occupation of the Russian 
General Staff is to rescue the beleaguered posts in Manchuria and 
Siberia, while the Russian contribution to the International 
Force sinks into a secondary consideration. Events are thus 
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emphasizing the military pre-eminence of Japan in a really re- 
markable manner. As the main thing, whether the Ministers have 
been murdered, or whether they are held as hostages, is to get a 
force to Peking as soon as possible, would it not be wise to en- 
courage the Japanese Army to take the initiative? If we continue 
playing the game of Li Hung Chang, President McKinley, the 
German Emperor, or any other politician with an axe to grind, the 
situation will become infinitely more complicated and horrible than 
it is already, and the incipient dissensions among the Powers may 
develope a whole crop of fresh crises. The International Army 
might even break up altogether. But if Japan could be induced to 
lead the way to Peking the others would be bound to follow. We 
believe Japan to be both able and willing to solve the problem 
if she is properly backed, and Great Britain should supply the 
backing. We could guarantee her sea communications against 
interference, guard her land communications, finance her with 
£10,000,000 sterling, and undertake that she should not be 
squeezed out of the subsequent settlement. 


It would be hopeless to attempt a detailed chronicle 

A Retrospect. of the events of the last few weeks, because, as has 
been pithily remarked, “in some countries words 

represent facts, but China is not one of these”; but a short retro- 
spect is necessary in order that the reader may appreciate the 
present situation, of which the overwhelming need is an immediate 
advance on Peking by an adequate army. When we went to press 
at the end of June the confusion was even worse confounded than 
it is at the time of present writing, though the horror of the whole 
thing has become infinitely worse. A month ago not only was 
Peking completely isolated, with its foreign residents in urgent 
need of immediate rescue, but the British Commander-in-Chief on 
the China station, Admiral Seymour, at the head of an International 
force of 2,300 marines and blue-jackets, had set out from Tien-tsin on 
the forlorn enterprise of relieving the Legations. Advancing along 
the railway he had reached Lang-fang, a station thirty-four miles 
beyond Tien-tsin, beyond which he could not proceed, as the line 
was irreparably destroyed, the country was swarming with Boxers 
and their adherents, and his tiny column was ill-provided for a 
long march, both as regards equipment and provisions. No sooner 
was the Admiral brought up at Lang-fang than the Chinese suc- 
ceeded in getting to his rear and cutting off his communications 
with his base at Tien-tsin, towards which place he began fighting 
his way back. To make matters worse, Tien-tsin itself, which was 
held by a European garrison of not more than 3,000 men, was 
heavily attacked from all sides and isolated. Thus three consider- 
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able European communities—the Legations, the Seymour column, 
and Tien-tsin—were in imminent danger of being submerged by 
the Yellow Sea. At the critical moment, as we can now see, 
the Allied Fleets made a decisive diversion by bombarding and 
capturing the Ta-ku forts (June 18th), whence they were ultimately 
able to open the way to Tien-tsin. The complexity of the position 
was revealed by a telegram from Rear-Admiral Bruce (Admiral 
Seymour’s second in command), dated Ta-ku, June 24th, stating 
that the Allied Fleets were not aware that the Commander-in- 
Chief was in need of help until they learnt that Tien-tsin was sur- 
rounded and fighting desperately. The gloomiest forebodings were 
indulged in as to the probable fate of this almost indefensible city, 
which contains the richest and most flourishing European com- 
munity in China after Shanghai. The British Consul had managed 
to forward a deplorable picture of its condition on June 20th :— 
“Reinforcements urgently needed ; casualties heavy ; ammunition 
insufficient ; machine guns required. Russians at railroad station 
hard pressed. Chinese. troops keep up incessant fire with large 
guns on European concessions, nearly all of which are burnt.” 


Once more in our easy-going and conceited 

RELIEF OF — optimism—shared it must be admitted by less con- 
ceited and more cautious foreigners—we had fatally 

underrated the fighting capacity of the forces opposing us, by 
refusing to recognize the destructive properties of modern weapons; 
which are equally effective whether in the hands of white, yellow, 
black, or brown men. We were, indeed, on the verge of a double 
disaster, quite apart from the cataclysm at Peking, where the posi- 
tion had been equally misjudged and all warnings neglected. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that the fighting strength of 
our Navy would have been gravely compromised had either 
the force at Tien-tsin or that with Admiral Seymour been destroyed, 
and it is to be earnestly hoped that in the future our naval officers 
will not be encouraged to jeopardize our Sea Power on shore. 
Fortunately, in the nick of time, a composite force, chiefly composed 
of Japanese, who have greatly distinguished themselves all through 
the operations by their dash and gallantry, succeeded in entering 
and relieving Tien-tsin, after a smaller force, mainly composed of 
Russians, had been repulsed. It was then ascertained that Admiral 
Seymour was only ten miles beyond Tien-tsin. He had seized an 
Imperial arsenal, where he had found immense stores of guns, 
rifles, and ammunition, as well as a plentiful supply of rice, but 
being hampered by 300 casualties and being under incessant attack 
he asked for a relief force, which was forthwith despatched. It 
consisted chiefly of Russians, whose valuable and successful services 
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were so handsomely acknowledged by the British Admiral that his 
tribute is credibly asserted to have been omitted from the official 
account published in Russia, for fear of mitigating the popular hatred 
of England which is stimulated for political purposes. Such are the 
aienities among “allies.” The insuperable difficulty of obtaining 
accurate information in China was strikingly illustrated at this time 
by the simultaneous publication of telegrams (June 26th) from the 
German Consul at Chifu, stating that Sir Edward Seymour was 
accompanied by the European Ministers from Peking, and froin the 
French Consul at the same place announcing that the Ministers 
had quitted Peking, while the more circumstantial French Consul 
at Shanghai declared that, under an “escort of Chinese troops,” 
they are “supposed to be proceeding to Shan-hai-Kwan, following 
the Great Wall.” Needless to say, when the British Admiral 
reached Tien-tsin on June 26th he brought no news of the ill-fated 
Legations. Equally needless to say that the Continental Press, 
led by Berlin, commenced a campaign against him for failing to 
reach Peking, although it had previously blamed his “ fool- 
hardiness ” for attempting an impossible task. 


At the opening of July public anxiety was once 
more concentrated upon the Legations, whose 
doom appeared to be sealed, by the heart-breaking 
but inevitable announcement that the assembled Admirals at 
Ta-ku had decided that the utmost they could do with the hetero- 
geneous forces at their disposal (14,000 officers and men) was to 
hold Ta-ku and secure Tien-tsin, which was ayain in great 
danger. In other words, Peking must be abandoned to anarchy 
and the Dowager Empress. Such news as reached the outer 
world from the Chinese capital prepared us for the worst. On 
July 2nd it became known that the German Minister at Peking 
(Herr von Ketteler) had been murdered a fortnight before on his 
way to the Tsung-li-Yamén. On the same day the following 
message, signed “Robert Hart,” was brought to Tien-tsin by a 
Chinese messenger :—“ Herr von Bergen (Second Secretary of the 
German Legation) to the commander of the European troops. 
The foreign colony is besieged in the Legations. The situation 
is desperate. Make haste. Four o’clock Sunday afternoon.” 
This was believed to have been written on June 24th, and 
was corroborated by other accounts of the same date brought 
by Chinese couriers. Of these Sir Edward Seymour forwarded 
the following epitome to the Admiralty which was considered 
to give a substantially correct account of the condition of 
Peking :—“ All the Legations except British, French, German, 
and part of Russian destroyed. Europeans gathered in British 
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Legation have provisions, but ammunition scarce. One gate of 
city near Legation held by Europeans with guns captured from 
Chinese. Five of marine guard killed and one officer wounded. 
Not much sickness at present.” This account was less pessi- 
mistic than Sir Robert Hart’s message, but it was rapidly followed 
by further rumours, to which credence was given, depicting the 
position in much blacker colours. All the Legations were said 
to have become untenable, except the British, where the whole 
corps diplomatique and the European population, aggregating 
1,000 souls, had taken refuge, and this was under constant attack 
by Boxers and Imperial troops. By this time the Chinese Govern- 
ment had thrown off its mask, and the local Chinese newspapers 
at Canton and elsewhere published two circular Edicts, signed by 
the Dowager Empress (who had called the ferocious Prince Tuan 
to her Councils), declaring that reconciliation with the Christians, 
against whom the whole nation, including military men, literatz, 
nobles, and princes have united in order to stamp them out, is 
completely out of the question. The foreigners had begun the 
fight with the attack on the Ta-ku forts, and any attempt to put 
down the people would now be dangerous, and “ for this reason it 
seems expedient to make use of the anti-foreign movement.” The 
edict added that the Empress “ is willing to protect the Legations 
in Peking,” and ended by advising all the Governors to enrol troops 
for the defence of their districts, pleasantly reminding them that 
“they would be. responsible for any loss of territory.” Fortunately 
some of the Southern Viceroys decided to ignore these instruc- 


tions, and strenuously endeavoured to prevent the conflagration 
from spreading. 


Among countless conflicting rumours a statement 

Rwmovrs OF circulated from Shanghai on July 4th was re- 
garded as fairly near the truth. Three Chinese 

who had been in the service of foreigners in Peking had escaped 
from that city, bringing the news that the British Legation, con- 
taining all the foreigners, had held out until the ammunition and 
food was exhausted, and had then been captured and burned and 
all the foreigners killed. ‘This was embellished with the legend 
that the Emperor and Dowager Empress had been poisoned. That 
the Legation had not fallen prior to July 4th, as related by these 
three Chinamen, was placed beyond doubt by the arrival at Tien- 
tsin three weeks later of undoubted letters from Sir Claude 
Macdonald (British Minister) and Mr. Conger (American Minister), 
both written from the British Legation and dated July 4th. Mr. 
Conger thus described the position :—“ We have been besieged for 
two weeks in the British Legation. There is grave danger of a 
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general massacre by the Chinese soldiers, who are shelling the 
Legation daily. Relief soon, if at all. The city is without Govern- 
ment except the Chinese Army, which is determined to massacre all 
foreigners in Peking. The entry of relief forces into the city will 
probably be hotly contested.” This genuine document must be 
carefully distinguished, as we shall see, from the bogus Conger 
message successfully palmed off on the Washington Govern- 
ment. Sir Claude Macdonald’s letter of the same date (July 
4th) to the British Consul at Tien-tsin contained an earnest 
appeal for relief, and stated that the Legation contained enough 
provisions to last a fortnight, but the garrison was unequal to 
hold out against determined attack for many days. There had 
been forty-four deaths and about double that number of 
wounded. For a few days following July 4th rumour, with 
or without reason, took a turn for the better. Thus on July 
7th Admiral Bruce telegraphed from Ta-ku, “ There are grounds 
for hoping Prince Ching, with his army at Peking, is pro- 
tecting the Legations against Prince Tuan and his army and 
‘Boxers’”; while on the same day our acting Consul-General at 
Shanghai, Mr. Warren, telegraphed that he had received “from a 
thoroughly trustworthy source” Peking news to the effect that 
“the ‘Boxers’ and the troops are much disheartened ; that over 
2,000 of the troops have been killed, as well as many of the ‘ Boxer’ 
ringleaders.” Moreover, “the ‘ Boxers’ say that their mystic powers 
have been broken by the foreigners, and they do not now dare to 
approach the Legations.” Within a few days the whole aspect of 
affairs was again altered, and official Chinese news was published to 
the effect that all was over. The Shanghai Taotai, eg., communi- 
cated to the Consuls (July 13th) a message received from the 
Governor of Shan-tung, stating that the Legation Guards made a 
sortie on the night of July 6th, and inflicted heavy losses on the 
investing force. On the following day heavy artillery was 
brought up to bombard the Legations, and their position was 
pronounced “hopeless.” The Governor of Shan-tung subsequently 
telegraphed to Shanghai “that the breach in the defences of the 
Legations in Peking has been made, and that after a gallant 
defence, during which the ammunition gave out, all the foreigners 
were killed.” 


THE only circumstantial account so far published 
Tne Massacres. of the capture of the British Legation and the 
ensuing massacres is a telegram to The Daily 
Muil from its special correspondent at Shanghai. That it is 
accurate in every detail is unlikely, and it is possible that the lives 
of some of the Foreign Ministers, if not all, were spared at the 
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eleventh hour to be used as pawns in the ghastly game to be played 
by the unspeakable Li Hung Chang and the ruling powers at Peking. 
But there seems every reason to dread that some catastrophe 
took place between the 4th and 8th July, in which the great mass 
of the Europeans perished heroically, as described in The Daily 
Mail. According to this version the Boxers and Imperial troops 
gradually increased in numbers after June 25th, when they 
concentrated upon the British Legation. Daily sorties were made 
by the defenders by day and night, in which the Chinese suffered 
severely. Indeed, so great was the courage and energy of the little 
force that they gradually drove their assailants from the neighbour- 
hood of the Legation. “These reverses were having a disheartening 
effect, and there began to be open signs of disaffection and frequent 
desertions to the troops of Prince Ching, who was endeavouring 


to co-operate with the besieged. Ultimately Prince Tuan decided 
to make an organized night attack.” 


‘‘ At 6 p.m. on July 6th fire was opened with artillery upon the British Legation, 
where the allies, all Europeans, had concentrated. For two hours the walls of 
the buildings were battered with shot and shell, and huge breaches were made in 
them, Then a general advance was ordered, and the Chinese infantry, volleying 

const antly, moved towards the gaps. 

‘« The fire of the defenders, however, was so accurate and steady that the hordes 
of Chinese soldiers and ‘ Boxers’ broke and fled in the wildest confusion, leaving 
large numbers of dead and wounded around the Legation. They were not rallied 
until out of rifle range, and then Prince Tuan, making a desperate appeal, induced 
them to stand and return to the attack. Their artillery fire was resumed, and at 
the middle watch a second attack was attempted, but before the attackers could 
accomplish their object they were met by Prince Ching and General Wang Weng 
Shao with their troops, who were going to aid the foreigners. 

‘*A desperate battle ensued between the various forces of the Chinese and 
Manchus. Unfortunately, many of Prince Ching’s troops deserted to Prince 
Tuan, Prince Ching fell—it was supposed at the time he was killed—but the 
search for his body the next morning was unsuccessful, and it is now believed 
that he was only wounded, and carried off and secreted by his faithful retainers. 
Wang Weng Shao, although a grey-haired old man seventy years old, valiantly 
led his troops in person. He was killed, and his force, being completely out- 
numbered, was routed. 

“Throughout the night repeated attacks were made on the Legation, but were 
invariably repulsed with heavy losses. Towards the end of the third watch, about 
5a.m., the allies had practically defeated the besiegers, who were wavering and 
were gradually withdrawing when General Tung-fuh-siang arrived from the 
vicinity of Tien-tsin with a large force of Kansu braves. 

‘* By this time the walls of the Legation had been battered down, and most of 
the buildings were in ruins from the Chinese artillery fire. 

“ Many of the allies had fallen at their posts, and the remaining small band 
who were still alive took refuge in the wrecked buildings, which they endeavoured 
to hastily fortify. Upon them the fire of the Chinese artillery was now directed. 

‘* Towards sunrise it was evident that the ammunition of the allies was running 
out, and at 7 o’clock, as the advances of the Chinese in force failed to draw a 


response, it was at once clear that it was at length completely exhausted. A rush 
was determined upon. 


‘Thus standing together, as the sun rose fully, the little remaining band, all 
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Europeans, met death stubbornly. There was a desperate hand-to-hand encounter. 
The Chinese lost heavily, but as one man fell others advanced, and finally, over- 
come by overwhelming odds, every one of the Europeans remaining was put to 
the sword in a most atrocious manner.” 

Similar, though less detailed, accounts appeared in other papers, 
both Continental and British, and as the main fact, the massacre, 
was confirmed by Chinese officials who for once had no interest in 
lying, it was mournfully accepted as a fuit accompli throughout the 
civilized world. In the words of The Spectator, which has always 
taken a very serious view of the China question—though we much 
regret to see its ungenerous attitude towards Japan— there is 
no reasonable ground for doubting that a tragedy absolutely outside 
precedent in the history of the world has occurred.” Biographies 
of the chief victims, of whom the most distinguished of our 
fellow-countrymen were Sir Claude Macdonald, British Minister 
at Peking, Sir Robert Hart, head of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs, and Dr. Morrison, the brilliant Times correspondent at 
Peking, appeared in all the newspapers, and the Dean of St. Paul’s 
arranged to hold a memorial service which was wisely relinquished, 
as doubts commenced to be expressed as to the possibility of 
some being still alive. In the light of subsequent developments, 
all that can be said with absolute confidence is that something 
horrible happened at the time of the reputed massacre, which 
the Chinese Government are determined to conceal as long as 
they can—possibly, as The Spectator suggests, until all arrange- 
ments are completed to transfer “the Throne” from Peking to 
Segan, “ the great and inaccessible city among the mountains of 
Shensi.” 


A thrill of helpless horror ran through Europe at 
the news from Peking, to which the German 
Emperor endeavoured to give utterance. But no 
words could atone for his Imperial Majesty’s Machiavelian opposition 
to Japan, the folly and wickedness of which now stood out in 
clearer relief than ever. For, apart from the tragedy at Peking, 
which might easily have been averted by utilizing the Power on 
the spot, the Allied Forces at Tien-tsin, limited to 10,000 men owing 
to this insane jealousy of the Japanese, were very hard pressed in 
the early part of July by the hordes assailing them, who, of course, 
proved to be armed in the most modern and scientific manner, and 
to be endowed with surprising courage. The Allied Army suffered 
from the disabilities of a divided command, conflicting counsels, 
and differences of language which made common operations almost 
impossible. Up to the 12th July they were in danger of being 
overwhelmed, but on that day the opportune arrival of 1,500 
Americans from the Philippines seems to have turned the scale. 
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On the following day the Allies attacked, and, after severe fighting 
involving 700 casualties, carried the native city of Tien-tsin and 
dispersed the Chinese, who are since reported to have withdrawn 
from Tien-tsin, which is now asserted to be secure. How the 
outlook impressed competent observers is shown by an able article 
in The Times (July 19th) on “The Military Situation in China.” 
After discussing the nature of the task before the Powers, and the 
inability of Russia to do as much in a military sense as might have 
been expected of her, the writer continues :— 


‘* No European Power is prepared to send 60,000 men to China, or could do so 
without great effort and long delay. Great Britain, but for the South African 
War, would have been able to intervene with powerful effect before any other 
European State could put a large force in the field at so great a distance. We 
are, however, at present limited to such troops as can be spared from the native 
army of India, probably amounting, with contingents drawn from other sources, 
to not more than 15,000 men. The United States, with their preoccupations in 
the Philippines and a Presidential campaign in full progress, are precluded from 
undertaking military operations on a large scale. The German Emperor is filled 
with eagerness to avenge the murder of his Minister and to restore the shaken 
prestige of the Western Powers in China; but his contribution will apparently 
not reach 10,000 men, and Kiao-chau may require reinforcements. France will 
not do more than Germany, and must have regard to the possibility of trouble in 
her Indo-Chinese possessions. Austria and Italy ean bring little except moral 
support to aid the cause of civilization in the Far East. At a liberal estimate, 
the European Powers could hardly muster a fully-equipped field army of 60,000 
men at Tien-tsin in six weeks’ time, and such an army composed of diverse 
elements, with different systems of transport and some mutual jealousies, would 
not be equivalent as a weapon of war to 40,000 homogeneous troops obedient to a 
single directing will. We cannot at present be assured that, apart from the 
requirements of an occupation of Peking, considerable forces may not have to be 
distributed over various points in Southern China where European lives and 
interests may at any time be directly endangered. It is at least probable that 
delay in the operations in the North may powerfully influence the Southern 
populations, and that the Viceroys who are sitting on the fence may be induced 
or foreed to take part in a universal rising against the white races. The latest 
reports from Shanghai and elsewhere are extremely disquieting, and it may 
prove necessary to divert our forces from the Pei-ho to the Yang-tsze.” 


The Tvmes expert points out the inevitable remedy :— 


‘*In the peeuliar circumstances of the moment it is not too much to say that 
the Western Powers are unable to cope with the situation except after great 
efforts necessitating delays which again might entail consequences defying all 
forecast. The mandate, invitation, or permission given to Japan is thus dictated 
by general military necessity. No other Power, or combination of Powers, can 
undertake the work which is urgently needed, and so deep has been the irony 
of events that the warlike nation warned off Chinese territory by Russia, France, 
and Germany in 1895 is now the most prominent and the most effective champion 
of Western civilization.” 


Whatever the “cranks” may say to the contrary, the foregoing 
passages express British public opinion, and, we trust, will be 
accepted as such in official circles in Tokio. 
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The next development in the tragedy was the 
The CONGER publication of the famous “Conger telegram,” of 
which the Washington Foreign Office issued the 
following account on July 20th, which we reproduce textually, as it 
has been the subject of much analysis, speculation, and bewilder- 
ment :—“On July 11th the State Department communicated a brief 
message (to the Chinese Minister in Washington) asking for tidings 
of Mr. Conger (American Minister in Peking) in the Department 
code. The Minister Wu undertook to get this to Mr. Conger’s hand 
if he was alive. He has succeeded in doing this. This morning the 
State Department received a telegram from Mr. Goodnow, United 
States Consul-General at Shanghai, saying: ‘The Governor of 
Shan-tung informs me he has received to-day a cipher message 
from Conger of the 18th inst.’ (ie, 18th July). A few minutes 
later Wu appeared at the State Department with a telegram from 
the Taotai Shéng, dated July 20th, which had been received by Wu 
at 8.30, reading as follows: ‘ Your telegram was forwarded and, as 
requested, I send reply from the Tsung-li- Yamén as follows : ‘“ Your 
telegram of 15th day this Moon (July 11th) received. The State 
Department telegram has been handed to Minister Conger. Here- 
with Mr. Conger’s reply.”’ The telegram from Mr. Conger runs as 
follows: ‘Jax British Legation under continued shot and shell 
from Chinese troops. Quick relief only can prevent a general 
mussacre. The message is not dated. ‘This reply was in the 
Department’s cipher, and is regarded by the Department as 
genuine, inasmuch as forgeries seem under the circumstances 
impossible.” The text of the cipher telegram from Colonel Hay to 
Mr. Conger was not published, so critics of the reply were some- 
what in the dark; but it was at once pointed out in London that 
the Chinese must have intercepted and forwarded an old despatch ; 
but the answer from Washington was that, although undated, Mr. 
Conger had given a satisfactory reply to the enquiry addressed him, 
and that the State Department were thoroughly reassured as to 
his safety, moreover his reference to Chinese troops was 
optimistically explained away as meaning “rebellious troops.” 
The Conger telegram was forthwith transmitted to all the United 
States Ambassadors abroad, with instructions to urge foreign 
Governments to co-operate in the immediate relief of Peking. The 
American Admiral on the China station was also instructed in the 
same sense, and there would have been a premature movement 
leading to a disaster to the “ international ” force had the American 
view prevailed. 
From the moment of the American acceptance of 
the undated Conger telegram Chinese assurances 
of the safety of the Legations were showered broad- 
cast throughout the civilized world. From Shanghai came the 
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most positive statements that there had been a diversion in favour 
of the beleaguered foreigners at the last moment, and that General 
Nieh and the enlightened Prince Ching had succeeded in saving 
them, while the alleged summons of Li Hung Chang to Peking was 
said to indicate that the Dowager-Empress had realized the futility 
of the ferocious Prince Tuan’s promise to drive all the foreigners into 
the sea. Further, the capture of the forts of Ta-ku and Tien-tsin by 
a comparatively small foreign force was asserted to have quickened 
the awakening. Reassurances were also forthcoming from various 
Viceroys, while the Governor of Shan-tung issued a denial of his 
previous account of the massacres. All these minor statements 
were, however, eclipsed in importance by the Imperial Decree, 
which Mr. Brodrick thus referred to in the House of Commons on 
July 23rd :— 


«« A communication has been received at the Foreign Office from the Chinese 
Minister to the effect that the Legations were unharmed, and we have received 
from Shanghaia translation of an Imperial Decree, dated July 18th, as follows :— 
‘In the Confucian work Spring and Autumn, it is written that Envoys shall not 
be killed. How ean it then be supposed that the Throne’s policy is to connive at 
allowing the troops and populace to vent their wrath upon the Foreign Ministers ? 
Excepting the murder of the German Minister by the riotous people, which offence 
is being vigorously investigated, the other Ministers are being protected for a 
month past by the Throne with a ceaseless energy and fortunately have suffered 
(? group omitted) harm.’ ” 


The Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs remarked that this Decree 
bore the same date as the Chinese attributed to the Conger tele- 
gram, with which it was hopelessly at variance. He added that the 
British Consul-General at Shanghai, on receiving the Conger tele- 
gram, had telegraphed to the Governor of Shan-tung asking how 
it was a message from Peking could reach Chinan-fu in two days 


and why he had received none from Sir Claude Macdonald? The 
Governor replied :— 


‘*The United States Minister’s telegram was sent by the Tsung-li-Yamén by a 
messenger travelling 600 li (roughly 200 miles) a day. I assure you there is no 
telegraphic communication. I cannot explain why Her Majesty’s Minister has 
not telegraphed. But I beg you not to be anxious, for the Ministers and others 
are all living and unharmed ; of this I have already had several reliable messages.” 


Mr. Brodrick thus commented on the episode :— 


** Seeing that over a month has elapsed [this was spoken before the arrival of the 
Macdonald letter of July 4th, mentioned on a previous page] since any communi- 
cation has reached Her Majesty’s Government from the Peking Legation, and 
that the Tsung-li-Yamén are communicating by messenger with various Chinese 
authorities, Her Majesty’s Government feel that they cannot attach credence to 
any statements or decrees attributed to the Emperor or the Chinese Government 
unless fortified by letters signed and dated by Sir Claude Macdonald or other 
British official, or by telegrams in our cipher.” 


Perhaps this demand for conclusive evidence of Sir Claude 
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Macdonald’s existence induced Sir Halliday Macartney, who 
occupies an invidious position as English Secretary to the Chinese 
Legation in London, to issue the startling statement (July 28rd) : 
“ The Peking Legations are safe and about to proceed to Tien-tsin.’ 


The series of appeals addressed in the name of 
Prin inn the Emperor of China to various Powers added 
another fantastic element to a sufficiently gro- 
tesque situation. In each case the Power appealed to was 
described as China’s best friend, while the object of the appeal 
was plainly to sow dissensions among the Powers. The first 
appeal, which took the shape of a telegram to the Queen, dated 
Peking, July 3rd, after recapitulating the complications, says China 
was engaged in raising men and means to cope with these eventu- 
alities, but she feels that if left to herself she might be unequal to 
the occasion should it ever arrive, and therefore turns to England 
in the hope of procuring her good offices in bringing about a 
settlement of the difficulties which have arisen with the other 
Treaty Powers. The Imperial missive to the President of the 
French Republic declared, on the other hand :— 

‘‘We think that in China’s international relations with foreign nations your 

honourable nation has the most cordial relations with China, and that China is 
now punished by circumstances to the extent almost of drawing upon herself 
universal anger. For the setilement of those difficulties and the arrangement of 
those complications, it is not possible that your honourable country should be the 
only one that we could count upon. Wherefore, opening our mind to you in all 
sincerity, we lay before you our innermost feelings, and in all frankness we 
address you this letter, in the sole hope that you, M. le Président, will find the 
means of arranging things, and that you will take the initiative of transforming 
the present situation.” 
M. Delcassé, the French Foreign Minister, very properly replied 
that the Imperial request could not be examined until absolute 
certainty had been obtained as to the safety, protection and freedom 
of the Legations, the punishment of the guilty officials, the cessation 
of all hostilities against foreigners, and the determination of the 
Chinese Government to suppress the Boxers. Next came an ugly 
appeal, nominally from the Emperor of China, to the Mikado of 
Japan, who was reminded that “ West and East confront each other. 
In the world’s constellation Japan and China alone maintain the 
Kast. China is not the only object of the ambitious gaze of the 
strong Western Powers. Should China be unable to hold her own, 
we fear Japan will find her position untenable. The interests of 
the two countries are linked together. We hope that Japan will 
temporarily neglect minor questions and make common cause in 
order to maintain our mutual interests.” The Mikado made an 
admirable reply, emphasizing the solidarity between Japan and the 
other Powers, as well as her friendly disposition towards China. 
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Then came the turn of the German Emperor, 
Sunpry Repiies. Whose ambition might have been tickled had he 

alone been appealed to, in which case he would 
probably have constituted himself the champion of the Dowager- 
Empress, as on another occasion he became the champion of the 
Sultan. After a somewhat casual reference to the murder of the 
German Minister, the Chinese appeal proceeded thus :—“ There 
only remains one way to remove the resentment which is generally 
felt against the Chinese Government and to clear up the situation, 
and that is to call in the assistance of Germany. We (the Chinese 
Emperor) therefore, open our heart to your Majesty in this com- 


_ munication with the hope that the continuance of our friendly 


relations may thus be secured, and that your Majesty may be 
moved to consider a plan by which this object may be attained and 
to assume the leadership in the restoration of the former peaceful 
state of affairs.” The Chinese Legation in Berlin was curtly in- 
formed that “Count von Biilow (German Foreign Minister) does 
not feel able to communicate this telegram to his Majesty the 
Emperor-King until the truth is known concerning the fate of the 
foreign Legations and other foreigners shut up in Peking and the 
Imperial Chinese Government has atoned for the atrocious murder 
of the Imperial Minister and has given a sufficient guarantee that 
its conduct will in future be in accordance with the dictates of 
international law and of civilization.” The fifth appeal appears 
to have been directed to President McKinley, who was informed 
that the independent initiative of the United States, like that of 
France, Japan and Germany, was essential to the salvation of the 
situation, for “China, driven by the irresistible course of events, 
has unfortunately incurred well-nigh universal indignation. For 
settling the present difficulty she places special reliance in the 
United States.” Mr. McKinley seemed evidently elated by tle 
delicate deference of the Chinese Government :— 


‘-T am to infer from your Majesty’s letter that the malefactors who have dis- 
turbed peace in China, who have murdered the Minister of Germany and a mem- 
ber of the Japanese Legation, and who now hold besieged in Peking the foreign 
diplomatists who still survive, have not only received no favour or encourage- 
ment from your Majesty, but are actually in rebellion against the Imperial 
authorities. If this be the case, I most solemnly urge upon your Majesty's 
Government (1) to give a public assurance whether the foreign Ministers are 
alive, and if so, in what condition ; (2) to put the diplomatic representatives of 
the Powers in immediate and free communication with their respective Govern- 
ments, and to remove all danger to their lives and liberty ; and (3) to place the 
Imperial authorities in China in communication with the relief expedition so that 
co-operation may be secured between them for the liberation of the Legations, the 
protection of foreigners, and the restoration of order.” 


The American reply concluded thus:—“If these objects are 
accomplished, it is the belief of this Government that no obstacle 
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will be found to exist on the part of the Powers to an amicable 
settlement of all the questions arising out of the recent trouble, 
and the friendly good offices of this Government. will, with the 
assent of the other Powers, be cheerfully placed at your Majesty’s 
disposition for that purpose.” In these cynical days the theory 
so popular in Washington that the European Powers are at all 
times prepared to submit their difficulties to the arbitrament of 
the American President is rather refreshing. What enhances its 
simplicity is that it is expressed at a moment when, for notorious 
electioneering reasons, the Washington Government has evinced 
a childish desire to “disentangle” itself from co-operation with 
other nations. The feeling in Continental Europe towards the 
McKinley policy is thus described by the Vienna correspondent of 
The Times :—“ Regret is felt at the attitude of the United States, 
which is thought to be too friendly (to China) and calculated to 
encourage the hope that it may be possible to sow dissensions 
among the Powers. The double function of claimant and counsel 
for the defence, which the United States Government seems dis- 
posed to assume, would, it is thought, be difficult to reconcile, and 
is likely to prove embarrassing.” 


The Vatican, which may always be counted upon 

Tue VArAb to play the marplot in international politics, has, 
perhaps, surpassed itself during the Chinese 

crisis. Some of our Roman Catholic friends are painfully anxious 
that we should forget the line taken by the Papacy on the out- 
break of the Boer War, and persisted in so long as fortune smiled 
on the Boers. It created such an impression here, however, that 
the Duke of Norfolk, as head of the English Roman Catholics, felt 
constrained to go to the front, against the advice of Cardinal 
Vaughan—who is a typical Vaticanist—by way of protest, and in 
order to vindicate the loyalty of his co-religionists. We are glad 
that so admirable a man as the Duke should have returned safe 
and sound, and it would be deeply interesting to have his views 
on the latest vagary of the Vatican. We are indebted to The 
Times correspondent in Rome, who is one of the few journalists 
with the requisite moral courage to expose and denounce the 
medizeval Roman conspiracy against modern civilization, for 
the following :—“ The attitude of the Vatican towards the Chinese 
crisis is mysterious. Hitherto (written on July 18th), no sign 
has been given that the vast issues at stake are even dimly 
comprehended. The excommunicated King of Italy has ordered 
prayers to be said for the safety of those in peril, the streets 
of Rome have rung with the shouts of the populace acclaiming 
the Bersaglieri on their way to help to defend the living 
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and avenge the dead, but no voice, no apostolic benediction 
has resounded from the Vatican.” It had been asserted that 
the Pope would bless the troops starting on their perilous errand 
“by special proxy,” but the true disposition of the Vatican may 
rather be inferred frorn its official organ, the Osservatore Romano :— 
“ We cannot but notice that more wine than holy water is being 
sprinkled on the Italian soldiers, that nothing but flowers are 
showered upon them, but that no care is taken officially to invoke 
for them the blessings of Heaven.” The other recognized mouth- 
piece of the Vatican, the Voce della Verita, went a step further, and 
published—side by side with the telegrams announcing the terrible 
tragedy at Peking—a leading article positively chuckling over 
“the humiliation of the Powers,’ who are only getting what they 
deserve :—“ Europe is paid in the coin she deserves; nothing is more 
monstrous than her impiety and rebellion against God, and it 
is just that everything should be monstrous in regard to her. 
The Powers are already humiliated. Let them consider while 
there is time, if they can, lest they be wholly undone.” 


Is not the policy of the Vatican calculated to 
“stagger humanity”? Just as the Boers were 
regarded as a chosen instrument for chastising 
Protestant England, and though ultra-Protestants were declared 
by the Pope’s own paper to be under the protection of the “God of 
Armies,” so to-day the same organ is disposed to treat the Boxers as 
a chosen instrument for humiliating Europe. The crime requiring 
heavenly punishment is in each case the same. England is a pillar 
of the Italian Monarchy, and Europe acquiesces in that affront 
to the Papacy. The common indictment is drawn with perfect 
plainness by the Osservatore Romano, which, in examining the 
projected action of the European Powers in China, warns them of 
the need for “ meditation fruitful of good intentions, and salutary 
repentance.” Europe, writes the official organ, has been well treated 
by Providence, but has she always been careful to worship God, to 
maintain the integrity of Catholic doctrine, and to give no truce to 
those who make war against the rights of the Church ? 


THE “GOD OF 
ARMIES,” 


‘Nor are these the only failings to be laid to the charge of European civilization. 
There is a crime which she (Europe) allowed to be committed, a crime immeasur- 
ably vast by reason of the Divine intangibility of him who suffered violence 
(the Pope), and by reason of the sad effects which it has produced and obstinaiely 
perpetuates. This crime taints civilization in the very centre of the Christian faith, 
and has even caused the exclusion of the head of Christendom, the minister and 
judge of perfect civil life,* from the assembly convoked for the pacification of 


* The Papal conception of ‘‘ perfect civil life” has been lately revealed to the 
world by the Vatican’s attitude towards the Dreyfus case and by the approval 
expressed of the infamous verdict of Rennes by Cardinal Rampolla, the State 
gecretary of his Holiness, Leo XIII. 
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men’s minds (the Peace Congress). We do not dispute the possession of a praise- 
worthy dose of good intentions to heads of States generally ; but those good 
intentions are opposed and often overcome by the efforts of a sect (the Freemasons), 
which pretends to furnish nations with a civilization devoid of God, who has 
never set a bow in the clouds freeing from foreign yoke nations that abuse Divine 
gifts. The menacing price can be averted on one condition only—that the 
nations return to the paths of wisdom, since Providence is ready abundantly to 
pardon.” 

In other words, unless the European Powers hasten to support the 
Papal plan of campaign in Italy, which involves the downfall of 
the Monarchy and the disintegration of the country, Providence 
will range itself on the side of the Boxers. As The Times corre- 
spondent observes, what makes the politics of the Vatican addition- 
ally repulsive is the fact that among those now in dire peril from 
frenzied fanatics are no less than thirty-nine Cathclic missions in 
China with 693 European and 370 native missionaries, 3,119 
churches and chapels, 2,739 schools, thirty-nine seminaries and 
600,000 native converts. 


Now that public attention has been called in this 
THe Two Porrs. country to the sinister attitude of the Vatican, we 

shall doubtless have indignant démentis from 
Cardinal Vaughan and his Tablet, who will solemnly affirm that 
the venerable occupant of the Holy See is heart and soul with 
Christendom in its present distress. Their virtuous indignation 
will, however, be considerably discounted by all sensible English- 
men, who have at last learnt that there are at least two Popes in 
Rome. There is, in the first place, the White Pope—the aged, 
illustrious, and benevolent Leo XIII., who so greatly impresses 
the imagination of mankind; but he has become a mere lay 
figure, while all real power has passed to the Black Pope—the 
great Jesuit organization which completely dominates the Vatican. 
We have recently had a piquant illustration of the working of 
this double system. The accredited organs of the Vatican, 1.e., 
those which are edited and written under its auspices and 
supported from its funds, have long been conspicuous for their 
Anglophobe sentiments, and the Clerical Press throughout the 
Continent has taken its cue from them. Between them these 
journals have had no small share in inflaming Europe against 
England. Nevertheless, the Tabet continues to betnuse its readers 
by playing the White Pope—the Holy Father—who loses no 
opportunity of declaring his love for England. In a recent issue 
prominence was given to the following communiqué entitled “ Pope 
Leo and England,” which was editorially commended to the readers 
of the Tablet :— 


**Srr,—At the close of a private audience granted me on Friday last (June 22), 
the Holy Father spoke at some length about England and English interests ; and 
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as he desired me to make his remarks known I will ask for a small space in your 
columns to give the substance of what he said. Some people had led him to think 
that English Catholics considered that he had of late shown himself anti-English 
in his statements ; or at any rate that the policy of the Vatican was now distinetly 
against England. This he declared to be absolutely unfounded, and he trusted 
that Catholics, at least, would not credit such silly stories. As Pope he had no 
country ; and every country was equally near to his heart, and its interests his 
interests. Obviously he would not be the common Father of the Catholics of every 
nation if he were to show himself, or even in heart to be, for or against any 
particular one. He had never, he declared with great emphasis, in word or act 
shown himself, or allowed himself to be represented as, hostile to the British 
Empire, Further, he hoped that before the close of the year of Jubilee English 
Catholics would come to Rome in a large and representative pilgrimage, in order 
that they might show to the world that they knew him better than to believe such 
untruths concerning him, and that he might have an opportunity of expressing 
the warmth of his real paternal affection for them. 
““Tam, &e., 


‘°F, AIDAN GASQUET, O.S.B.” 
‘Rome, S. Anselmo, June 25, 1900.” 


We fancy that English Catholics are not likely to be affected by 
professions of friendliness attributed to the Sovereign Pontiff in 
“a private audience” and retailed exclusively for the consumption 
of the readers of the Zublet,so long as they ovserve that the 
responsible and avowed organs of the Vatican miss no opportunity 
of misrepresenting and vilifying this country and setting Europe 
by the ears. It would be more to the purpose if the White Pope 
would exercise some restraining influence over his extravagant 
colleague, the Black Pope, who is at one moment a Boer, at another 
a “ Boxer,” but always an Anglophobe. Unfortunately there is 
little chance of this, as the latter holds the purse strings. 


The one noteworthy episode in domestic politics 

ieee during the past month is the check sustained by 
the “ Dissolute” Party in the Cabinet in their 

effort to provoke a Khaki Dissolution in July, which would 
doubtless have resulted in another huge Ministerial majority 
most disastrous for the country. According to well-founded political 
gossip, the collapse of this movement was somewhat dramatic, and 
there is every reason to believe that it was due to the very decided 
line taken by Lord Salisbury, who flatly refused to pervert the 
South African War into an electioneering agent. The incident 
will keenly increase the general regret that the Prime Minister 
does not assert himself more often over his colleagues. As it 
is, our amorphous Cabinet is usually in a state of drift, some- 
times one Minister and sometimes another being allowed to 
take up the running. Even the “ Dissolutes” are once more 
on the war-path, and, having been foiled as regards July, are 
now endeavouring to force an autumn General Election, and the 
very day in October is being discussed. We earnestly hope that 
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these wire-pulling manceuvres may fail, as, if they succeed, they 
can only redound to the discredit uf the Unionist Party. The 
majority of Ministers move, live, and have their being among the 
Tapers and Tadpoles of Parliament. Thus they remain completely 
out of touch with the general public opinion of the country, other- 
wise they would be aware that in all classes, and particularly in 
those classes whose support is essential to them, there is the 
strongest aversion to a South African Dissolution, prematurely 
brought on for purely Party purposes, and timed to coincide with 
the return of the troops. Some of Mr. Balfour’s recent speeches 
appear to indicate that: Ministers consider that their supporters 
have no right of criticism under any conceivable circumstances— 
otherwise, we should make bold to affirm that one capital argu- 
ment against a War Dissolution is that the Government have not 
greatly distinguished themselves in their conduct of the War. As 
Lord Salisbury has not yet been converted to the necessity of an 
October General Election, it is still permissible to hope that at the 
proper time he will again give play to his fine Constitutional in- 
stincts, and refuse to institute a pitiful precedent. He at anyrate 
disapproves of “free indulgence ” in Dissolutions. 


The subject gathers fresh life from a speech 
Tory JAMES ON delivered in the closing days of July by Lord 

James of Hereford at a meeting at Burton. This 
distinguished Liberal Unionist is clearly in favour of what is 
called “consulting the country” at the'earliest possible moment, 
but, skilful and persuasive speaker though he be, the case he 
makes out for this policy is more entertaining than effective. 
Among other things he said:—‘There were men who would 
tell them that the work the Government had carried on in 
South Africa—all the sad loss of life, all the great expendi 
ture of treasure—was to produce no result, and that we night 
now have to retreat from the shores of Africa and leave full in- 
dependence to those who had made war against us. Were they 
going to trust those men to complete the work which had been 
commenced at so much cost? (Loud cries of ‘No.’) They 
would be asked to trust Mr. John Morley, Sir William Harcourt, 
Mr. Labouchere, and even Mr. Stead—(laughter)—to take part in the 
future government of this country, and to complete work which, for 
good cr evil, had been commenced by other hands.” Lord James 
proceeded to appeal to his audience on behalf of the Government, 
“who had done their best.” They would continue a policy which 
had not yet been condemned, and which they hoped would commend 
itself to the country. Their opponents had one great advantage in 
having been five years in opposition, “a fact which was generally a 
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source of strength,” but “was it not strange that the men who had the 
advantage of five years of opposition were praying that the people 
of this country should not be consulted, and that the Government 
who had all the disadvantage of a five years’ criticism would 
certainly take the opinion of the people?” The Opposition had 
one other advantage, “they would have the good wishes, and even 
the prayers of every enemy of this country.” To take one of Lord 
James’ last interrogatories first, we cannot share the surprise he 
expresses at the objection of the Opposition to be manceuvred into 
a General Election in which they would be represented as hostile 
to the achievements of Lord Roberts, Lord Kitchener, Sir George 
White, and General Baden-Powell, &c., when they may only 
desire to attack the policy of Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Goschen, 
Mr. Ritchie, or Lord Cross. As an old electioneering hand, Lord © 
James should be able to appreciaie this natural coyness on the 
part of his opponents. 


There are several other propositions in the Liberal 
Unionist manifesto at Burton which merit more 
attention than we can afford. In the first place, 
we are seriously asked to believe—or, rather, an audience was asked 
to believe—or, at any rate, to infer, that unless there is a speedy 
appeal to the country resulting in a Ministerial victory, the 
Government may be captured by Mr. John Morley, Sir William 
Harcourt, Mr. Labouchere, and possibly Mr. Stead, who would forth- 
with withdraw our Army from South Africa and repeat the Majuba 
experiment of granting the Boers their independence. The only 
method of warding off this danger is alleged to be an immediate 
dissolution. The inference is not quite irresistible, for if there were 
any serious risk of such a nightmare as Lord James has conjured 
up, it would be the manifest duty of himself and his colleagues, 
who command a majority of 130 in the House of Commons, to post- 
pone all possibility of the catastrophe by prolonging the life of the 
present Parliament to its full legal limit, ¢.e., June, 1902. Something 
night conceivably turn up during the next two years which would 
at any rate diminish Messrs. Stead and Labouchere’s prospects of 
Cabinet office. As a matter of fact, Sir William Harcourt has 
relinquished his claims to sit in future Cabinets, while Mr. Morley 
—who, by the way, has declared himself in favour of recognizing 
the inevitable and annexing the Transvaal—has practically retired 
into private life. Still, we should agree with Lord James, that if 
there were any reasonable chance of a Cabinet of Little Englanders 
being formed—ineluding, e.g., such an eminent Liberal Unionist as 
Mr. Leonard Courtney—it would be a national peril, against which 
we ought all to fight to the last gasp. Happily, we need not accept 


LORD JAMES’ 
NIGHTMARE. 
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his dilemma. If it pleases Providence to replace Her Majesty’s 
Ministers by Her Majesty’s Opposition at the General Election, 
whenever it occurs, may we not assume that Lord Rosebery, Mr. 
Asquith, Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward Grey, and other Liberal 
Imperialists (who, by the way, appear to be equally anathema 
to Lord James with the Little Englanders he specified) would 
join the Cabinet? If Lord James is justified in affirming that 
such a Government would have “the good wishes, and even the 
prayers of every enemy of this country,” all we can say is that 
the enemies of this country must be even more foolish than 
they seem to be. Our great Imperial and external interests 
in South Africa and elsewhere would in no way suffer from 
such a transfer of power, while, at a pinch, Lord James and 
a patriotic Unionist Opposition would be ready to keep Ministers 
up to the mark. The one domestic danger we have to guard 
against in this country is a big Ministerial majority, whether it 
be Unionist or Radical. Apart from this, we may face the future 
with some equanimity. 


_ The portentous events in China have inevitably 
Enno. overshadowed important events elsewhere. Men 
feel that they are literally standing on the 
threshold of the unknown, and the prospect has a horrible fas- 
cination, as no one dare speculate from day to day what the 
morrow may bring forth. Neither this generation nor this century 
have witnessed anything comparable to what we are now con- 
templating—one-third of the human race in revolt against, or 
meditating revolt against, the other two-thirds. The spirit of revolt 
may be restrained, and the upheaval may not take place; but while 
civilization is threatened with such a cataclysm it is not unnatural 
that such episodes as the South African War, the passing of the 
Australian Commonwealth Bill—both great landmarks in British 
history—should for the time being be lost sight of. A similar fate 
overtakes so brilliant an exploit as Colonel Willcock’s relief of 
Coomassie. We venture to hazard the opinion that so far from 
resenting the “fickleness ” of the home public, all British hearts in 
South Africa, Australia, and West Africa, as elsewhere, are with 
those gallant souls who bore their last burden in our Legation at 
Peking. 


“HAVING EYES THEY SEE NOT.” 


As the South African struggle draws wearily to its close and a 
new war opens in the Far East, one question is more and more 
obtruding itself upon the minds of reflecting Englishmen. It is 
this: Has the nation profited by the bitter lessons of ten months 
of war and has the Government determined upon real reforms in 
the management of its policy and the organization of the national 
defences? Or is it that as of old, in the words of the text which 
amazes in childhood, perplexes in middle life, and with the ex- 
perience of age comes to us with a conviction born of acquired 
knowledge of the habits of the human soul, “ having eyes we 
see not, and having ears we hear not ”—that we are wilfully blind 
to palpable facts, and that, rather than take the pains to recast our 
Army and build it up on saner and sounder lines than those which 
have brought so much disaster and dishonour upon us in South 
Africa, we prefer to continue along the smooth and easy way which 
leads to destruction ? 

Twice in the present century has British organization been 
tested by a great war and found wanting. The first occasion 
was in the Crimea, when, in the words of a now long-forgotten 
report : 

“ The Administration which ordered that expedition had no adequate informa- 
tion as to the amount of the forces in the Crimea. They were not acquainted 
with the strength of the fortresses to be attacked, or with the resources of the 
country to be invaded. They hoped and expected the expedition to be imme- 
diately successful, and as they did not foresee the probability of a protracted 
struggle they made no provision for a winter campaign. The patience and 
fortitude of the Army demand the admiration and gratitude of the nation, on 
whose behalf they have fought, bled, and suffered. Their heroic valour and 
equally heroic patience under sufferings and privations have given them claims 
upon their country which will doubtless be gratefully acknowledged. Your 
committee will now close their report with a hope that every British Army may 


in future display the valour which this noble army has displayed, and that none 
may hereafter be exposed to such sufferings as are recorded in these pages.” 


Did we act upon the knowledge acquired? or did we repay 
the “heroic valour . . . which will doubtless be gratefully 
acknowledged”? The answer is that we did neither. The lessons 
were not taken to heart, and year by year we read in our news- 
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papers, I hope with some sense of sorrow and shame, that this or 
that member of our Crimean Army has died in a workhouse, for- 
gotten and forsaken by the race for which he suffered and bled. 
Once more, in South Africa, history has repeated itself. Thesad 
incidents of the Crimean War, which did so much to depress the 
military renown-—once matchless—of Britain, have been renewed 
upon another field. We have gone into a great war without 
beforehand counting the cost, without complete and adequate 
preparation; and our soldiers have suffered cruelly in consequence, 
while as we have been performing in the presence of a world in 
arms, bitterly jealous of us and half despising us, the further blow 
to our reputation has been most dangerous and damaging. Never 
before in our military history have such incidents happened as that 
of Sanna’s Post, when 1,200 enemies routed or captured 2,000 
British troops, or Spion Kop, where 800 Boers drove ignominiously 
back 20,000 British fighting men under the best of our War Office 
Generals. Never before have we lost whole batteries of artillery 
and seen thousands of British soldiers lay down their arms because 
they had been placed in impossible positions, and because those in 
charge of them had neglected every precaution. But since success 
has eventually been attained—at what a terrible price !—the public 
is ready to forget, and the War Office and the Government are 
already prepared to maintain that our system is the best of 
all possible systems, and that it is an “inevitable ” feature of all 
British wars for the nation to “muddle” into hostilities without 
knowing whither i: is going, and then, under the tutelage of that 
peculiar Providence which seems always to watch over our doings, 
to “muddle” out without incurring positive ruin. But this 
principle is not only a tempting of the Providence which has twice 
warned us to no effect, and which continues its warnings, in the hour 
of our success, by such incidents as those of Lindley, Roodeval, 
and Nitral’s Nek: it is also certain sooner or later, as certain 
as day follows night, to conduct us to irreparable disaster. The 
organization of armies and preparation in peace for war have been 
carried by Europe to such an elaborate pitch that it is impossible 
for us now, at the eleventh hour, to create forces which shall be able 
to face the trained hosts of the Continent, or to repair the defects 
caused by our negligence. If we have been able at a moment’s 
notice to raise for service in South Africa troops in England or the 
Colonies who compare favourably with our trained regulars, that 
is rather a reflection upon our training than a testimony to the 
value of the amateur. And to know and understand how bad our 
training was, one has only to refer to our own Generals’ reports on 
the British military manceuvres of past years, where we discover 
the chaotic character of our organization, transport and staft 
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arrangements, the poor physique or condition of our privates, who, 
we read, “cannot manceuvre continuously carrying valises: they 
can carry them well during marches, even long ones, and occasion- 
ally during tactical operations;” and who, by Lord Wolseley’s 
confession—a fact this for those who are always parading the 
virtues of so-called “voluntary” enlistment and contrasting it 
greatly to its advantage with the so-called “ conscription ” system,— 
cannot be properly taught lest the hard work thus inflicted upon 
the soldier should deter loafers from enlisting. This is the 
passage :— 


‘* Long days and nights out of bed seriously affect the recruiting of a voluntary 
army, and we cannot afford to ignore this fact. To work our men during 
manceuvres as is often done abroad would necessitate a far greater pressure upon 
our young soldiers than those responsible for the recruiting of our volunteer 
army can venture to impose, during peace, upon the rank and file.” 


It is, by the way, extraordinary to discover that while the soldier 
cannot be taught his business for fear of injuring recruiting, he can 
be marched out under a tropical sun with an empty stomach and 
a ridiculous head-dress, and then killed without any damage to 
the supply of recruits. And there are people who venture to 
doubt the accuracy of the ingenious excuse for inefficiency given 
above, and who ask whether, if our Generals and our War Office 
were in earnest in their protestations, it would not be possible to 
convince recruits that the Army, in spite of hard work, was a 
desirable career. Is the soldier so very anxious to be coddled 
eleven months, when in the twelfth he will find his life or limbs 
sacrificed as the result of the inexpertness born of that coddling ? 
If so, he is unlike ali other reasoning beings. 

As alarming as the apathy of the Government and the seeming 
indifference of the nation to the vital question of military reform 
is the silence of the greater part of the Press. “A newspaper is 
not a benevolent institution,” said one well-known editor to me 
when I begged him to use all the strength of the organ which he 
directs in the cause of an efficient and ready army. The warnings 
of experts who have studied military matters all their lives are 
neglected because to publish them would make the public uneasy. 
Unsigned articles are too often cut about and the disquieting state- 
ments removed. When the hospital scandal threatened at last to 
arouse the anger of the country against its ill-prepared War Office, 
one great newspaper had in its possession a vast amount of evidence 
which could not have been disputed, and which, if made known to 
all, would have gone a long way towards proving Mr. Burdett- 
Coutt’s charges. But, instead of saying anything, it withheld the 
evidence and buried it in Cimmerian darkness, On all fours with 
this reticence, which was not, be it observed, the reticence of 
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responsible men desiring to avoid rash and hasty allegations, 
is an incurable blindness in the matter of policy. Mr. Oman has 
commented strongly upon the danger to this country which arises 
from the absence of a knowledge of military history in the great 
mass of editors and newspaper-writers. From an inside acquaint- 
ance with at least three great journals I can entirely endorse what 
he says. Men talk of a struggle with France or Russia, or France 
and Russia combined, without first sitting down and considering 
whether our forces on land and sea are equal to such a tremendous 
conflict. They imagine that in the wars of the future we shall 
have time during the struggle to make those preparations which 
should have been completed long beforehand, in time of peace. 
They forget that the energy of the Continent is directed to 
organizing in such a manner that the whole strength of the 
country shall be brought to bear at the very outset, in the first 
days and weeks of war. On naval matters the ignorance is still dis- 
heartening and profound. There are many brilliant naval writers 
on the Press who understand what they are talking about, and who, 
if listened to and given a free hand, could do very much. But the 
ordinary man, even the educated man, is disposed to accept the 
assurances of British Ministers—-who have never studied the sub- 
ject of naval war—that our command of the sea is assured, and 
that our Navy is the best of all possible navies. A reference to 
the deeds of our seamen in South Africa is usually thrown in to 
satisfy all doubt. Yet it is perfectly well known to the expert— 
I do not use the word in its newspaper sense, where it is too often 
applied to those who lack the real knowledge, study, and reflection, 
without which nothing solid can be achieved—that our best naval 
officers are far from satisfied with the fleet ; that our Commanders- 
in-Chief on almost all stations are urgently calling for reinforce- 
ments, which cannot be sent because they are not there to send; 
and that in equipment, composition, and preparedness for war too 
many of our squadrons leave very much to be desired. “If the 
public only knew the real state of things out here,” writes to me one 
distinguished Admiral on one of our most vitally important 
stations, “it would howl.” I take leave to doubt him: the public 
simply would not believe; the Press would not publish at all, or 
would publish with scornful comment ; and the rulers of the nation 
would pooh-pooh the revelations as emanating from the brain of an 
alarmist. 

There is nothing like a specific instance, and we may take as 
an example the recent action of the Navy League in causing 
Whitehall to be perambulated by sandwich-men bearing a poster 
to the effect that sixteen British battleships—-which appeared in 
the last official return of comparative naval strength, without the 
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slightest intimation that these vessels were inefticient—were armed 
with muzzle-loading guns. Here was attention drawn to a 
scandalous fact--nothing more or less than that the British 
public was being deceived by a parade of ships which the naval 
authorities well knew to be all but useless. It was odd to read 
the comments. Some newspaper critics denounced the action of 
the Navy League as “sensational”—as if it mattered, when the 
public was being taught all-important truths about the state of its 
fleet, how it was taught. Others observed that nothing was being 
said on these posters which everyone did not know, an objection 
immediately answered by yet a third set of critics, who denounced 
the League for revealing such terrible truths and thereby damaging 
recruiting. Others again asserted in one breath that the ships 
were after all serviceable, and yet that the Admiralty never 
intended to use them in war except as a last reserve. If service- 
able, why not use them? If they are not to be used in war, how 
is it that four of them appear in the fleet manceuvring at this 
moment in the Atlantic? But such comments should at least 
show the educated man that his pretended guides are for the 
most part blind leaders of the blind. On ne juge que par com- 
paraison, and how many of those who retail rhodomontade on the 
supreme excellence of the British fleet have ever visited American, 
French, German, and Italian naval ports, examined foreign ships, 
and talked with foreign officers? It is those who have done this 
who are the severest critics of our own Navy. 

But at the bottom what makes the reflecting man, who has no 
desire to attack everyone and everything, most uneasy is that this 
frame of mind in the nation, its Press and its Government, is 
distinctly symptomatic of moral decay. Self-deception is the 
first sign by which the malady is diagnosed. Colonel Stoffel, in 
his famous volume of reports from Berlin, in which, before the 
great catastrophe of 1870, he set forth the strength of Prussia and 
the weakness of France, places his finger upon precisely the same 
habit of self-deception as the most fatal feature in France. 
“ Having eyes she saw not.” “Our hapless nation,” he writes, 
“clings to her illusions, and nourishes herself upon falsehoods 
with a persistence and continuity such that one rests appalled. 
They lie to us in our books; they lie to us in our newspapers ; 
they lie to us on the platform ; they lie to us on the Front Bench ; 
in a word, they lie everywhere.” And they lie because they do not 
and will not know. When it is a fact that at a meeting of the 
Committee of the Cabinet for National Defence, to discuss the 
construction of docks at Gibraltar, two members of the Cabinet 
fell asleep—asleep, while a subject of vital interest to the Empire 
was being debated—we have some measure of the carelessness and 
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apathy to be found among our governors. No wonder that 
Admirals and Generals despair of warning such men. Yet there 
must be something wrong with a nation when it tolerates 
remissness so scandalous. In Admiral Cervera’s words, demorali- 
zation in a Government cannot exist without corresponding 
demoralization in the governed. 

In speaking thus I do not wish to beat the air. Rather I wish 
to draw attention to certain grave dangers now confronting the 
British nation, which demand immediate preparation. The first 
arises from the presence in the Channel, for, I believe, the first 
time in history, of a French naval force equal if, not superior to our 
fighting strength in home waters. At this actual moment the 
French have at Cherbourg and Brest no less than eighteen 
battleships and fourteen cruisers, all modern or modernized 
throughout; that is.to say, where the ships are of antiquated con- 
struction, rebuilt, reboilered, and brought well up to date. Britain 
has at this moment twenty-five battleships and twenty-three 
cruisers in commission in home waters, but when we look into our 
catalogue of battleships the greatest misgivings may be felt. Not 
only are fifteen out of the twenty-five of antiquated design, too often 
with old boilers, and a great amount of inflammable wood in their 
hulls, but actually, as I have said already, four of our vessels carry 
the muzzle-loader as part, if not the main part, of their armament. 
And whereas in the French fleet there is an officer in command, 
Admiral Gervais, who has for years been preparing himself for the 
special task of directing the combined French squadrons in the 
event of war with England, and who has made himself familiar 
with the capacity of the ships and the officers under his control, 
it is impossible to discern that we have in England any such 
“ Admiralissimo.” Ask a naval officer who is to take the supreme 
command of the British fleet in the event of war, and he will tell 
you frankly that he has not the slightest idea. An acquaintance, 
even rudimentary, with military history will reveal the danger of 
such a situation. But to attempt to ventilate the fact in the 
Press would be fruitless. It has been fruitless even to try to 
convey warning to the public of the danger which such an 
assemblage of French ships in the Channel undoubtedly brings to 
national interests, in the state of extreme tension at present 
existing between France and England. All strategists have 
assumed some such distribution of naval force as the necessary 
prelude of a successful invasion of this country. The Government 
has received warning after warning, and has taken no adequate steps 
to meet the peril. It might have quietly brought home a division 
of our Mediterranean fleet, yet it has not done so. We can only hope 
that our fears will prove chimerical. Yet even if they do, that 
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does not condone the want of foresight which has exposed the 
national life to a terrible danger, rather than resort to the most 
simple and inexpensive of precautions. 

But not only is there a great French fleet in the Channel; there 
is also a great French army, not far short of 200,000 men, mobi- 
lized at Chartres, which, as a study of any good map will show, lies 
conveniently near the Channel ports. What have we to meet such 
a force if the Navy fails ?—and, as I have shown above, there are, 
unfortunately, reasons for fearing that a failure of the Navy is not 
inconceivable. We have half the Militia, the Volunteers, and a 
certain residue of men weeded out of the Regular Army on the out- 
break of war because they were either raw recruits or physically 
unfit for campaigning. This force is without trained officers, trans- 
port, organization, cavalry, and artillery. It is precisely such a 
congeries, such a mob, of men as Gambetta’s Generals had under 
their command in the winter of 1870-71. It is impossible to 
think that it could offer any serious resistance to a well-trained, 
well-led, fully-equipped Continental army, even if that army was 
only half its size. Now, here it cannot be pretended by the War 
Office or the Government that time or money have been wanting. 
Seven months and more have passed since the December defeats 
made many men doubt our eventual victory in the Transvaal. In 
the two months before Waterloo, Napoleon created a force of 
500,000 armed men, complete, with all war material; and given 
three more months he would have raised that force to 800,000 men, 
all of them ready for war. In seven months Lord Lansdowne has 
succeeded in providing a good deal less than 100,000 efficients, 
destitute of all the things that make a real army. 

Every nerve should have been strained to train and equip the 
new levies. Yet at the critical moment the Commanding Officer 
at Aldershot has been absent through illness, and has not been re- 
placed, while the training has been such, if writers to the Press 
can be believed, as to waste the time of the men and teach them 
little or nothing., According to these writers, chaos prevails. The 
Reserve regiments, raised at enormous cost and, by the short- 
sightedness of the military authorities, tied to this country, in 
innumerable cases have been left for months without officers, with 
nothing to do except to go on furlough or loaf. They were willing, 
ready, patriotic ; splendid material ; and yet next to no use has 
been made of them. Take the Royal Reserve Regiment of Lancers, 
for example, certain facts about which were published in The Pall 
Mall Gazette. In April 647 men of this regiment were despatched 
to the regiment’s headquarters at Ballincollig. When they arrived 
they found no preparations made for them: no uniforms, no stores, 
no saddlery; horses with nothing except the dealer’s halter to tie 
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them up; no shoeing tools; no quartermaster—even beds were 
wanting in the requisite number. In The Pall Mall Gazette's 
words, “ The effect of all this is that for two months these men 
have had nothing todo. . . . The whole thing is a farce and 
a sheer waste of public money.” 

This is only one instance out of twenty that could be given 
and have been given in the columns of the Press. Yet no one is 
called to account. Lord Lansdowne still continues in office after 
these revelations, and the scarcely less grave disclosures made in 
the Army Contracts Enquiry, and no one thinks of demanding that 
he should resign. “It is the system,” men say,and pass on, They 
forget that Lord Lansdowne had his opportunity of protesting 
against the system and modifying it; that it was his plain duty to 
secure efficiency at all costs; and that such an excuse does not 
really excuse. As it is, he has the unenviable distinction of presid- 
ing over a public office which has been proved heartless in its 
treatment of the soldier, destitute of all foresight in its preparations, 
incompetent in its organization for war, not free from taint in its 
handling of contracts, and in the actual conduct of a great struggle 
wanting in every great quality that wins success. If our soldiers 
have been victorious, it is in spite of rather than because of the 
British War Office, which did not select the Generals now in the 
most responsible posts of command, plan the campaign as it has 
eventually been carried out, or provide the mounted men without 
whose aid no decisive success could have been attained. 

So much for the first of our immediate needs. But now comes 
the second. With the close of the war in South Africa and the 
expiration of a year from the date of enlistment of the special 
volunteer forces, our army at the seat of war will all but vanish. 
This is an unpleasant fact to which “ Custos” has drawn attention 
in The Times, and it cannot be passed over. The total number of 
men landed in South Africa from the outset has been 204,000, of 
whom 71,000 belong to the Army or Militia Reserve, 21,000 to the 
Militia, and 20,000 to the Yeomanry or Volunteers. This leaves 
92,000 regulars still liable to service, from which figure, however, 
must be deducted a certain number of time-expired men—at least 
10,000—another 14,000 to replace the men withdrawn from India 
and the coaling stations, and the losses through death, wounds and 
disease, which cannot be far short of 7,000 on this total. That 
leaves just over 60,000 men—the Times writer works it out as 
71,000 men, but he makes no allowance for the time-expired men. 
It is certain that all these will be required in South Africa for at 
least another six months from September, while 50,000 or more will 
be needed, according to “ Custos,” for years. Thus automatically the 
bulk of our Army will vanish, What are we preparing to put in 
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its place? What have we to carry on another war in another 
quarter of the world, supposing trouble should arise, as it is likely 
to come if the world realize that we propose to live for years with 
one arm, so to say, tied behind our back ? 

The answer to this query is that we are doing nothing. Our 
“system” no longer even pretends to meet the needs of peace, 
much less those of war. Our Ministers are too busy making 
dekating-society speeches on the subject of “conscription,” or as 
people familiar with foreign armies would say, “ compulsory 
service,” to give their minds to efforts to prevent the military 
breakdown which stares us in the face. Lord Salisbury has 
adjured the nation to take to rifle shooting, but as the War Office 
will not provide more than one rifle to every five men, and as it 
calmly declines to face the question of ranges, while the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will not exempt those who equip themselves 
with their own rifles from the gun-tax, his entreaty will end in 
smoke. The whole project was a good sample of the strategic 
ignorance which reigns in the Cabinet. For if the Navy is equal 
to its work, hordes of riflemen without any organization are quite 
useless ; while if it is not equal to its work, the first task should be 
to bring it up to strength. Moreover, we want an addition to our 
Army for foreign service, not to the mob of men whom we already 
possess for home defence, and who, organized and directed by a 
Scharnhorst, would be fully equal to any demand that is likely to 
be made upon them. Under the War Office, which hates the 
Volunteers, chaos has reigned, but place an organizer or a man 
with a strong sense of duty at the head of that institution, and we 
should speedily wonder at the change. 

But if, at the very time when we imperiously need more men 
and ‘cannot get them, our “system” turns soldiers, disabled or 
invalided in their country’s service, loose to starve or languish in 
misery upon wretched pittances, a tremendous blow will be struck 
at recruiting. The honest and manly course would be to recog- 
nize that the Workmen’s Compensation Act applies to the work- 
men employed by the State in the most dangerous of all trades— 
war. This would cost money, and the Government therefore 
shrinks from doing its duty, while the nation is equally ready to 
ignore the categorical imperative of conscience. We can demon- 
strate in the streets at the news of the relief of Mafeking, and 
forget those who have fallen by the way in effecting that relief. The 
stream of private contributions is already drying up, now that the 
stimulus of immediate danger seems to have passed, and now 
that all interest in the war is being carefully killed by a Press 
censorship, the stringency of which has been never paralleled 
in modern times and which leaves us in almost complete ignor- 
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ance of what is happening at the front. Government action 
is necessary, but to overcome the pedants of the Treasury is no 
easy task. Should we show ourselves as cruelly forgetful as did 
past generations after Trafalgar and Waterloo, and after the 
Crimean War, we shall surely pay the penalty. A period of wars, 
not of profound peace, is before us, and before many years— 
perhaps before many months—have passed we shall have to fight 
as we fought of old, in the dim, forgotten days, for our very 
existence. Then such derelictions will have their inevitable effect 
in discouraging men from coming forward, and we shall be driven 
inevitably, inexorably to the maelstrom of compulsory service. 
There are those who see nothing terrible in this last, so long as it 
is employed only for home defence; but as our Ministers profess 
to regard it as the last and greatest of evils, the argument is 
addressed to them. 

The points which I have urged are in nowise new. All these 
things have been said in one form or another by our prophets of 
the past—by Carlyle, by Ruskin, by Mr. Spenser Wilkinson, by 
Matthew Arnold, whose appeal for earnestness in ourselves and 


our rulers I cannot refrain from quoting because of its force and 
appositeness :— 


‘* You may get involved in war, and you imagine that you cannot but make 
war well by dint of being so very rich; that you will just add a penny or two to 
your income-tax, change none of your ways, have clap-trap everywhere, as at 
present, unrestricted independence, legions of newspaper correspondents, bound- 
less publicity ; and thus, at a grand high pressure of expenditure, bustle, and 
excitement, arrive at a happy and triumphant result. But authority and victory 
over people who are in earnest means being in earnest oneself, and your Philistines 
are not in earnest ; they have no idea great enough to make themso, They want 
to be important and authoritative; . . . they want to drive a roaring trade ; 
they want to know and criticize all that is being done; they want no restrictions 
on their personal liberty, no interference with their usual way of going on; they 
want all these incompatible things equally and at once, because they have no 
idea deep and strong enough to subordinate everything else to itself.” 


This is what we have to obtain—a Government which knows its 
duty and will do it, and a nation which is in earnest and ready for 
the sacrifice of comfort, because it realizes the all-importance of 
safeguarding the national life, and the greatness of the danger. No 
Leagues can bring about the change required, though they may do 
valuable work in educating and instructing ; even if the War Office 
be watched by an Army League as closely as the Admiralty is by the 
Navy League, we shall still be without the efficiency which we desire. 
What is needed is a change in the temper of our ruling men, and 
in that of the people. Having eyes, both must see; having ears, 
both must understand. Yet I doubt if that regeneration can come 
without the discipline of great misfortune—it may be even of a 
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catastrophe—bringing the summary and terrible punishment of 
those who have buried their talent and abused their trust. Nor, 
perhaps, is that general military education, for which Mr. Oman 
has pleaded in the pages of this Review with such discernment 
and ability, attainable where you have not compulsory service— 
and compulsory service has never been adopted by any people 
except after great disaster. 

A brave and intelligent Ministry might have done much by 
confessing its faults—which are the faults of the nation as well as 
of our governing men—by appealing to the patriotism of the 
people and calling upon it for the necessary sacrifices. But instead 
of doing this, the Ministry has adopted a policy of evasion and 
concealment. Mr. Balfour's and Mr. Wyndham’s answers and 
speeches in the House of Commons leave the impression that they 
either do not or will not see the defects and dangers of the 
“system,” for which they themselves must share the responsibility. 
Until their eyes are opened, what chance of reform can there be ? 
And why is it that at a time when our national interests are in 
greater peril than at any period since the terrible year 1797 our 
fate is in such hands? Oh! for one hour of the mighty Cromwell, 
whom they affect to disparage and deride! 

AN ENGLISHMAN. 
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THE SICK AND WOUNDED IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


IT is much to be regretted, and it was surely somewhat un- 
necessary, that the controversy on the administration of the 
hospitals in South Africa should have been conducted on both 
sides with such violence. It is a question which seriously affects 
the welfare of the Army, as the moral of a fighting force cannot 
but be impaired by the knowledge that insufficient provision has 
been made for the care of the sick and wounded. Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts, no doubt, had excellent reasons for imparting to his 
charges that ferocity which was one of their main characteristics; 
but it may be doubted whether by so doing he was acting in the 
best interests of the cause which he has at heart. Of this, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt, that he has introduced into the 
discussion a tone of personal feeling and acrimony which is much 
to be deplored. On the other hand, the reply for the defence 
has up till now been characterized by aimost the same degree of 
violence. Even if those who have brought charges against the 
hospital administration are proved to be wrong, they can hardly 
be held to have deserved the epithets of “notoriety hunters” or 
“hysterical women,” by which Sir William Stokes is pleased to 
describe them. Now that a Commission has been appointed by 
the Government to enquire into the hospital administration, it 
seems almost unnecessary to pursue this point ; but as those who 
have brought these charges have been so violently attacked, it 
may be as well to establish the fact that there was at least a primd 
facie case for demanding the investigation. To do this it is not 
necessary to enter into the various detailed charges made by Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts and others. It is quite sufficient to select from 
the mass of available evidence the testimony of two people, 
neither of whom can be held to answer to the description of 
“notoriety hunters” or “ hysterical women.” 

In The Times of Friday, July 20th, appears a short summary of 
the speech made by the Archbishop of Cape Town at a meeting 
of the Good Hope Society, held at Cape Town, on June 25th. 
Three quotations from this summary will suffice to show the feel- 
ing of the Archbishop in the matter :— 


“The Archbishop began by saying that there was a great and growing feeling 
of dissatisfaction at the way in which sick and wounded were treated at several 
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of the hospitals. . . . The Archbishop said he would move on behalf of the 
Society that the attention of the military authorities should be drawn to the sick 
and wounded in some of our hospitals, and to the great neglect which had been 
shown in failing to supply really necessary articles in the form of warm clothing 
and other essentials for the sick and wounded. . . . The Archbishop said that 
what one could not help feeling was this, that matters had come to a very bad 
condition when it was essential for this Society to appoint a committee to visit 
hospitals at all. It was perfectly disgraceful, and it made his blood boil.” 


Again, in The Times of Friday, June 29th, appears a letter from 
Surgeon-General Hamilton, late P.M.O., South Africa. In this 
letter will be found the following paragraph :— 

‘For years the condition of short-handedness of the R.A.M.C., both in officers 
and men, has been urged upon the War Office with but little effect, the view of 


the authorities being limited to ‘ drugs and doctors,’ the former to be purchased, 
the latter hired, when necessity arose.” 


I am tempted to quote another paragraph of this letter which 
refers to the Woodstock Hospital, because I can testify from 
personal knowledge as to its absolute truth; but I refrain, as I 
wish to abstain, if possible, from any individual charges, and to 
found my argument only on the broad aspect of the case. 

I think that the most determined supporter of the R.A.M.C. 
must admit that statements of this kind call for some enquiry. 
They are made by responsible men, by men who have some 
knowledge of the subject on which they are writing, and who 
are not likely to be carried away by their own personal feelings. 

I will take it, therefore, for granted that the Government acted 
wisely, in the interests of the R.A.M.C., as well as of the general 
public, in appointing this Commission. It may not be out of 
place, while we are on this subject, to enquire briefly into the 
qualifications of the gentlemen who compose this Commission. 

It is true that the composition of the Commission, as originally 
proposed by the Government, was not altogether happy. It was 
to cousist of a distinguished Lord Justice of Appeal, the President 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and Professor Cunningham, 
Professor of Anatomy and’ Physiology at Trinity College, Dublin, 
since 1883. While framing the Commission on these lines I have 
no doubt that the Government were guided by the best precedent 
available, viz., that of the Commission appointed in October, 1854, 
by the Government of that day, to enquire into the charges made 
against the hospital administration in the Crimean War. That 
Commission consisted of three gentlemen, of whom two belonged 
to the medical profession, and it is not without interest to find 
that the terms of reference to that Commission (which appear in 
the letter of instryctions to the Commissioners, under date 
October 23rd, 1854,) might, mutatis mutandis, have been drawn to 
meet the circumstances of the present case. 
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I think, therefore, that it will be allowed that the Government 
were amply justified in their first proposal. In view, however, of 
the fact that the charges brought against the hospital adminis- 
tration in South Africa are directed, not so much against the 
actual doctoring and nursing, as against the general administra- 
tion, the Government were undoubtedly well advised in yielding 
to the pressure of their supporters, and in enlarging the Com- 
mission by the inclusion of the names of the two gentlemen 
whose admirable qualifications were generally recognized by the 
House of Commons. With regard to one of these names, I think 
it may fairly be said that the country is under a considerable 
obligation to the London and North-Western Railway Company 
for consenting to lend in the public interest the services of their 
principal official. 

As regards the complaint against Professor Cunningham, it is 
one which no fair or reasonable man would be persuaded to sup- 
port. It is alleged that his connection with the Army Medical 
Corps is such that he is incapable of exercising an impartial mind 
upon the matter of the enquiry which relates to the organization 
and conduct of the R.A.M.C. Let us see what is the Professor's 
connection with the War Office. He is one of three examiners 
appointed by the Secretary of State for a short period to set 
papers for the examination of candidates for the R.A.M.C. I 
believe there are two examinations a year, and that a small com- 
plimentary fee is paid. This is the degree of official connection 
with the Department which it is grotesquely suggested will poison 
the Professor’s mind in -the deliberations of the Commission. I 
will take a parallel case. I rather think that both Sir R. Jebb 
M.P., and Sir William Anson, M.P., have at times been examiners 
for the Civil Service Commissioners. Would it be suggested that, 
because these distinguished scholars have set examination papers 
for candidates for the home Civil Service, they would be dis- 
qualified from serving on a Commission of Enquiry which had to 
deal with the administration of a Government Department? The 
case is too absurd for serious argument. 

Some doubt appears to have arisen as to the powers ot the 
Commission and the scope of their enquiry. In the interests of 
all concerned it is to be hoped that the fullest possible powers 
will be given, and that the scope will be in no way restricted. 
Any such restriction, or any curtailment of power, would be 
looked upon—and, in my humble opinion, very rightly looked 
upon—as indicating the desire of the authorities to shirk inves- 
tigation. Itis useless and unprofitable to attempt to forecast the 
probable finding of the Commission ; moreover, the truth of the 
saying, “ Don’t prophesy unless you know,” is well recognized. 
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I cannot help thinking, however, that the result of the enquiry 
will be to show that the provision made at the outset of the 
campaign by the War Office was entirely insufficient, and that 
the subsequent preparations were conducted on much the same 
lines. It will be the duty of the Commission to apportion the 
blame for these shortcomings. 

There is another point which may or may not come within the 
scope of this enquiry—viz., the extent to which the medical 
administration has profited by private enterprise. The actual 
amount of help so given is probably greater than anyone quite 
realizes. It would be difficult to give anything like a complete 
list of the various societies engaged in supplementing the War 
Office organization, but among others may be mentioned the Red 
Cross Society, the Good Hope Society, the Portland, Langman, 
Irish, Imperial Yeomanry, Edinburgh, Scottish National Red 
Cross, Welsh, Princess Christian, Van Alan, Mosely, and other 
hospitals. It would take too long to enter into details as to the 
work of these various hospitals, but it may reasonably be asked 
why it should have been necessary for the War Office to have 
accepted so large a measure of help from outside? We are told, 
with what truth I know not, that the War Office authorities do 
not look with a favourable eye upon private enterprise. I think 
that most people will agree with the military authorities in 
thinking that, when a war arises, the means at the disposal of 
the War Office ought to be sufficient to meet all emergencies. 
The mere fact that the War Office, while professing to dislike 
outside help, was obliged to rely upon it to such an extent 
appears to me to be in itself a condemnation of the system on 
which they have based their hospital administration. One 
instance will suffice to show what I mean. I asked the head 
sister at one of the hospitals in Bloemfontein whether the 
hospital was well supplied with necessaries, such as Brand’s 
essence, brandy, port wine, &c. The answer was to the -effect 
that the hospital had throtighout been very fairly well supplied, 
but that for necessaries of this kind they had to look to a great 
extent to the Red Cross Society. This speaks very well for the 
Red Cross Society, but it would be interesting to know where 
the responsibility of the War Office ends and where that of the 
Red Cross Society begins. If it is necessary to appeal to outside 
help for the supply of necessaries, then it would seem to indicate 
-that the War Office administration is deficient in that respect. I 
do not wish to be taken, however, as praising the Red Cross 
Society at the expense of the War Office; the society did 
admirable work; very often under conditions of great difficulty, 
but it is easy to conceive that with a little more “drive” they 
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could have done a good deal more. However, that opens up 
another subject, and one which would be too long at present to 
discuss. 

it must be owned, however, that the military authorities have 
clearly shown, in this branch of their administration as in others, 
their dislike to private enterprises. Any help which has been 
offered has invariably been refused at first, or accepted in the 
most unfriendly spirit. There are even many cases in which they 
have refused help which would have enabled them to meet the 
most pressing requirements, preferring that the sick should suffer 
sooner than that the authorities should demean themselves by 
owning the necessity for help. 

In view of the facts that have been already made public, it is 
not too much to assume that it will be found necessary for the 
War Office to place their Medical Department on an improved 
footing. It is not without interest, therefore, to examine the 
various ways in which this could be done. Broadly speaking, 
there are three courses to choose from : 

1. Retaining the R.A.M.C. as at present organized, merely 
strengthening the personnel. 

2. The disbanding of the present corps and the creation of a 
department on a totally different system. 

3. A zompromise between the two preceding courses, retaining 
the R.A.M.C. as it at present exists, but adding a separate branch 
to deal solely with the organization. 

The first of these courses is open to various objections, 
although it certainly looks to be the easiest of the three. In the 
first place, it would be unwise to assume that a scheme which has 
not worked well on a small scale would work better on a large 
one. In the second place, the augmentation of the staff would, 
in itself, be a matter of almost insurmountable difficulty ; in fact, 
it is well known that it is only by continually holding out fresh 
inducements, such as military rank, &c., that sufficient recruits 
can be obtained for the staff of officers even as it at present exists. 

As regards the second course, it would, of course, be easy 
enough to disband the corps, but it is not quite so easy to 
see what should be put in its place. The simplest plan would be 
to reform the corps of nurses and orderlies, and to attach civilian 
doctors to the various regiments; but the doubt then arises 
whether sufficient civilian doctors would consent to be so 
attached. In view of the number of those who placed their 
services at the disposal of the Government when war broke out, 
it would be fair to assume that members of the medical profession 
are not insensible to the attraction of military life in time of war; 
but it might very likely be quite otherwise in time of peace. 
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Such a system as this would, therefore, be somewhat of an 
experiment, and wherever I have heard it discussed I must 
confess that military men have dismissed it as impracticable, or, 
at best, as no great advance on the present system. Moreover, 
as regards nurses and orderlies, now that the corps—and in most 
respects such an excellent corps—has been got together, it would 
be a pity to destroy it. I believe, therefore, that the real solution 
will be found in the third course—viz., in the compromise which 
is always so dear to the British mind. It will be clear to those 
who have studied the various charges made against the R.A.M.C. 
in this war, that practically no complaints are made against the 
actual doctoring and nursing. Both of these departments would 
seem to have been successful, so far as they went. The whole 
complaint is that there was not enough of either. This in- 
sufficiency, especially as regards doctors, was undoubtedly 
rendered much worse by the fact that the actual medical part of 
their work formed so small a part of the whole duties which they 
had to perform. It was heart-breaking to know that, at a time 
when there were so many sick in hospital, the doctor responsible 
for them spent nearly half his time filling up returns of various 
descriptions which, even if they were necessary at all, might 
perfectly well have been done by a clerk or a non-commissioned 
officer. Surely it would be better to set the doctors free to do 
the work for which they have received a special training. 
Because a man is a good doctor it does not in the least follow 
that he is also a good organizer. Moreover, each branch in itself 
is quite sufficient to keep one man busy, and to expect to 
successfully combine the work of both departments at a time ot 
pressure, such as the last few months in South Africa, is to 
expect the impossible. 

But in addition to these duties, the arduous nature of which I 
have only hinted at, it would seem that some officers are likely 
to have another burden put upon their shoulders—namely, the 
transport. I do not wish to go into this question at length ; 
moreover, any attack upon the transport, as it exists at present, 
is quite wrongly construed into an attack on Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum. It will be sufficient for my purpose to quote a 
sentence from a most instructive letter which appears over the 
name of Professor Watson Cheyne in The Times of July 23rd. 
Professor Cheyne says :— 

“ Many of the difficulties and many of the defects which may be picked out in 
the Army Medical Service in the field depend, in my opinion, on one great point— 
namely, that the Army Medical Department is not provided with its own 
independent transport. Application must be made for waggons and animals in 


all cases when any movement is to take place, and the result is that frequently 
such transport is not available, or, if available, can only be supplied to a limited 
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extent. In order that the Army Medical Department should be thoroughly 
efficient in the field, they should have their own transport complete for all 
purposes and irremovable.” 


A suggestion of this nature emanating from an authority so 
recognized as Professor Cheyne is not likely to be disregarded, 
and, if this suggestion be adopted, we shall have made a great 
advance in the direction which I have indicated—namely, the 
creation of two branches in the R.A.M.C.: one branch whose 
duties shall be purely medical, another branch which shall deal 
solely with questions of administration. 

There is another argument in favour of the separation of the 
two branches. For the last few years we have continually been 
hearing complaints as to the difficulty of getting good candidates 
for the Army Medical Corps. I do not know enough about the 
medical profession to be able to examine the causes of this diffi- 
culty, but that it exists is proved by the fact that almost every 
year sees further concessions made to those entering the R.A.M.C. 
in the shape of rank, &c. Now, concessions such as the right to 
wear a sword on parade, or to be called Major instead of Surgeon- 
Major, are somewhat petty. It is surely not by these means that 
the class of candidate is likely to be improved. A young doctor 
who wishes to enter the Army Medical Service will not be de- 
barred from so doing by the fact that he may one day be called 
Surgeon-Major instead of Major. It is much more likely that he 
will be debarred from entering the Army Medical Service by the 
fact that it holds out comparatively small prospects for his future. 
He will be debarred also by the fact that instead of being free to 
exercise his profession, and nothing but his profession, he knows 
that he will have to deal with a mass of matters of detail, for the 
most part eminently uninteresting, and complicated by every species 
of red tape, in the invention and multiplication of which the War 
Office is so proficient. Whatever the reason may be, the fact is 
well known that the difficulty of getting candidates of a desirable 
class for the R.A.M.C. is very great. How is it proposed to meet 
that difficulty, increased, as it will be, by the additional number 
which will be needed to meet the requirements of our Army, 
which is growing in numbers year by year? Would it not be 
possible to formulate some practicable scheme whereby all can- 
didates for medical employment under the Government should be 
required to serve for a few years in the Army Medical Corps? 
The Army would undoubtedly benefit by obtaining the services 
of men who would have every inducement to keep abreast of the 
latest developments of their profession, while the doctors them- 
selves would have something better to look forward to than the 
rather doubtful pleasure—doubtful especially at this moment— 
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of becoming a Surgeon-General. In fact, a Government Medical 
Department would be created of which one ot the regular steps 
would be service in the Army Medical Corps. I have no doubt 
that there are objections to this scheme which are not apparent 
to the lay mind; but the whole question of providing candidates 
for the R.A.M.C. is one which the medical profession will be 
obliged to consider seriously at no very distant date. 

The foregoing remarks apply almost solely to the officers ot 
the R.A.M.C. The question of the nurses and orderlies is much 
more simple. It practically resolves itself into the fact that we 
must have more of both—more, especially, of the trained orderlies. 
The answer to this will, no doubt, be to the effect that it would 
be impossible to maintain the whole establishment on a war- 
footing in time of peace. That is, of course, perfectly true. 
Moreover, as regards the nurses, there is always a plentiful 
supply in civilian hospitals and homes, on which the military 
authorities can draw at need. But the case of the orderlies is 
somewhat different, as the position of a trained orderly in a 
military hospital has, I believe, no exact counterpart in a civilian 
hospital. Anyone who has seen anything of the working of a 
military hospital knows the value of the trained orderly, and 
knows also that the untrained orderly is not only, comparatively 
speaking, useless, but more often than not is a source of danger. 
To collect men who are unfit for other work and to train them 
on to hospital duty may make them into orderlies, but does not 
make them into trained orderlies; and the answers that have 
been given by the War Office to enquiries which have been made 
as to the number of orderlies in South Africa are, in this sense, 
absolutely misleading. 

I have said above that the provision made at the outset of the 
cainpaign for the sick and wounded in South Africa was absolutely 
inadequate. This fact will, no doubt, appear in the course of the 
investigation, and will easily be proved by comparing the figures 
on which the War Office based their estimates with the figures 
showing the actual number of sick and wounded who have been 
under treatment. That the outbreak of enteric fever at Bloem- 
fontein and elsewhere could not have been foreseen is not quite 
certain. It is a well-known fact that fever of some kind follows 
an army; it is also well known that South Africa is the happy 
hunting-ground of enteric. Even if the outbreak could not have 
been foreseen, it could at least have been met with greater 
promptitude and with more vigorous measures. It will, no doubt, 
appear in the course of the investigation either that help was 
asked for by the authorities in South Africa and refused by the 
authorities at home, or that no help at all was asked for by the 
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authorities in South Africa. In the former case the blame would 
lie with the home authorities, in the latter with those responsible 
in South Africa. 

It must be remembered that this question of undermanning 
does not only affect the welfare of the sick and wounded. It 
also affects—and very cruelly—the welfare of the whole nursing 
staff. It was no uncommon thing at Bloemfontein for a nurse to 
have to take charge of over 250 enteric patients at night. (I was 
told that at one time one nurse had as many as 320 cases.) Is it 
to be wondered at that so many of them broke down under the 
strain, thereby throwing more work on those who still struggled 
on, or that they should themselves have said that what they were 
doing could not be called nursing? It was also, I believe, no 
uncommon thing for a doctor to have as many as 120 or 150 
cases under his care, in addition to the incredible amount of 
needless work exacted by the red tape system of the War Office 
and the work involved by attendance at the station to meet the 
ambulance trains. It was impossible for the real work of a doctor 
to be properly carried out under such conditions. The case of 
the orderlies is even worse. Continuous work of the most arduous 
character at high pressure in a fever-laden atmosphere leaves 
very little time for proper disinfection or for taking the pre- 
cautions necessary to avert disease. The trained orderlies worked 
like heroes, and it is to be hoped that at the end of the war a list 
will be published—it will be a long one, I fear—of those who 
have died in the execution of their duty, in order that the 
country may have some chance of recognizing the services ot 
those who laid down their lives in her cause as surely as any 
man who died in the fighting line. 

The Commission has already entered upon its labours; it only 
remains to hope that they will be given a free hand, as it is 
certain that the more thorough and searching the investigation, 
the greater will be the good resulting therefrom. If those who 
have brought the charges against the hospital administration are 
proved to be in the wrong, then the Army will have gained by 
the knowledge that implicit reliance may be placed on the 
excellence of the arrangements made for the sick and wounded ; 
if, on the other hand, the charges are held to be proved, then the 
military authorities will have a splendid opportunity of revising 
the whole system and setting their house in order against the 
next campaign. And it will be for the country to see that the 
matter is not allowed to drop until it is satisfied that justice has 
been done, and that there shall be no room in the future for a 
repetition of the present scandal. 


ARTHUR STANLEY. 
VOL. XXXV. @1 


THE ECONOMIC REVOLUTION IN GERMANY. 


Ix Germany there is a Party which for more than a generation 
past has devoted itself to the achievement of what it calls the 
Social Revolution; and while the men composing this Party have 
had their vision fixed upon a revolution of the future, there has 
been achieved in their midst a revolution of a startling and far- 
reaching kind. The Franco-Prussian war, with the foundation of 
the German Empire during the course of the war, heralded 
Germany’s Economic Revolution. Germany was a congeries of 
independent States, mostly of mean account. Its industries were 
mainly agricultural; manufactures it had, but they were little seen 
in the world’s markets; shipping too, but it was insignificant in 
amount; capital was in the country, but only enough for the 
modest requirements of such small and unprogressive industries as 
the country contained—big financial houses and banks spreading 
into the capitals of the world being as yet unborn. Of wealth 
there was but little, insomuch that the proverbial poverty’ o. 
German princes and magnates still afforded a perennial and 
justified theme for the cheaper wits among more favoured 
nations. 

(‘With the triumph over France, with the welding of the German 
kingdoms into an Empire, came the awakening and the change. 
TheiiEaiperor dreamed of greatness for his people. At his right 
hahd waslthd iron statesman who dreamed also, and acted—as 
no sothebtiran' has reamed and acted since Napoleon went to 
St.' Helena. °Arld!'the;German people were ready to follow their 
leaders; 'InyHamburg'tnd other centres of such commerce and 
indubtry as! Germiny''possessed there was stirring the desire 
for } gredter wealthy! fot ! Sipanded industry; and already these 
ambitions had. beet fited by ¢ontemplation of England’s marvellous 
probress id “het tHiiniphiht capture of the world’s markets. 
Some! ‘years previously Richard Cobden had been in Germany, 
and! Gertiiariy;! whieh! had! come to associate England’s manu- 
factiting 'Grenthess ‘With’ fle career ot the renowned bagman, 
had gathered eagerly around him; the more practical among 
theth! werd rotidéd “By his presence to fresh ambjtions, the more 
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theoretical imbibed his economic theories. These latter formed 
themselves into a “Congress of Political Economists.” They 
thought by adopting advanced ideas on economic matters to realize 
for their country some of the commercial greatness of which 
England was the imposing manifestation. They soon found that 
something more than fine theories is necessary in a work-a-day 
world ; they felt sorely the need of money. And poor France 
became the unwilling provider of the needful cash. 

It may be doubted, however, whether Germany made the 
most prudent use of the five milliards which she obtained from 
France as war indemnity. Fostered by the bountiful shower of 
French gold, German industrial development at first shot up luxu- 
riantly. At the same time the Free Traders—(Bismarck himself 
was a Free Trader at this period)—put the coping-stones on their 
work of turning the German fiscal system into a model of England’s. 
These two facts became causes, and the effect was soon manifest 
in a reaction from the buoyant development, and a period of un- 
comfortably intense commercial depression ensued. Mr. Dawson, 
in his picture of the time, reports that— 


‘*Vailure followed failure. Factories were stopped, warehouses were closed, and 
industrial fortunes, built up slowly by the accumulation of hard-earned profits, 
disappeared like snow beneath the sun. Labour fared even worse than capital. 
The wages which had risen so rapidly fell with a shock, where, through the 
cessation of employment, they were not entirely lost to the toiler’s family.” 


Free Trade had let in a flood of cheap English goods; the 
heavy crop of mushroom industries just established were unable 
to stand the rush: hence the trouble. But Germany had a 
Bismarck. Bismarck had fed himself on Cobdenite notions about 
the territorial division of labour and the rest of it, but in view of 
the situation now created he promptly rejected the food. It was 
not his purpose at all that Germany’s ambition to become a great 
industrial nation should be snuffed out in this summary fashion 
he got a Committee appointed to investigate the matter. On the 
15th of December, 1878, that Committee presented its report, and 
recommended a return to Protection. In the following February 
came a speech from the Throne, announcing that— 


“T regard it as my duty to adopt measures to preserve tle German market to 
national production, so far as is consistent with the general interest ; and our 
Customs legislation will accordingly revert to the tried principles upon which the 
prosperous career of the Zollverein rested for nearly half a century, but which 
lave in important particulars been deserted in our mercantile policy since 1865.” 


A few months later Bismarck told the Reichstag— 


‘One thing is clear, that through the widely-opened doors of the import trade 
the German market has become a mere storage space for the over-production of 
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other countries. We must, therefore, shut our gates, and take care that the 
German market, which is now being monopolized by foreign wares, shall be 
reserved for native industry.” 


So the Reichstag passed a tariff law giving the country greater 
protection even than it had possessed in earlier days, and in 1881, 
and again in 1885, the tariff was made yet more stringent. 
Germany set herself to become a great industrial Power, and 
the efforts of her Government were well seconded by her 
citizens in their individual capacities. These toiled early and 
late; they lived frugally; they learned languages; they came 
and sat upon English office stools, and poked about English 
factories to learn the secrets of our craftsmanship and the 
addresses of our customers; they sold their goods for anything 
they would fetch, that so at all costs they might get a footing in 
the world’s markets; they cared more about doing a little bit of 
business on any terms, and for husbanding money for capital, than 
for making and spending big profits. 


THE RESULTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


It will help us to a notion of the enormous change which has 
come over Germany if we make a retrospective comparison of the 
industrial condition of the country now and in previous years, 
extending back, say, a quarter of a century. Let me preface 
statistics with a quotation from one of the late Sir Charles Oppen- 


heimer’s Consular Reports*. Writing from Frankfort, in 1898, this 
acute observer says :— 


“ The state of affairs in the country as a whole indicates the enormous economic 
progress which Germany has made during the last twenty-five years. It is 
difficult to describe how fast and universally factories have been created, of 
medium, large, and huge dimensions. But if anyone, who observed the average 
standard of living in Germany twenty-five years ago, were to study the same again 
to-day—especially if anyone who saw German cities in the ’sixties were to 
revisit them to-day, he would be astonished at the enormous changes which have 
taken place in that time. Many of the cities have been almost entirely rebuilt 
in a richer and more beautiful style than they were before, and all of them can 
point at least to entirely new streets, as well as quarters devoted to business or 
residences. This is equally the case in the South as well as in North Germany, 
and it shows with what gigantic efforts this country is driving ahead with all 
haste and ambition to outstrip its competitors. . . . This splendid develop- 
ment can be explained when one keeps in mind the great increase in population, 
which exercises an irresistible influence in the direction of increasing and protecting 
industrial activity. Between the census of 1882 and 1895, 7.e., within thirteen 
years, there was an increase of 6,548,171, which represents an annual increase of 


503,705 souls.” 

(Taking a longer period—from 1872 to 1897—the census records 
a growth of 30 per cent.) But it is by no means entirely the case, as 
Sir Charles Oppenheimer seems to infer, that it is the great increase 


* Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 2122, 1898, p. 5. 
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in population which accounts for the increase in industrial activity ; 
that is true enough in a way, but it is also the fact that the great 
increase in the industrial activity produces the great increase in 
the population. Let us therefore con a few facts in this the chief 
cause of the increased German families and beautiful German 
cities. And we may begin with some general statistics of Germany’s 
foreign trade. Figures of foreign trade are not a complete guide 
to a country’s industrial condition, but, save in isolated industries, 
they are easier got at than production statistics, and, from our 
present point of view, they will serve as good a purpose. 

The following figures, extracted by Mr. Gastrell, our Commercial 
Attaché at Berlin, from a statement presented to the Reichstag in 
connection with the Sexennate Navy Bill, cover the period from 
1872 to 1896, but are divided into three periods (of which the first 
and last years are given), because of changes in the method of 
compiling German statistics which prevent exact comparison, save 
in those periods. 


SPECIAL TRADE OF GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION, 1872 TO 1896. 
nul l 


Imports 
Years. in Thousand 
Metric Tons, 


Exports | 
in Thousand | 


In Million 
£. Metric Tons. | 


In Million 
Zz. 


Se 13,352 173-2 10,049 | 1246 


a> 16,660 194-4 15,416 141-0 
14,171 1429 =| 16401 3478 
ee 21,867 m7 | 20,740 167°6 

‘ | ww) ™ 
,. aoe 26,611 2043 | 18,292 162°8 
1I996- -  - 36,410 2279 | 25,719 187°6 


You see a big and continued progress in each period, in each 
class of trade, in the quantity of trade done, and in the money paid 
and received therefor. To take the value of the exports, you have 
in the first period, of eight years, an increase of 16:4 millions 
sterling, equal to over 13 per cent.; in the second period, of nine 
years, an increase of 203 million pounds, equal to nearly 14 per 
cent. ; in the third period, of eight years, an increase of 248 mil- 
lions, equal to over 15 per cent. Thus there has not only been 
a steady increase right along from the early ‘seventies, but the 
ratio of increase has been getting more rapid. Later export 
statistics show continued substantial advances: in 1898 the 
value was £187,828,000; in 1899, £199,571,000. Still more sig- 
nificant than lump totals of all kinds of trade is the kind of trade 
done; and a study of the German foreign trade returns will show 
that though the total imports are increasing they tend to diminish 
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(notwithstanding the increased population and its increased pur- 
chasing power) in respect to fully-manufactured goods, the growth 
being mainly in raw and semi-raw materials. Thus, in 1897 the 
import of iron amounted to 31,856,000 centners, in 1898 to 
35,166,000 centners, in 1899 to 41,654,000 centners. Undyed 
woollen yarns rose from 24,287 centners in 1897 to 27,496 centners 
in 1898, and to 32,314 centners in 1899, showing that though 
Germany was buying more foreign goods, the increase was in large 
part owing to her use of more raw material in her factories, 
making her more than ever independent of foreign manufactures, 
and more conspicuously than before a competitor in the world’s 
markets for the sale of manufactures. Germany is realizing her 
double ambition—the manufacture in German factories of the 
goods used by Germans, and the manufacture in German factories 
of goods for sale in foreign markets. 


CoAL AND Iron. 


It will help to the gaining of a yet more vivid view of German 
industrial progress if we glance at a few of the leading industries 
in detail. Take first coal. The average annual production in the 
years 1865-69 was 23,942,000 tons. Here is how the industry has 
fared since (the figures are exclusive of lignite) :-— 


Per Head of 
Population. 


Average. Tons. Tons, 
1870-4... =... “32,278,000 ... O79 
1875-9... ... 89,007,000... 6 ODI 
1880-4... ... 93,192,000... 0 RS 
1885-9 ...  ... 61,888,000 ... 0.32 
1890-4... os 40,084,000 ... a it 
1895-7... 85,290,000 ... 16) 


Comparing the actual production of 1890 and 1897 we find a 
growth of 29 per cent.. But if we extend the comparison a couple 
of years, and take the latest decennial period, between 1890, with 
an output of 70,238,000 tons, and 1899, with an output of 
101,622,000 tons, we find a growth of 44°7 per cent. 

The production of pig iron has progressed as follows from the 
1,165,000 tons, which was the average producticn of the years 
1865-9 :— 

Per Head of 
Population. 


Average. Tons. Tons. 
1870-4... ue 1,818,000... .. 0°04 
1875-9... ee 2,037,000... .. 0°05 
1880-4... “se 3,219,000... 2 OT 
1885-9... Mer 4,018,000... as 388 
1890-4... dei 4,920,000... os, RO 


1895-7... or 6,240,000... Ol 
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The production of pig iron in 1898 reached 7,313,000 tons, and 
in 1899, 8,142,000 tons. 


OrHER INDUSTRIES. 

Ship-building presents another important and typical instance. 
Here we have an industry particularly illustrative of determined 
ambition and successful achievement ; for no mere protective tariff 
or bagman ability would suffice to establish ship-yards upon any 
worthy scale; yet the yards have been established, upon a note- 
worthy scale. Not only are German yards building for German 
shipping lines ships outvieing in size and magnificence those of 
any other—even British—yards, but foreign navies are going to 
Germany for their ships. Between 1895 and 1898 German yards 
delivered to the foreigner twenty-four war-ships ; in the course of 
the year 1898 twenty-two battle-ships were under construction at 
German yards for foreign account. The total German construction 
in 1899 reached 252,464 tons, of which 40,780 tons were naval. 

No whit less notable is the progress in German shipping. 
Kspecially is it worthy of remark in connection with Germany’s 
modern excursion into the outer world. German lines are busy in 
the Atlantic trade ; they look like getting something of a monopoly 
of the East African trade; South Africa knows them well ; so does 
West Africa; their ships are beginning to plough the waters of 
the Far East. In 1871 the tonnage of German ships—(I am quot- 
ing figures from one of Mr. Gastrell’s reports)—was 982,355, of 
which only $1,944 tons were steam tonnage; by January Ist, 1897, 
the total tonnage was about 1,650,000, of which 1,039,200 tons 
were steam. The progress of the North German Lloyd is in the 
mouths of all who go down to the sea in ships, and that Company 
claims that when its newly placed orders are completed it will be 
the biggest steamship line in the world. Readers of The Times 
may remember the Berlin correspondent’s report of the function at 
Stettin in January last, when, in the presence of the Kaiser, Count 
‘von Biilow christened the Hamburg-America’s Deutschland, and 
delivered a panegyric upon the progress of German shipping. He 
detailed the history of the Hamburg-American Company : how it 
was founded in 1847 with a capital of 450,000 marks, and has to- 
day a capital of sixty-five million marks, and its latest output, the 
Deutschland, was to be “the mightiest ship in the world,” and 
excel all existing vessels. Then the German Foreign Secretary 
reviewed in glowing terms the general progress of German shipping, 
telling his delighted hearers that during the past thirty years the 
tonnage of the German mercantile marine had been multiplied 
fifteen times over, insomuch that Germany now occupied second 
place among commercial and sea-faring nations. (“Commercial ” 
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was a little beyond strict accuracy; the United States and England 
are both still in front in that respect.) More soberly, but not less 
impressively, did the late Sir Charles Oppenheimer refer to the 
same theme in his Consular Report for 1897*: “The entire goods 
traftic of the subventioned Imperial mail liners amounted in 1888 
to 58,477 tons, valued at 74515,000 marks. It has risen in 1896 
to 166,575 tons, valued at 160,430,000 marks.” 

From shipping one’s thoughts naturally turn to ports, and, in the 
case of Germany, to Hamburg par excellence, though at least one 
other port—Bremen to wit—should not be left out of account. 
But let Hamburg suffice. When I wrote Made in Germany I 
pointed out as a fact of remarkable significance that “in 1893 the 
total tonnage of the sea-going ships which touched at Hamburg 
for the first time left Liverpool behind, and in 1894 Hamburg cut 
her record of the year before.” And Hamburg’s progress since has 
not slackened. The tonnage cleared at that port in 1895 amounted 
to 6,280,000 tons; in 1898 the figure had reached 7,393,000. 
Between 1889, when Hamburg joined the Zollverein, and 1898 (so 
Mr. Cornelius Rozenraad told the Society of Arts last year), Ham- 
burg had spent over 300 million marks in improving her harbour ; 
she is now the first port in Europe, and ranks immediately after 
London. 

Railway traffic makes a good guide to the volume of trade in a 
country. Germany’s goods traffic in 1875 amounted to ninety 
million tons; in 1898 the figure was 222 million tons,—and not- 
withstanding that the great network of German canals is 
becoming increasingly burdened with freight. In 1882 the total 
known tonnage of vessels employed in German inland navigation 
was 1,658,266 tons: in 1892 it was 2,760,553 tons. 

Let me quote one more representative industry—the textile. 
This is worth quoting because it is the chief industrial industry in 
Germany, employing nearly a million persons, as against 640,000 
in the metal manufactures, which is the next biggest. Moreover 
Germany depends for the volume of her exports more upon textiles 
than upon any other one branch of trade. The textile industry is 
worth referring to for another reason, which will appear as we go 
on. How its various branches have developed will be gathered 
from the following figures which I have extracted from Sir Charles 
Oppenheimer’s last report already referred to. In Rhineland and 
Westphalia the number of spindles in the cotton mills was 717,000 
in 1888; it was 1,636,000 in 1897. They consumed 226,000 met. 
centners of raw cotton in 1885, and 470,000 met. centners in 1897. 
In the German carded woollen mills in 1888 there were 685,000 
spindles, and in 1897 1,850,000. 


* Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 2122, 1898. 
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THE REVERSE OF THE MEDAL. 


This increase in the textile industry makes a convenient intro- 
duction to a consideration of the other side of the case. It is right 
enough that Germans should swell with pride when they contem- 
plate the marvellous industrial and commercial progress of their 
country, and right that Englishmen should ponder seriously over 
such facts (and the meaning to them of those facts) as I have 
adduced in the preceding pages. But a true and complete history 
of modern German commerce must take count of the shadows as well 
as the high lights in the picture. And in the great textile trades of 
the country those shadows just now are uncomfortably conspicuous. 

The consumption of woollen goods, both in the home and in the 
export market, has not, Sir Charles Oppenheimer assured us, kept 
pace with the rapid advance indicated in the above production 
statistics. This, I am afraid, is a characteristic of other countries 
besides Germany; but the matter is of considerable moment to 
Germany, in view of the relative and actual extent of the trade. 
Gloomy thoughts deed seem to be uppermost in these days in 
German textile circles, and a downward trend of textile company 
dividends and a gathering competition all over the world justify 
any number of gloomy thoughts. The net earnings in the German 
carded woollen mills in 1888 amounted to 10 per cent., then rose (I 
am again following Sir Charles Oppenheimer) to 16 per cent.; then 
went down to 3 per cent. In 1891 there was an actual loss of 
1 per cent. ; better times followed with the boom in the middle of 
the ‘nineties, showing earnings as high as 9 per cent., but in 1897 
there was again a positive loss on the working. The reasons are— 
heavy Customs duties in other countries, and over-production in 
Germany. Rather more than a year ago a Union of the mills 
resolved to reduce the output by 20 per cent. And now the 
united German manufacturers of worsted goods have also resolved 
upon a 20 per cent. reduction in output, from the 1st June last to 
the end of the year. This sounds like prudence, but not much like 
progress. 

I am not bringing this textile instance forward as typical. It is 
not. <A table of dividends of fifty-two of the most important iron 
works and collieries in Germany shows an average distribution of 
10°68 per cent. in 1896-7, as against 7°59 per cent. in 1895-6, and 
545 per cent. in 1894-5.* The dividends paid in 1898 in a number 
of typical industries—iron, cement, &c.—exceeded by one or more 
per cent. those paid in 1897.4 These increases in dividends— 
many more instances could be quoted—may be indications of 
permanent progress in German industries, or they may (as is the 
case in England) be indications merely of the temporary boom. I 


* Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 2122, 1898, p. 7. 
t Diplomatic and Consular Reports, No. 2312, 1899, p. 5. 
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think they are both, and principally the former. At the same 
time, this prosperity in many industries does not derogate much 
from the significance of the rift within the German industrial lute. 
The somewhat ouninous position of the textile trades is a sign that 
Germany is not going to find industrial expansion altogether plain 
sailing in the future. There are other signs that Germany is not 
getting things all her own way in the world’s markets. She is 
confronted with conditions vastly different from those England 
experienced in the course of her big development in the earlier 
half of the century. England had no rival worth the name; there 
was no nation immediately capable of becoming her rival. 
Germany, on the contrary, has got to fight every inch of her 
way. By our supineness we have made the fight easier for her, in 
so far as English competition had to be attacked ; but Englishmen 
are beginning to awake to the situation, and their defeat is not in 
the future going to be such an easy matter. But in addition to 
England, Germany has to contend with the still more threatening 
competition of the United States, and, deeply as I am impressed 
with German industrial progress, I feel inclined, from a pretty 
constant study of the facts in their latest development, to back the 
United States in the competition. 

Let me mention just one instance of Germany’s failure to keep 
the upper hand. There is the great beet sugar industry. 
Stimulated by the bounty system, this industry has grown to 
vast proportions, and both agriculture and industry generally in 
Germany would suffer severely from a backward movement. But 
a blow may be struck at any moment. The United States, by a 
special duty, have countervailed the bounty on German sugar, and 
this countervailing duty, added to the normal duty charged upon 
imported sugar entering the United States, has practically killed 
the export of German beet sugar thither. Canada has taken 
measures to keep the German sugar out of her ports. India has 
followed suit. It is at least on the cards that England, either by 
imposing a countervailing duty, or by prohibiting the entry of 
bounty-fed sugar into this country, or by joining a convention of 
the Powers for the abolition of sugar bounties, will deal another 
tremendous blow at the German trade. When the bounties are 
abolished or countervailed West Indian production will again raise 
its head in effective competition with the German ; Queensland, it 
is clear, will make her presence felt very formidably; the United 
States will see to the development of the sugar plantations of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippines, in addition to 
cultivating cane sugar in Louisiana and beet sugar in other of the 
States. Germany’s sugar outlook is by no means promising, and 
the very extent of the present development of the industry gives 
the threatened check a more serious character. 
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GERMAN FINANCE. 


By this I mean her private finance. The public finance of the 
Empire need not concern us here; that is sound enough, as is the 
public finance of any Great Power. But in continuation of the 
line of thought adopted in the previous section, it may be as well 
to refer briefly to the general status of Germany’s unofficial finance. 
Nothing is more common in conversations in the City than 
ominous head-shaking when this subject is mentioned. True, 
imany statistics may be adduced in proof of the great progress 
made in Germany’s banking business in recent years. That such 
progress should have been made goes, indeed, without saying, 
after a recitation of the country’s industrial and commercial 
progress. For instance, one may quote the great increase in 
the Reichsbank’s business, whose total operations rose in value 
from 1,834 millions in 1876 to 6,066 millions in 1895, an increase 
of 231 per cent. in twenty years. Or one may call attention to 
the fact that the deposits at German banks rose from thirty- 
nine millions to fifty-four millions sterling in the nine years 
from 1889 to 1897. Mr. Rozenraad, at the Society of Arts 
last year, spoke of the proposed augmentation of the capital of 
German banks by huge sums. And this gentleman illustrated his 
theme of German banking prosperity by the production of a table 
showing an increase from 18,496,000 marks in 1895 to 28,018,000 
marks in 1898 in the gross profits of the Deutsche Bank, and of 
handsome, if not quite so large, increases in the profits of the half- 
dozen other leading banks. He also showed how the issues of 
the German banks had grown from 1,419 million marks in 1894 
to 2,697 million marks in 1898. But all such figures do not neces- 
sarily imply soundness ; expansion may be inflation. And recent 
events are showing that some of the expansion in German financial 
operations is not of the soundest character. Mr. Rozenraad followed 
his enumeration of the figures I have just quoted by an analysis of 
the component parts of these issues, whence it appears that in 1894 
ninety-five of the 1,419 million marks represented issues in indus- 
trial shares: in 1898, 477 out of the 2,697 million marks were 
issues of the same kind. This is a noticeable relative growth in 
the more speculative kind of business: but it might be said that 
it is only the necessary accompaniment of industrial growth, and 
any way does not compromise the stability of the banks or the 
country’s finance. That would be the case in England; it is not 
the case in Germany. An important function of German banks 
(unlike English houses) is the aiding of speculative enterprise by 
actively financing the same. It will readily be seen how shaky, in 
consequence, becomes the whole financial fabric of Germany in a 
time of commercial depression, or in the event, say, of American 
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competition forcing German enterprises out of the field. German 
banks, indeed, now go even farther upon their risky course. Under 
the new Bourse law, time bargains in the purchase of goods are 
prohibited, but the speculative purchase of bonds goes on just the 
same, for the banks lend speculators the money. Further, it may 
be mentioned that Berlin has a difficulty in getting its bank-rate 
down to figures at which business men can safely borrow (the rate 
is normally higher than ours), and a few months ago German com- 
mercial men were regarding the price of money with somewhat 
lively apprehensions in consequence; and during June the forced 
liquidations and the financial position generally in Germany be- 
came so serious as to have a notably depressing effect upon the 
stock markets of the world. 

Such considerations as I have briefly hinted at in this and the 
preceding section should be carefully borne in mind when estimat- 
ing Germany’s new position. I do not bring them forward with 
any notion of sending Englishmen to sleep. Commercial and 
financial troubles in Germany will not appreciably mitigate German 
competition with this country. These considerations are rather 
for the consumption of Germans, who already seem to be antici- 
pating the time when (they think) they will rule the world, and 
for those Englishmen who in politics have become so impressed 
with Germany’s might in these latter days that some of them are 
ready to cringe to Germany in a fasbion they would not follow in 
the case of any other Power. The fact is that though Germany’s 
industrial revolution and commercial progress and increased wealth 
have brought her much power of a kind, they have also increased 
her vulnerability, and exposed her to dangers she knew not before. 


GERMANY’s HostracEs To ForTUNE. 

We get a yet more vivid presentment of the new Germany when 
we take a wider survey than the geographical confines of the 
German Empire." German banks dotted about South American 
cities ; German capital—assiduously piled up in recent years—gaily 
embarked upon all sorts of speculative foreign enterprises : tram- 
ways in the Argentine; railways in Asia Minor; German colonies, 
remarkable for nothing but their defencelessness and need of 
defence ; German merchants, with assets and liabilities scattered 
over the face of the civilized and uncivilized earth. It is when we 
come to the consideration of these things that the exceeding vul- 
nerability, the positive weakness in an international view, of the 
new Germany becomes so startlingly apparent. Glance for a 
moment at one or two of these enterprises. 

Present events in China bring into conspicuous relief Germany’s 
ambitions in that country, whose realization began with the occupa- 
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tion of Kiao Chao. Doubtless Germany felt she was exhibiting her 
strength when she seized the bay from the decrepit hands of China. 
(The Chinese power of resistance had not then raised its head.) 
But upon consideration we see that the business was characterized 
by aggressive, almost impudent self-assertion, rather than by 
strength; and Germany by her action raised troubles which she 
is unequal to quelling, so that the major part of the work falls 
upon the other Powers. Germany could not have remained 
at Kiao Chao a month but for the complaisance of England 
and Russia and France. There was, therefore, no wonderful 
strong-man exhibition in this Chinese enterprise to excite the 
world’s admiration. We need not (if I may be pardoned the 
alliterative phrase) kow-tow to Kiao Chao; yet we all seem to 
have done it, more or less. What, in point of fact, Germany 
has achieved by her seizure of the harbour and the proclamation of 
a sphere of influence over the Shan-Tung Peninsula is the weakening 
of her defences by the extension of the parts of her Empire which 
may need defending. She is putting money into Shan-Tung; she 
is going to build railways there, and dig coal-pits, and generally 
develop the place. And though it is difficult to see how all these ° 
operations, though they may, possibly, enrich a few German 
capitalists, are going to strengthen the German Empire,* it is 
quite easy to see that they may require a good deal of protection, 
and embroil Germany in all sorts of troubles which might other- 
wise have been avoided, and which can only be disposed of satis- 
factorily by the display and exercise of formidable strength. 

The Bagdad railway scheme may also be mentioned. This is a 
project for a railway extending from the German Anatolian system, 
and running right across Asia Minor to Bagdad, terminating at 
Basra, a port on the Persian Gulf. Some scheme of the sort is not 
new to men’s minds. The Russians had a similar project in view 
not long ago, and Count Kapnist, 1 believe, actually surveyed the 
route. Mr. Rechnitzer, though an Austrian, represented a syndi- 
cate of English capitalists who were also bent upon obtaining a 
concession for a similar, but rather better placed railway; and it 
certainly seems, if the railway is to be constructed, that it should 
properly be an English line, seeing that by extending it eastwards 
from Basra through Beluchistan, and thence to Kurachi, a direct 
overland connection might be made from the Mediterranean to 
India, and, if necessary, onwards to Burmah and the Yang-tse 
Valley in China. The whole scheme sounds rather breathless, if 


* There appears to be some arrangement by which the German Empire is to 
participate officially in any profits which may accrue from the running of German 
railways in China. But I don’t think, on consideration, it will be found that such 
potential participation detracts seriously from my argument, 
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magnificent. Anyway it did not come off. The English capitalists, 
though they offered to construct the line without a guarantee from 
the Turkish Government, lacked from their official representatives 
the assiduous support which the German company received from 
the German Ambassador at Constantinople, and the concession 
was granted to a syndicate representing chiefly the Anatolian 
Railway Company and the Deutsche Bank. The concession has 
made Russia very angry, and is regarded in Germany and elsewhere 
as a triumph for German diplomacy and enterprise. I think there 
are other ways of regarding it. The Euphrates Valley might have 
been at one time worthy of its legendary connection with the 
Garden of Eden ; at present the country is mostly bare rocks, and 
the inhabitants are chiefly remarkable for their sparseness and 
poverty. The Anatolian Railway, which runs inland from the 
coast for some distance, hardly earns enough from its traftic to 
grease the wheels of its carriages, and it is not easy to see how 
further progression into the desert is going to increase the traffic 
returns; even with the ancient emporium of Bagdad and a port 
on the Persian Gulf as objectives, it requires an optimistic mind to 
foretell such an access of traffic as will pay for the intervening 
hundreds of barren miles through which the railway will have to 
pass. The present Anatolian Company lives by its guarantees. 
Regularly, at the appointed times, it comes upon the Turkish Ex- 
chequer for the agreed payments. Of course the Turkish Ex- 
chequer is empty; it always is; so the Deutsche Bank lends the 
Turkish Government some money, and the Turkish Government 
pays the German Company. That sort of thing can’t go on for 
ever; unpaid Turkish officials will not always sit quiet while a 
foreign railway company scoops up the little money that can be 
raked into the Turkish Exchequer. Since the guarantees are 
to be extended larger payments will be necessary, and the 
Deutsche Bank, which has so conveniently furnished the needful 
in the past, is now, by its participation in the Bagdad scheme, it- 
self to be a receiver of the guarantees. Will it continue to provide 
the Porte with money to pay them? It all seems very mixed. 
What does appear plain is that the whole scheme, financially, is a 
risky one, and that it is likely to lead to all sorts of political 
trouble, involving Germany in disputes she would be best clear of. 

Another notable scene of German enterprise overseas is Africa 
—though the word enterprise in connection with German African 
colonization does not sound quite appropriate. But this quarter 
of the world is particularly well worth citing, seeing that here 
especially Germany is dependent upon England’s goodwill. 
England is going to provide Germany with telegraphic communi- 
cation through German East Africa, by means of the Cape to Cairo 
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telegraph. By means of the Cape to Cairo railway it is also 
proposed that Germany shall get her South West African Colony 
developed by a branch railway running across Damaraland to the 
West Coast. Let these two instances of the value of England’s aid 
suffice as illustration. They ought to be enough to convince even 
a gesticulating member of the German Colonial Society of the 
importance of conciliating English goodwill, if German Africa is 
ever to be worth a pfennig to Germany. Another consideration 
arising out of this last is, that African Possessions are getting to 
need active possession ; if they can’t be developed into strong and 
healthy communities they are going to be sources of weakness to 
the country which holds them. Now Germany virtually admits 
that she cannot develop those African Possessions of hers without 
England’s help. The moral is plain enough to make further words 
superfluous. 


ENGLAND’S PROPER ATTITUDE. 


And this is the nation which English statesmen would have their 
country cringe before, for no other apparent reason than that 
German potentates strut around, shouting “ Deiitschland uber Alles,” 
and permit themselves raucous discourtesies in their responsible 
references to England. Such an attitude on our part is not the 
manly English way; it is not common-sense; for there is no 
justification in fact for our suppliant pose before the Teuton. 
Germany badly wants foreign markets for the sale of her increasing 
output of manufactures; other nations, with their own economic 
interests to look after, are shutting the door ever tighter in 
Germany’s face. She is therefore becoming abjectly dependent upon 
the markets of the British Empire. Already, by the institution of 
the Canadian preference, German traders have begun to shiver with 
apprehension ; and Canada’s example is going to be followed more 
widely. It can be followed to any extent, and quite easily to such 
an extent as would bring Germany to her knees, pleading for our 
clemency. At the present time a new commercial treaty is pend- 
ing between this country and Germany; if we chose to insert stiff 
provisions in that treaty—in respect to our own economic interests 
it is sincerely to be hoped that we shall set our feet down pretty 
firmly—Germany would be helpless to resist, and in the game of 
retaliation we could do her much more harm than she could do to 
us. I am not, of course, advocating for one moment that we should 
embark upon an unfriendly course. My sole point is that ours is the 
upper hand, and that it is for Germany to seek our friendship, not 
our place to seek hers. The best of German statesmen and business 
men know this, and English statesmen should not be too proud to 
learn it, 

ERNesT E. WILLIAMS, 
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WALTER BAGEHOT. 


I HAVE sometimes wondered whether Bagehot has yet received his 
due fame. His patent of literary rank needs, indeed, no critic’s 
countersign. His intimate friends, R. Hutton and Sir R. Giffen, 
havegiven admirable appreciationsof his intellect and character. Sir 
M.E. Grant-Duff’s address in a recent number of this Review shows 
how deeply he impressed a most competent eye-witness. There is 
a curious testimony to his interest for more distant readers. Some 
years ago the “ Travelers’ Insurance Company ” of Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, set a precedent in advertising which authors might desire to see 
imitated in England. It published a complete edition of Bagehot’s 
works, with its own name printed in the headlines throughout the 
volumes. It employed, too, a most competent editor. Mr. Forrest 
Morgan laboured upon Bagehot’s text with a zeal unsurpassable by 
any editor of a classic. Bagehot was either incapable of correcting 
proofs or calmly indifferent to errors: his pages bristle with mis- 
prints and grammatical solecisms; he mangled quotations so 
strangely that it is difficult to explain how he contrived to do it, 
and, as he rarely gave references, the task of identifying and 
correcting was very laborious. Mr. Morgan’s zeal was equal to the 
difficulty, and a British author again owes to an American the 
first performance of a valuable service. No one can read the col- 
lected works without recognizing the singular versatility and 
vivacity of Bagehot’s intellect. It is remarkable, says Bagehot, 
that Ricardo had already made a fortune and transformed the 
science of economics when he died at the age of fifty-one. Either 
performance might have been a sufficient life occupation. Bagehot 
died at precisely the same age, having been a successful man of 
business, an energetic journalist, and the author of treatises which 
made a mark upon political, economical, and sociological specula- 
tion. Whatever the value of Bagehot’s theories, his literary faculty 
was, of course, incomparably superior to Ricardo’s. His books 
confirm what his friends tell us of his conversation. His mind was 
so alert, his interest in life so keen, and his powers of illustration 
so happy, that he could give freshness even to talk upon the British 
Constitution and liveliness to a discussion of the Bank reserve. 
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He could not, that is, be dull or commonplace even on the driest or 
tritest of topics. 

If, as I fancy, Bagehot scarcely received so ready a welcome as 
he deserved, one cause is obvious. Authors, if I may adopt a 
formula which he employed rather too often, may be divided into two 
classes, the sentimentalists and the cynics. There can be no doubt 
which is the most popular. Everybody likes “ geniality ” in print 
as in talk; and, of course, everybody is quite right in the main. 
Yet the genial author has the benefit of a packed jury. Each 
reader perhaps takes to himself the compliment paid to his species : 
what good fellows we all are! And then we are all pleased with 
every accession to the tacit conspiracy for keeping up comfortable 
illusions. The poor cynic can hardly get a fair hearing. It is 
surely desirable that somebody should look facts in the face, 
instead of taking credit for the equivocal virtue called “seeing 
the bright side of things.” Things in general have a very dark 
side; and though the man who dwells upon it gets an unpleasant 
name, he may be doing us an important service. We always need 
good assailants of humbug. “Cynic,” indeed, has a very variable’ 
connotation, and it would be altogether wrong to apply the epithet 
to Bagehot without qualification. In Hutton’s life of his friend 
the word inevitably comes up, but with the explanation that it refers 
to a youthful failing, more or less outlived. Bagehot, he admits, 
always scorned a fool, and in early days the scorn was not yet 
tempered by the compassion which is the growth of later years— 
when we have come to know how many and what excellent people 
belong to the class. Bagehot’s satirical “ hear, hear,” he tells us, 
took the heart out of young orators at debating societies and 
reduced the over-eloquent man to his “lowest terms.” His 
“cynicism” meant anything but indifference. It was combined 
with exuberantly high spirits and intense enjoyment of intellec- 
tual combats. University College, in Gower Street, was then, if 
Hutton is right, a far more “ awakening” place than most Oxford 
colleges. Bagehot, like all clever lads, owed less to lecturers than 
to his contemporaries: to the impact, as he says, of thought upon 
thought, to “mirth and refutation, ridicule and laughter,” which 
are the “free play of the natural mind.” The young men discussed 
every topic from the Corn Laws to the question whether “ A is A” 
can be properly called a“ law of thought.” Oxford, on the contrary, 
according to Bagehot, was recommended by authorities as a place 
where “ the appetite for knowledge was repressed,” a sleepy hollow 
in which the Thirty-nine Articles were taken to represent ultimate 
logical categories. An orthodox University, of course, looked stupid 
enough in Gower Street, the natural home of heterodoxy. Oxford 
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thought, but to Bagehot, in spite of certain faint proclivities to- 
wards Catholicism, the Oxford speculations appeared to be futile 
danglings after extinct phantasms. Oz‘ord, indeed, provided him 
with one most congenial friend in Arthur Clough. But Clough 
represented the revolt against the Oxford of Newman, developing 
into a mellow, all-round cynicism. The true cynic should perceive 
that neither side has a monopoly of humbug. Bagehot’s views of 
many things might be expressed, as Hutton remarks, in Clough’s 
lines : 
“ Old things need not be therefore true, 
O brother man ; nor yet the new ”— 

which some people, like Emerson, translate as really meaning that 
“ Nothing is either true or new.” Clough, says his friend, was led 
to a certain discouragement—a disenchantment; a “ fatigued way 
of looking at great subjects ”—partly, as Bagehot thought, because 
he had been prematurely forced by Arnold’s training into “ moral 
earnestness.” In fact, he had learnt that Arnold’s disciples could 
be prigs. From that fate Bagehot was preserved by his vivid 
interest in life. If humbugs abounded all round, he did not become 
indifferent and fastidious, but only found an ampler field for his 
combative propensities. How little he was tainted by priggishness 
or “moral earnestness ” appears from the curious set of letters from 
Paris upon the coup d’‘tat in 1851. Bagehot there came out as a 
thorough cynic, and his private letters, Hutton tells us, were even 
more cynical than those published in the Inquirer. The readers 
of that paper—good sound believers in The Times and the British 
Constitution—were naturally scandalized by the audacious young 
gentleman who argued that it was quite right to gag the Press and 
to ship off Leaders of the Opposition to Cayenne. Most young 
Liberals had been roused to enthusiasm by the revolutionary 
movements of 1848. Bagehot could only see the absurdities and 
the failures. He superintended the censtruction of the barricades 
at Paris to amuse himself; but he was revolted by the “sallow, 
sincere, sour fanaticism” behind them: the real Montagnards, 
who would rather shoot him than not. It is not possible, he 
observes, “to respect anyone who believes in human brother- 
hood.” That faith is too obviously nonsensical. “ M. Buonaparte 
is entitled to very great praise. He has very good heels to his 
boots, and the French just want treading down and nothing 
else—calm, cruel, business-like oppression to take the dogmatic. 
conceit out of their heads.” J.S. Mill had praised the French 
spirit of generalization. That spirit had come to this, that every 
Parisian wanted his head tapped in order to get the formule 
and nonsense out of it. Bagehot thoroughly accepted the view of 
the shopkeepers, that revolutions were bad for trade, and that Louis 
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Napoleon, who put them down, was a genuine “Saviour of 
Society.” A really eloquent passage upon the power of the 
Catholic Church suggests the more serious side of his doctrine. 
You may, he tells the Freethinker, disprove the creeds as much as 
you please ; but in the end you find that the “ poorest priest in the 
remote region of the Basses Alpes has more power over men’s 
souls than human cultivation: his ill-mouthed masses move 
women’s souls ; can you? Ye scoff at Jupiter, yet he at least was 
believed in; you never have been. Idol for idol, the dethroned is 
better than the wnathroned.” Superstition, that is, may be ridicu- 
lous to the reasoner; but to the politician it is a vast and living 
force to be reckoned with, and therefore to be respected. Bagehot’s 
early leaning to Catholicism meant that he was susceptible to the 
historical prestige and imaginative fascinations of the Catholic 
Church. But then he was too thorough a Rationalist to accept 
Newman’s recipe for suppressing doubt—that is, putting it down 
by an “act of will.” In point of logic, the creed was false, though in 
practice, the Church might be not the less useful in its proper place. 
Though humbug, as Hosea Biglow remarked, has a “solid value,” he 
won't believe it for himself. Some humbug, moreover, is purely mis- 
chievous. Both in religion and in politics dogmatism pretends to 
make absolute truths out of any principles that will lead to the 
desired conclusion. The Revolutionists illustrated the political 
evil; for in politics all absolute principles are necessarily absurd. 
Politics, as Burke had first shown, are “ made of time and place” ; 
they are “a piece of business . . . to be determined by sense 
and circumstance.” The one question is whether institutions 
will work ; not whether they can be ostensibly deduced from some 
arbitrary bit of abstract logic. 

Bagehot’s youthful audacity applied this to defend the inde- 
fensible. He was, as Hutton says, “exasperating.” He sang the 
praises of an “unprincipled adventurer,” and made light of perjury 
and violence. His cynicism was flourished with excessive levity, 
and good people’s scruples needlessly flouted. Yet, assuming that 
Louis Napoleon deserved everything that even Victor Hugo could 
say of him, the letters show the real value of good, sweeping, out- 
rageous cynicism. They raise the question which, sooner or later, 
has to be answered. The viler the despot the more important 
it is to enquire, What is the secret of his despotic power? It is all 
very well for popular orators to answer, “ Alliance with the devil.” 
A more philosophic observer will remark that a state of things in 
which the devil has such power must be radically wrong. In pro- 
claiming the wickedness of the successful you are proving the 
imbecility of the virtuous. Your own principles may be ir- 
refragable. Then why are they impracticable? The lofty idealist 
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refuses to consider such questions. The error, he assumes, cannot 
be in his theories wherever else it may be. The function of the 
cynic is to force him to descend from the clouds and explain 
instead of simply denouncing. Bagehot, that is, was really putting 
a-grave difficulty. He was only giving the most paradoxical turn to 
the convictions which found fuller expression in his later writings. 
The weaknesses of French politicians which he described with 
such singular vigour have certainly not wanted illustration from 
later experience. Nobody could describe more clearly some causes 
of the instability of the political order in France. Politics means 
business, and therefore compromise. When every man is so 
logical that compromise becomes a deadly sin, how can the 
antagonists be held together except by a despotism which at least 
offers material prosperity? Bagehot’s special way of putting it 
is characteristic. Theory in the lump is bad. The most essential 
quality for a free people, he declares, “is much stupidity.” He 
points his moral by describing the pleasure with which, after a 
surfeit of brilliant French journalism, he came across an article in 
The Morning Herald. There was no “sharp theory” in it, “no 
pointed expression, no fatiguing brilliancy,” only “a dull, creeping, 
satisfactory sensation that there was nothing to admire.” There 
was some good in the coup d’état which at least suppressed the 
useless, endless, empty logic-chopping of smart Parisian theorizers. 

Bagehot is seeking point at the expense of accuracy, and will 
not take the sting out of his paradoxes. His wiser readers may 
supply the qualifications for themselves. If the less wise are 
shocked, he will only smile in his sleeve. He had far too much 
intellect to accept the thoroughly cynical conclusions that since 
we can know nothing we may believe anything, and since 
philosophy is delusive give up the attempt to theorize at all. On 
the contrary, his weakness is ‘a rather excessive tendency to 
theorize. It appears in the literary criticisms, at which I can here 
only glance as illustrations of his habitual mental attitude. They 
have, above all things, the essential merits of freshness and 
sincerity. If he has not the special knowledge, he is absolutely 
free from the pedantry, of the literary expert. He has none of 
the cant of criticism, and never bores us with “romantic and 
classical” or “objective and subjective.” When he wants a 
general theory—as he always does—he strikes one out in the heat 
of the moment. He has almost a trick—as I have hinted—of 
dividing all writers into two classes: philosophers are either 
“seers” or “gropers”; novelists are “miscellaneous” or “senti- 
mental”; genius is symmetrical or irregular, and so forth. 
Such classifications will not always bear reflection: they only give 
einphasis to a particular aspect; but they show how his mind 
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is always swarming with theories, and how he looks upon literature 
as a man primarily interested in the wider problems of life and 
character which literature reflects. Critics, of course, might find 
fault with many of his dicta. He is sometimes commonplace 
because he tells us how things strike him, and not the less that 
they have struck every competent writer in much the same way; he 
writes of Shakespeare and Milton as if he had discovered them for 
the first time; he can at times utter a crude judgment, because 
he is too indifferent—if that be possible—to orthodox literary 
authority, and his literary criticism diverges into psychological 
or political speculations which are hardly relevant. That means 
that he is really most interested in the man behind the books. It 
is characteristic that he attacks the common statement about 
Shakespeare which declares the man to be unknowable. Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase, “Others abide our question, thou art free!” is 
used, rightly or wrongly, to justify a theory which Bagehot holds 
—and I confess that I agree with him—to involve a complete 
fallacy. It is this interest in character, the comparative 
indifference to the technical qualities of books, and their value 
as bringing us into relations with living human beings, that 
gives a special interest to Bagehot’s work. It implies no want 
of enthusiasm. Bagehot admires some men who had a personal 
interest for him, Clough and Hartley Coleridge, even more warmly 
than most authorities would sanction. He shows at any rate— 
and that is the vital point—how they affected one of their ablest 
contemporaries. 

Bagehot’s strong point, indeed, is insight into character: what 
one of his critics has called his “Shakespearean” power of per- 
ceiving the working of men’s minds. To possess that power a man 
must be a bit of what is harshly called a cynic. He must be able 
to check the sentimentalist tendency to lose all characterization in 
a blaze of light. His hero-worship must be restrained by humour 
and common-sense. Carlyle, the great prophet of that creed, could 
draw most admirable portraits because there was a Diogenes 
behind the enthusiast ; and an underlying shrewdness was always 
asserting itself behind the didactic panegyric. In Bagehot’s case, 
again, this quality shows itself in the curious attractiveness for 
him of the more prosaic type of intellect. His article, for example, 
upon Macaulay shows the struggle in his mind. He accepts the 
contemporary estimate of that “ marvellous” book—the History— 
as was natural to a man whose youth coincided with Macaulay’s 
culmination. He especially esteems a writer who can describe a 
commercial panic as accurately as McCulloch, the “driest of political 
economists,” and yet make his account as picturesque as a 
Waverley Novel. Yet he feels keenly the limitations of Macaulay’s 
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inind: the incapacity ever to develop his early opinions; the 
“bookishness” which made him the slave of accepted Whig 
formule ; the “chill nature” (perhaps the word is hardly fair) 
which made him prefer the prosaic and respectable to the 
“ passionate eras of our history.” Yet he also recognized what is per- 
haps too nuch overlooked, Macaulay’s solid common-sense, obscured 
as it may be by the defects which give so antiquated and wooden an 
aspect to his political doctrine. Bagehot, on one side, had strong 
affinities with the old-fashioned Liberalism in which he had been 
educated. Macaulay showed its merits as well as its defects. He 
represents that kind of “stupidity” which Bagehot so thoroughly 
appreciated—the stupidity which is a safeguard against abstract 
theories. Macaulay, as Emerson observes, praised Baconian 
philosophy precisely because it meant by “good,” good to eat 
or good to wear; and thought that its merit was “to avoid ideas 
and avoid morals.” Bagehot could agree with Macaulay that 
“ideas” were dangerous things. He shows in one essay how 
Bolingbroke was too clever by half. He complains in another that 
Lowe “cannot help being brilliant.” He cannot talk “ the 
monotonous humdrum” which sends men to sleep, and which 
they suppose must be “all right.” He has not the “invaluable 
faculty” of diffusing the “ oppressive atinosphere of business-like 
dulness” which is “invaluable to a Parliamentary statesman.” 
Lord Althorp was the ideal leader of the Reform Bill time because 
he was so intellectually clumsy. His mind “had not an epigram 
in the whole of it; everything was solid and ordinary.” So 
Bagehot criticized Gladstone in a very interesting article (1860), 
complaining of his “incessant use of ingenious and unqualified 
principles,” combined with a “scholastic” skill which enables hin 
to prove that any two principles may be consistent. In an earlier 
article he had analyzed with singular acuteness the character of 
Sir Robert Peel, to illustrate the truth that a “constitutional 
statesman is a man of common opinions and uncommon abilities.” 
He has to represent public opinion—the opinion, that is, of the 
average man; and it will come naturally to him to be converted 
quite honestly and yet just at the right time, that is just when 
other inen of business are converted. Originality and Byronic force 
and fervour would make that impossible. Byron’s mind was 
voleanic, and flung out thoughts which crystallized into inde- 
structible forms like lava. Peel’s was one in which opinions 
resembled the “daily accumulating insensible deposits of a rich 
alluviai soil.” 

Articles in this vein, full of brilliant flashes of insight, show 
Bagehot’s peculiar power. It is quaint enough to observe the 
audacious, rapid theorist devoting his brightest insight to a serious 
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commonplace. He was quite in earnest. He admired no one 
more than Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, the very type of the thoroughly 
prosaic, solid utilitarian mind ; and not the less that he was himself 
imaginative and, if not a poet, had marked poetical sensibility. The 
explanation may be suggested by the doctrine which he applied in 
his most valuable works. A scientific enquirer must accumulate 
knowledge of facts, for the whole fabric of science is based upon 
experience. But he must also be always speculating, co-ordinating 
and combining his experience; his mind must be incessantly 
suggesting the theories till he hits upon the one clue that 
leads through the chaotic labyrinth which experience presents to 
puzzle us. Bagehot denounced and ridiculed the theorists who 
asked for no base of experience and placidly assumed that the fact 
would conform to the theory. So long as such theories prevail, 
there can be no stability and therefore no progress. “Stupidity” 
is invaluable just so far as it involves a tacit demand that 
theories should be checked by plain practical application. But 
stupidity absolute—sheer impenetrability to ideas—was so little to 
his taste that a main purpose of his writing is to consider how it 
can be effectually kept under. As a dumb instinctive force, it wants 
a guide, and he is terribly afraid that it will become refractory and 
end by being master. There is the problem which he has to solve. 

First of all, we must see the facts before our eyes. Bagehot’s 
greatest merit is that he perceives and complies with this necessary 
condition of useful enquiry. He illustrates a maxim which he is 
fond of quoting from Paley. It is much harder to make men see that 
there is a difficulty than to make them understand the explanation 
when once they see the difficulty. We build up elaborate screens 
ot words and formule which effectively hide the facts, and make 
us content with sham explanations. “The reason,” he says, “ why 
so few good books are written is that so few people that can write 
know anything.” An author “ has always lived in a room,” he has 
read books and knows the best authors, but he does not learn the 
use of his own ears and eyes. That is terribly true, as every author 
must sorrowfully admit; and probably it is nowhere truer than of 
English political philosophers. English statesmen had made any 
number of acute remarks behind which, one supposes, there ought 
to lie some general theory: but when they tried to say what it was, 
they fell into grievous platitudes and the conventional twaddle 
which is a weariness to the flesh. They took their general 
principles from Aristotle, and their precedents from the days of 
John or Queen Anne; and something surely must have been learnt 
im the interval. Aristotle’s remarks have become platitudes— 
perhaps because they were so wise; but they surely require a little 
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fresh testing. Bagehot’s book upon the British Constitution came 
like a revelation; simply because he had opened his eyes and 
looked at the facts. They were known to everybody; they had 
been known to everybody for generations; and yet, somehow or 
other, nobody had put them together. Every cog and wheel in 
the machinery had been described to its minutest details, but the 
theory supposed to be embodied in its working was hopelessly 
unreal. It was a kind of fossil erudition; and led to singular 
misconceptions, and, moreover, to misconceptions of grave practical 
importance. 

Bagehot’s main point may illustrate his method. When the Con- 
stitution of the United States was framed, the philosophy was supplied 
by authors of the famous Federalist. They had read Montesquieu, 
who was a man of genius, but alsoa Frenchman. He had naturally 
taken for granted that the conventional maxims of English politicians 
corresponded to the vital principles of the British Constitution. 
His disciples supposed that one such principle was the separation 
of the legislative from the executive power. This, says Bagehot, 
was the “literary” and therefore the utterly wrong theory. The 
Americans naturally had George III. on the brain. George III. 
represented the executive in England, and had interfered unduly 
with the legislative. Ifthe American President wasthetrueanalogue 
of the English monarch, the essential point was to provide security 
against this abuse. Carry out the principle of the division of powers 
more thoroughly ; separate the President from the Congress; and 
there would be no danger of a Washington or a Jefferson becoming 
a George III. or a Cromwell. This involved a thorough miscon- 
ception. The President was really analogous not to the King, but 
to the Prime Minister. To divide his functions from the functions 
of Congress would, therefore, be like removing the English Prime 
Minister from the House of Commons. That would clearly 
involve a complete dislocation of the whole English system. The 
fact—obscured for a time by George III.’s personal influence—was 
that the Minister had really become the centre of the executive 
power and the organ of the legislative power. The “efficient 
secret of the British Constitution ” was, therefore, not the division, 
but “the nearly complete fusion” of the two powers. A vital 
change had been unnoticed because it had taken place by a 
tacit and gradual process. The Cabinet has no recognized position 
in our Constitution ; its powers are defined by no definite law ; and 
yet its development implies a profound constitutional change. 
The Cabinet is, says Bagehot, the “hyphen” which joins the 
legislative to the executive power. Because the hyphen had not 
been forged by any legal process, the “fusion” of powers which it 
indicated had been ignored. The two powers had coalesced by slow, 
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insensible,and unavowed methods,and the coalescence was therefore 
supposed not to have taken place at all. The “literary” theory 
not only failed to recognize, but implicitly denied, the essential 
fact. The radical change had been carried out under a mask of 
uniformity. The Constitution had come to embody a principle 
which was the very reverse of the ostensible principle; and as we 
had only looked at the external forms, we had spoken as though 
the prerogative of the Crown still represented the same facts as in 
the days of the Tudors. 

When Bagehot pointed out that the Cabinet was virtually a 
Committee of the House of Commons, and the real Executive 
elected by and responsible to the Legislature, he was simply put- 
ting together notorious facts. They had, no doubt, been more or 
less recognized. Yet he was not only clearing away a mass of use- 
less formule, but almost making a discovery, and the rarest kind 
of discovery, that of the already known: He was exposing an 
error which had misled the ablest founders of the most remark- 
able of modern Constitutions. They were, without knowing it, 
exchanging the “Cabinet” for the “ Presidential” system. Whether 
the Presidential system had or had not the disadvantages ascribed 
to it by Bagehot is a different question. At any rate, it was true, 
as he said, that its founders, while intending to develop a system 
by accepting its ostensible principle, were really inverting it 
and acting upon a contradictory principle. To have disengaged 
the facts so clearly from the mass of conventional fictions was 
a remarkable achievement. Bagehot revealed a plain fact 
hidden from more pretentious philosophers who had been blinded 
by traditional formule. 

Bagehot proceeded to draw conclusions which seemed scan- 
dalously cynical to the young reformers who, when his articles 
first appeared in Zhe Fortnightly Review, were proposing to “ shoot 
Niagara.” He admitted that the British Constitution was a whole 
mass of fictions ; its ostensible principles were a mere cover for 
totally inconsistent practice; and yet that was one of its chief 
merits. It was a vast make-believe, involving an “ organized hypo- 
crisy,” and for that reason the best of all possible Constitutions. 
We deify a king in sentiment as we once deified him in doctrine. 
“ This illusion has been, and still is, of incalculable benefit to the 
human race.” The “theatrical show of society” impresses the 
popular imagination ; and the “climax of the play is the Queen.” 

“ Philosophers may deride the superstition, but the results 
are inestimable.” A Cabinet Government is only possible for 
‘deferential nations”: men who can delegate power to “superior 
persons.” Public opinion is supreme, and public opinion is the 
opinion of “ the bald-headed man at the back of the omnibus "— 
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whom, in modern slang, we call“ the man in the street.” He is 
totally incapable of forming any rational opinion upon any political 
question whatever; but he can be impressed by his betters. He 
will choose a“ select few” to rule him. They, too, will be heavy 
respectable men, the “last people in the world to whom, if drawn 
up in a row, an immense nation would ever give an exclusive 
preference”: but they will have sense enough to elect in their 
turn an Executive of capable statesmen. Carlyle and Bagehot 
agreed—what few people can deny—that men are “ mostly fools.” 
‘Carlyle inferred that they should be ruled by heaven-sent 
heroes ; Bagehot, that they should be impressed by the “shams,” 
as Carlyle would have called them, appropriate to sluggish imagina- 
tions. Bagehot delighted in his Somersetshire clown, who regarded 
the Crimean War as a personal struggle between Queen Victoria and 
the Emperor Nicholas, and he did not see how it could be ended till 
the Queen had caught the Emperor and locked him up. The 
clown, that is, can only understand loyalty to a person. To 
reach him you must represent general principles by concrete 
syinbols. 

The cynic’s merit is to see facts; and these facts are undeniable. 
I have always wondered how some political theories can survive a 
walk through the Strand. People argue gravely, and as if it were 
obviously true, that the sovereign power should simply sum up 
the opinions of its multitudinous component atoms. How many 
people would you meet between Temple Bar and Charing Cross 
who have any real opinion whatever, if “opinion” implies any 
process of reasoning? They have blind instincts, no doubt, and 
strong feelings: but by what chemistry can the vague mass of 
ignorance and prejudice be transmuted into political wisdom ? 
If “stupidity ” were enough, we should be in no difficulty. We 
have stupidity—massive, stolid stupidity—in superabundance. 
That is a great fact. But if stupidity is to be harmless, it must be 
a stupidity conscious of its own defects. Bagehot’s pert French 
journalist was an adept in using the phrases to take the place of 
thought, and enable fools to think themselves philosophers. They 
took phrases for ideas; and cast aside not only the traditional 
maxims, but the practical wisdom really embodied in the tradition. 
English “stupidity ” went with docility, “deferential” habits of 
mind, and therefore willingness to trust a select few. Bagehot argued 
‘in a very able article upon the “unreformed Parliament” how, 
with all its abuses, it had more or less encouraged this invaluable 
tendency. The whole system had trained us to act as became 
well-meaning stupid people, with just enough brains to recognize 
their betters. The doctrine takes fresh shape in his most popular 
book, the Physies and Politics. Bagehot had been profoundly 
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interested in the discussions started by Darwin, and their bearing 
upon political questions. He was not, and did not in the least affect 
to be, an original enquirer. He followed the teaching of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Tylor—though with his own intellect always 
keenly at work. The book, therefore, is hardly an original contribu- 
tion to the history of primitive societies, and his dogmas would, I 
suppose, require to be often stated as snore or less plausible con- 
jectures. What especially interests him is their application to 
contemporary problems. The methods which show how men grew 
out of monkeys might show how early societies grew out of savage 
hordes ; and, then, as most of us are still, if not in the savage, in 
the infantile stage, how modern societies are actually held together. 
He invented the now proverbial phrase, “the cake of custom,” to 
express one essential condition. Men can never emerge from pure 
barbarism till they are capable of forming a body of sacred invio- 
lable laws to hold them together. But, then, if the “ cake” be too 
solid, they will never get any farther. They will crystallize into 
solid shapes which make progress impossible. How does the 
“age of discussion” ever succeed to the age of custom? How 
does “contract ” succeed “status”; or, in other words, how do men 
gain the right to settle their own lives instead of being wedged 
from birth into a rigid framework? “One of the greatest pains to 
human nature,” he says characteristically, “is the pain of a new 
idea”: it is “so upsetting.” How does so tender a shoot manage 
to pierce the soil hardened by sacred traditions? His answer 
suggests a doctrine which has been elaborately worked out (quite 
independently, I believe) in the singularly ingenious and suggestive 
writings of M. Tarde. Bagehot remarks that a force is at work in 
all times, which shows itself in savages and civilized races, in the 
greatest and smallest affairs, in making nations and starting 
fashions. That is the force of “imitation.” He illustrates it by a 
literary instance. What, he asks, caused the rise of the Queen 
Anne literature? Steele—‘a vigorous forward man”—struck 
out the essay; Addison elaborated it and gave it permanent 
value. Troops of other writers followed and followed, in the main 
not of set purpose, but by unconscious imitation. The doctrine is, 
of course, Darwinian. The patronage of favoured forms corresponds 
to the preservation of the fortunate varieties. As Darwin argued 
from variation in pigeons to variation of species in general, Bagehot 
argues from a literary fashion to the most important processes of 
social growth. Religious doctrines, he says, spread not by argument, 
but by the attractiveness of the type; and a great political leader 
dictates the tone of the community. We were all frivolous under 
Palmerston, and became “earnest” with Gladstone. Imitation is 
at work everywhere. 
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There are obvious criticisms upon which I need not touch. 
The full development by M. Tarde shows how many consequences 
may be, at least plausibly, deduced. “Imitation,” thus understood, 
discharges a double function. It produces, on the one hand, the 
uniformity of life which is essential to civilized society. The 
stupidity or docility of mankind establishes the laws of conduct 
which are essential if we are to understand each other and to 
co-operate. If, on the other hand, the uniformity becomes excess- 
ive, individual initiative starts new types. The most effective 
will succeed, but in any case is adopted without foresight of results 
by an unconscious instinct. The problem, once more, is to 
facilitate the play of this natural force, for if the wise man 
imitates the fool society will stagnate, while it is rather difficult to 
get the fool to see the merits of the wise. We have to face the 
old problem: Does not democracy lead to a dead level, and is not 
democracy incapable? Bagehot felt that difficulty as keenly 
as other men to whom intellectual culture represents one main 
charm of life. Will not that “bald-headed man in the omnibus” or 
the proletarian below him get the upper hand and set the fashion 
to be universally imitated? Bagehot was to a certain point 
conservative or aristocratic. The old aristocratic system had, 
in a blundering way, given a predominance to the select few. 
When the Reform Bill became necessary, the slow, clumsy intellect 
of Lord Althorp secured the passage of an undoubtedly beneficial 
measure. Unluckily, he was too clumsy. The aristocracy had 
intelligence, but very limited ideas, and had terribly missed 
its opportunities. It had properly abolished the old system which, 
after an awkward fashion, gave influence to the intellectual classes, 
but it had provided no equivalent. We have, therefore, to face 
a tremendous difficulty; we have to induce “this self-satisfied, 
stupid, inert mass of men to admit its own insufficiency.” That is 
hard enough; but it is still harder to suggest remedies, and hardest 
of all to secure their application. Bagehot discusses Hare's 
scheme, which Mill had recently declared to provide a panacea, 
and shows—unanswerably, I think—how it would only lead to 
the supremacy of caucuses and machine-made politics. He 
makes a suggestion or two of his own, life-peerages and so 
forth; but of them it is enough to say that the insufficiency 
is only too palpable. The democracy is too strong to be 
hampered by constitutional devices, and very unlikely to adopt 
any measures deliberately intended to fetter its own powers 
of action. “I can venture to say,” he observes in the last 
addition to his book on the Constitution, “what no elected 
Member of Parliament can venture to say, that [ am terribly afraid 
of the ignorant multitude of the new constituencies. We may 
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have a‘glut’ of stupidity.” Probably, the opinion and the re- 
luctance to utter it are both stronger than when Bagehot wrote 
(1872). To the democrat, Bagehot’s despondency will appear as a 
proper penalty of his cynicism. One remark is suggested by 
his whole argument. His essential case is that the British Con- 
stitution depends for its excellence upon the elaboration of the pur- 
blind political instincts ; upon spontaneous “ deference ” or docility ; 
upon the guided or enlightened “ stupidity ” which corresponds to 
his favourite virtue, “animated moderation.” It is obvious that 
if such instincts die out, no political machinery, neither Hare’s 
scheme nor any other scheme, can create them. The probiem, 
that is, passes beyond the merely legal and becomes essentially 
moral. Lvyalty to the monarchy and “deference” to the aristo- 
cracy, and, therefore, the corresponding institutions, could not, 
as Bagehot had insisted, be transplanted to America. No mere 
political institutions will preserve them if the corresponding in- 
stincts really decay. Bagehot had dwelt upon the utility of the 
“theatrical” elements of the Constitution. Itsuddenly comes upon 
him that plain men will take this invaluable element to be super- 
stition and humbug. When you let out the secret that the 
monarchy is really a part of a stage-play, it will cease to be an 
effective control of real life. That is the danger which has all 
along awaited his excessive valuation of “shams.” His merit was 
to have shown more clearly the foundations of the political edifice. 
If they begin to fail us, the problem of replacing them involves 
vast moral and social difficulties which lay beyond his peculiar 
province. They will give work for future generations. 

The value of his clear insight into fact remains, and I have only 
to remark, in conclusion, how well it served him in one other en- 
quiry. Bagehot called himself the last of the old economists. He 
had a strong sympathy with Ricardo, as with all the leaders of the 
old-fashioned do-nothing Liberalism. And yet he showed most 
effectually one of their weaknesses. His Lombard Street owes its 
power to his imaginative vivacity. Instead of the abstract 
“economic man”—an embodied formula—he sees the real con- 
crete banker, full of hopes and fires and passions, and shows how they 
impel him in actual counting-houses. So his discussion of the 
“ Postulates of Political Economy ” is an exposition of the errors 
which arise when we apply mere abstract formule, unless we care- 
fully translate them in terms of the facts instead of forcing the facts 
into the formule. When a dull man of business talks of the 
currency question, says Bagehot, he puts “bills” and “ bullion” 
into a sentence, and does not care what comes between them. He 
illustrates Hobbes’ famous principle that words are the money of 
fools and the counters of the wise. The word currency loses all 
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interest if we do not constantly look beyond the sign to the thing 
signified. Bagehot never forgets that condition of giving interest 
to his writing. Few readers will quite accept the opinion of his 
editor, that he has made Lombard Street as entertaining as a 
novel. But he has been wonderfully successful in tackling so arid 
a topic ; and the statement gives the impression made by the book. 
It seems as though the ordinary treatises had left us in the dull 
leaden cloud of a London fog, which, in Bagehot’s treatment, dis- 
perses to let us see distinctly and vividly the human beings pre- 
viously represented by vague, colourless phantoms. 


LESLIE STEPHEN, 
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THE PIOUS PILGRIMAGE. 


WHEN the grey November weather came, and hung its soft dark 
clouds low and unbroken over the brown of the ploughed fields 
and the vivid emerald of the stretches of winter corn, the heavy 
stilmess weighed my heart down to a forlorn yearning after the 
pleasant things of childhood, the petting, the comforting, the 
warming faith in the unfailing wisdom of elders. A great need 
of something to lean on, and a great weariness of independence 
and responsibility took possession of my soul; and looking round 
for support and comfort in that transitory mood, the emptiness 
of the present and the blankness of the future sent me back 
to the past with all its ghosts. Why should I not go and see 
the place where I was born, and where I lived so long; the place 
where I was so magnificently happy, so exquisitely wretched, 
so close to heaven, so near to hell, always either up on a cloud 
of glory, or down in the depths with the waters of despair closing 
over my head? Cousins live in it now, distant cousins, loved 
with the exact measure of love usually bestowed on cousins who 
reign in one’s stead; cousins of practical views, who have dug 
up the flower-beds and planted cabbages where roses grew; and 
though through all the years since my father’s death I have held 
my head so high that it hurt, and loftily refused to listen to their 
repeated suggestions that I should revisit my old home, some- 
thing in the sad listlessness of the November days sent my spirit 
back to old times with a persistency that would not be set aside, 
and I woke from my musings surprised to find myself sick with 
longing. 

It is foolish but natural to quarrel with one’s cousins, and 
especially foolish and natural when they have done nothing, and 
are mere victims of chance. Is it their fault that my not being 
au boy placed the shoes I should otherwise have stepped into at 
their disposal? I know it is not; but their blamelessness does 
not make me love them more. * Noch ein dummes Frauenzimmer !” 
cried my father, on my arrival into the world—he had three of 
them already, and I was his last hope—and a dummes Frauen- 
zimmer I have remained ever since; and that is why for years I 
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would have no dealings with the -cousins in possession, and that 
is why, the other day, overcome by the tender influence of the 
weather, the purely sentimental longing to join hands again with 
my childhood was enough to send all my pride to the winds, and 
to start me off without warning and without invitation on my 
pilgrimage. 

I have always had a liking for pilgrimages, and if I had lived 
in the Middle Ages would have spent most of my time on the 
way to Rome. The pilgrims, leaving all their cares at home, the 
anxieties of their riches or their debts, the wife that worried and 
the children that disturbed, took only their sins with them, and, 
turning their backs on their obligations, set out with that sole 
burden, and perhaps a cheerful heart. How cheerful my heart 
would have been, starting on a fine morning, with the smell 
of the spring in my nostrils, fortified by the approval of those 
left behind, accompanied by the pious blessings of my family, 
with every step getting farther from the suffocation of daily 
duties, out into the wide fresh world, out into the glorious free 
world, so poor, so penitent, and so happy! My dream, even now, 
is to walk for weeks with some friend that I love, leisurely 
wandering from place to place, with no route arranged and no 
object in view, with liberty to go on all day or to linger all day, 
as we choose; but the question of luggage, unknown to the 
simple pilgrim, is one of the rocks on which my plans have been 
shipwrecked, and the other is the certain censure of relatives, 
who, not fond of walking themselves, and having no taste for 
noonday naps under hedges, would be sure to paralyze my plans 
before they had grown to maturity by the honest horror of their 
ery, “How very unpleasant if you were to meet anyone you 
know!” The relative of five hundred years back would simply 
have said, ‘ How holy.” 

My father had the same liking for pilgrimages—indeed, it is 
evident that | have it from him—and he encouraged it in me when 
I was little, taking me with him on his pious journeys to places 
he had lived in asa boy. Often have we been together to the 
school he was at in Brandenburg, and spent pleasant days 
wandering about the old town on the edge of one of those 
lakes that lie in a chain in that wide green plain; and often 
have we been in Potsdam, where he was quartered as a lieu- 
tenant, the Potsdam pilgrimage including hours in the woods 
around and in the gardens of Sans Souci, with the second volume 
of Carlyle’s Frederick under my father’s arm; and often did we 
spend long summer days at the house in the Mark, at the head 
of the same blue chain of lakes, where his mother spent her 
young years, and where, though it belonged to cousins,: like 
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everything else that was worth having,-we could wander about 
as we chose, for it was empty, and sit in the deep windows of 
rooms where there was no furniture, and the painted Venuses 
and cupids on the ceiling still smiled irrelevantly and stretched 
their futile wreaths above the emptiness beneath. And while we 
sat and rested, my father told me, as my grandmother had a hun- 
dred times told him, all that had happened in those rooms in the 
far-off days when people danced and sang and laughed through 
life, and nobody seemed ever to be old or sorry. 

There was, and_still is, an inn within a stone’s throw of the 
great iron gates, with two very old lime trees in front of it, 
where we used to lunch on our arrival at a little table spread 
with a red and blue check cloth, the lime blossoms dropping into 
our soup, and the bees humming in the scented shadows over- 
head. I have a picture of the house by my side as I write, done 
from the lake in old times, with a boat full of ladies in hoops and 
powder in the foreground, and a youth playing a guitar. The 
pilgrimages to this place were those I loved the best. 

sut the stories my father told me, sometimes odd enough 
stories to tell a little girl, as we wandered about the echoing 
rooms, or hung over the stone balustrade and fed the fishes in 
the lake, or picked the pale dog-roses in the hedges, or lay in 
the boat in a shady reed-grown bay while he smoked to keep the 
mosquitoes off, were after all only traditions, imparted to me in 
small doses from time to time, when his earnest desire not to raise 
his remarks above the level of dulness supposed to be wholesome 
for Backfische was neutralized by an impulse to share his thoughts 
with somebody who would laugh ; whereas the place I was bound 
for on my latest pilgrimage was filled with living, first-hand 
memories of all the enchanted years that lie between two and 
eighteen. How enchanted those years are, is made more and 
more clear to me the older I grow. There has been nothing in 
the least like them since; and though I have forgotten most of 
what happened six months ago, every incident, almost every 
day, of those wonderful long years is perfectly distinct in my 
memory. 

But I had been stiffnecked, proud, unpleasant, altogether 
cousinly in my behaviour towards the people in possession. The 
invitations to revisit the old home had ceased. The cousins had 
grown tired of refusals, and had left me alone. I did not even 
know who lived in it now, it was so long since I had had any 
news. For two days I fought against the strong desire to go 
there that had suddenly seized me, and assured myself that I 
would not go, that it would be absurd to go, undignified, senti- 
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awkward position, and that I was old enough to know better. 
But who can foretell from one hour to the next what a woman 
will do? And when does she ever know better? On the third 
morning I set out as hopefully as though it were the most natural 
thing in the world to fall unexpectedly upon hitherto consistently 
neglected cousins, and expect to be received with open arms. 

It was a complicated journey, and lasted several hours. During 
the first part, when it was still dark, I glowed with enthusiasm, 
with the spirit of adventure, with delight at the prospect of so 
soon seeing the loved place again; and thought with wonder 
of the long years I had allowed to pass since last I was there. 
Of what I should say to the cousins, and of how I should intro- 
duce myself into their midst, I did not think at all: the pilgrim 
spirit was upon me, the unpractical spirit that takes no thought 
for anything, but simply wanders along enjoying its own 
emotions. It was a quiet, sad morning, and there was a thick 
mist. By the time I was in the little train on the light railway 
that passed through the village nearest my old home, I had got 
over my first enthusiasm, and had entered the stage of critically 
examining the changes that had been made in the last ten years. 
It was so misty that I could see nothing of the familiar country 
from the carriage windows, only the ghosts of pines in the front 
row of the forests; but the railway itself was a new departure, 
unknown in our day, when we used to drive over ten miles of 
deep, sandy forest roads to and from the station, and although 
most people would have called it an evident and great improve- 
ment, it was an innovation due, no doubt, to the zeal and energy 
of the reigning cousin; and who was he, thought I, that he 
should require more conveniences than my father had found 
needful? It was no use my telling myself that in my father’s 
time the era of light railways had not dawned, and that if it had, 
we should have done our utmost to secure one; the thought ot 
my cousin stepping into my shoes, and then altering them, was 
odious tome. By the time I was walking up the hill from the 
station I had got over this feeling too, and had entered a third 
stage of wondering uneasily what in the world I should do next. 
Where was the intrepid courage with which [had started? At the 
top of the first hill I sat down to consider this question in detail, 
for I was very near the house now, and felt I wanted time. Where, 
indeed, was the courage and joy of the morning? It had 
vanished so completely that I could only suppose that it must be 
lunch time, the observations of years having led to the discovery 
that the higher sentiments and virtues fly affrighted on the 
approach of lunch, and none fly quicker than courage. So I ate 
the lunch I had brought with me, hoping that it was what I 
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wanted ; but it was chilly, made up of sandwiches and pears, and 
it had to be eaten under a tree at the edge of a field; and it was 
November, and the mist was thicker than ever and very wet— 
the grass was wet with it, the gaunt tree was wet with it, I was 
wet with it, and the sandwiches were wet with it. Nobody’s 
spirits can keep up under such conditions; and as I ate the 
soaked sandwiches I deplored the headlong courage more with 
each mouthful that had torn me from a warm, dry home where I 
was appreciated, and had brought me first to the damp tree 
in the damp field, and, when I had finished my lunch and dessert 
of cold pears, was going to drag me into the midst of a circle of 
unprepared and astonished cousins. Vast sheep loomed through 
the mist a few yards off. The sheep-dog kept up a perpetual, 
irritating yap. In the fog I could hardly tell where I was, 
though I knew I must have played there a hundred times as 
a child. After the fashion of woman directly she is not perfectly 
warm and perfectly comfortable, I began to consider the un- 
certainty of human life, and to shake my head in gloomy approval 
as lugubrious lines of pessimistic poetry suggested themselves to 
my mind. 
Now, it is clearly a desirable plan, if you want to do anything, 
to do it in the way consecrated by custom, more especially if you 
are a woman. The rattle of a carriage along .the road just 
behind me, and the fact that I started and turned suddenly hot, 
drove this truth home to my soul. The mist hid me, and the 
carriage, no doubt full of cousins, drove on in the direction 
of the house; but what an absurd position I was in! Suppose 
the kindly mist had lifted and revealed me lunching in the wet 
on their property, the cousin of the short and lofty letters, the 
unangenehme Elisabeth! “ Die war doch immer verdreht,” I could 
imagine them hastily muttering to each other, before advancing 
decked with welcoming smiles. It gave me a great shock, 
this narrow escape, and [I got on to my feet quickly, and 
burying the remains of my lunch under the gigantic molehill 
on which I had been sitting, asked myself nervously what I 
proposed to do next. Should I walk back to the village, go to 
the Gasthof, write a letter craving permission to call on my 
cousins, and wait there till an answer came? It would be a 
discreet and sober course to pursue; the next best thing to having 
written before leaving home. But the Gasthof of a North German 
village is a dreadful place, and the remembrance of one in which 
I had taken refuge once from a thunderstorm was still so vivid 
that nature itself cried out against this plan. The mist, if any- 
thing, was growing denser. I knew every path and gate in the 
place. What if I gave up all hope of seeing the house, and went 
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through the little door in the wall at the bottom of the garden, 
and confined myself for this once to that? In such weather I 
would be able to wander round as I pleased, without the least 
risk of being seen by or meeting any cousins, and it was after all 
the garden that lay nearest my heart. What a delight it would 
be to creep into it unobserved, and revisit all the corners I so 
well remembered, and slip out again and get away safely without 
any need of explanations, assurances, protestations, displays of 
affection, without any need, in a word, of that exhausting form 
of conversation, so dear to relations, known as Redensarten ! 

The mist tempted me. I think if it had been a fine day I 
would have gone soberly to the Gasthof and written the con- 
ciliatory letter; but the temptation was too great, it was 
altogether irresistible, and in ten minutes I had found the gate, 
opened it with some difficulty, and was standing with a beating 
heart in the garden of my childhood. 

Now I wonder whether I shall ever again feel thrills of the 
same potency as those that ran through me at that moment. 
First of all I was trespassing, which is in itself thrilling; but how 
much more thrilling when you are trespassing on what might 
just as well have been your own ground, on what actually was 
for years your own ground, and when you are in deadly peril of 
seeing the rightful owners, whom you have never met, but with 
whom you have quarrelled, appear round the corner, and of 
hearing them remark with an enquiring and awful politeness “I 
do not think I have the pleasure——?” Then the place was 
unchanged. I was standing in the same mysterious tangle of 
damp little paths that had always been just there; they curled 
away on either side among the shrubs, with the brown tracks of 
recent footsteps in the centre of their green stains, just as they 
did in my day. The overgrown lilac bushes still met above my 
head. The moisture dripped from the same ledge in the wall on 
to the sodden leaves beneath, as it had done all through the 
afternoons of all those past Novembers. This was the place, this 
damp and gloomy tangle, that had specially belonged to me. 
Nobody ever came to it, for in winter it was too dreary, and in 
summer so full of mosquitoes that only a Backjfisch indifferent to 
spots could have borne it. But it was a place where I could 
play unobserved, and where I could walk up and down un- 
interrupted for hours, building castles in the air. There was an 
unwholesome little arbour in one dark corner, much frequented 
by the larger black slug, where I used to pass glorious afternoons 
making plans. I was for ever making plans, and if nothing came 
of them, what did it matter? The mere making had been a joy. 
To me this out-of-the-way corner was always a wonderful and a 
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mysterious place, where my castles in the air stood close together 
in radiant rows, and where the strangest and most splendid 
adventures befell me ; for the hours I passed in it and the people 
I met in it were all enchanted. 

Standing there and looking round with happy eyes, I forgot 
the existence of the cousins. I could have cried for joy at being 
there again. It was the home of my fathers, the home that 
would have been mine if I had been a boy, the home that was 
mine now by a thousand tender and happy and miserable 
‘associations, of which the people in possession could not dream. 
They were tenants, but it was my home. I threw my arms round 
the trunk of a very wet fir tree, every branch of which I remem- 
bered, for had I not climbed it, and fallen from it, and torn and 
bruised myself on it uncountable numbers of times? and I gave 
it such a hearty kiss that my nose and chin were smudged into 
one green stain, and still I did not care. Far from caring, it 
filled me with a reckless, Backfisch pleasure in being dirty, a 
delicious feeling that I had not had for years. Alice in Wonder- 
land, after she had drunk the contents of the magic bottle, could 
not have grown smaller more suddenly than I grew younger 
the moment I passed through that magic door. Bad _ habits 
cling to us, however, with such persistency that I did mechani- 
cally pull out my handkerchief and begin to rub off the welcoming 
smudge, a thing I never would have dreamed of doing in the 
glorious old days; but an artful scent of violets clinging to the 
handkerchief brought me to my senses, and with a sudden 
impulse of scorn, the fine scorn for scent of every honest Back- 
fisch, I rolled it up into a ball and flung it away into the bushes, 
where I dare say it is to thisday. “Away with you,” I cried, 
“away with you, symbol of conventionality, of slavery, of 
pandering to a desire to please—away with you, miserable little 
lace-edged rag!” And so young had I grown within the last few 
minutes that I did not even feel silly. 

As a Backfisch 1 had never used handkerchiefs—the child of 
nature scorns to blow its nose—though for decency’s sake my 
governess insisted on giving me a clean one of vast size and 
stubborn texture on Sundays. It was stowed away unfolded in 
the remotest corner of my pocket, where it was gradually pressed 
into a beautiful compactness by the other contents, which were 
knives. After a while, I remember the handkerchief being 
brought to light on Sundays to make room for a successor, and, 
being manifestly perfectly clean, we came to an agreement that 
it should only be changed on the first and third Sundays in the 
month, on condition that I promised to turn it on the other 
Sundays. My governess said that the outer folds became soiled 
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from the mere contact with the other things in my pocket, and 
that visitors might catch sight of the soiled side, if it was never 
turned, when I wished to blow my nose in their presence, and 
that one had no right to give one’s visitors shocks. “ But I 
never do wish——.” I began with great earnestness. “ Unsinn,” 
said my governess, cutting me short. 

After the first thrills of joy at being there again had gone, the 
profound stillness of the dripping little shrubbery frightened me. 
It was so still that I was afraid to move; so still, that I could 
count each drop of moisture falling from the oozing wall; so 
still, that when I held my breath to listen I was deafened by my 
own heart-beats. I made a step forward in the direction where the 
arbour ought to be, and the rustling and jingling of my clothes 
terrified me into immobility. The house was only two hundred 
yards off, and if anyone had been about the noise I had already 
made opening the creaking door and so foolishly apostrophizing 
my handkerchief must have been noticed. Suppose an enquir- 
ing gardener or a restless cousin should presently loom through 
the fog, bearing down upon me? Suppose Friiulein Wunder- 
macher should pounce upon me suddenly from behind, coming up 
noiselessly in her galoshes, and shatter my castles with her cus- 
tomary triumphant “ Jetzt halte ich dich aber fest?” Why, what 
was I thinking of? Friiulein Wundermacher, so big and master- 
ful, such an enemy of day-dreams, such a friend of das Praktische, 
such a lover of creature comforts, had died long ago, had been 
succeeded long ago by others, German sometimes, and sometimes 
English, and sometimes at intervals French; and they, too, had all 
in their turn vanished, and I was here a solitary ghost. ‘Come, 
Elizabeth,” said I to myself impatiently, “are you actually grow- 
ing sentimental over your governesses? If you think you area 
ghost, be glad at least that you are a solitary one. Would you 
like the ghosts of all those poor women you tormented to rise up 
now in this gloomy place against you? And do you intend to 
stand here till you are caught?” And thus exhorting myself to 
action, and recognizing how great was the risk I ran in linger- 
ing, I started down the little path leading to the arbour and the 
principal part of the garden, going, it is true, on tiptoe, and very 
much frightened by the rustling of my petticoats, but determined 
to see what I had come to see, and not to be scared away by 
phantoms. 

How regretfully did I think at that moment of the petticoats 
of my youth, so short, so silent, and so woollen! And how con- 
venient the canvas shoes were with the indiarubber soles, for 
creeping about without making a sound! Thanks to them, 
I could always run swiftly and unheard into my hiding-places, 
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and stay there listening to the garden resounding with cries 
of “Elizabeth! Elizabeth! Come in at once to your lessons!” 
Or, at a different period, “ Ow étes-vous done, petite sotte?” Or, 
at yet another period, “ Warte nur, wenn ich dich erst habe!” As 
the voices came round one corner, I whisked in my noiseless 
clothes round the next, and it was only Friiulein Wundermacher, 
a person of resource, who discovered that all she needed for my 
successful circumvention was galoshes. She purchased a pair, 
wasted no breath calling me, and would come up silently, 
as I stood lapped in a false security lost in the contemplation 
of a squirrel or a robin, and seize me by the shoulders from 
behind, to the grievous unhinging of my nerves. Stealing along 
in the fog, I looked back uneasily once or twice, so vivid was 
this disquieting memory, and could hardly be reassured by 
putting up my hand to the elaborate twists and curls that 
compose what my maid calls my Frisur, and that mark the gulf 
lying between the present and the past; for it had happened 
once or twice, awful to relate and to remember, that Friiulein 
Wundermacher, sooner than let me slip through her fingers, had 
actually caught me by the long plait of hair to whose other end 
I was attached, and whose English name I had been told was 
pigtail, just at the instant when I was springing away from her 
into the bushes; and so had led me home triumphant, holding 
on tight to the rope of hair, and muttering with a broad smile 
of special satisfaction, “ Diesmal wirst du mir aber nicht ent- 
schiilpfen!” Friiulein Wundermacher, now I came to think of 
it, must have been a humorist. She was certainly a clever 
and a capable woman. But I wished at that moment that she 
would not haunt me so persistently, and that I could get rid of 
the feeling that she was just behind in her galoshes, with her 
hand stretched out to seize me. 

Passing the arbour, and peering into its damp recesses, I started 
back with my heart in my mouth. I thought I saw my grand- 
father’s stern eyes shining in the darkness. It was evident that 
my anxiety lest the cousins should catch me had quite upset my 
nerves, for I am not by nature inclined to see eyes where eyes 
are not. “Dont be foolish, Elizabeth,” murmured my soul in 
rather a faint voice, “go in and make sure.” “But I don’t like 
going in and making sure,” I replied. I did go in, however, with 
a sufficient show of courage, and fortunately the eyes vanished. 
What I should have done if they had not I am altogether unable 
to imagine. Ghosts are things that I laugh at in the daytime 
and fear at night, but I think if I were to meet one I should die. 
The arbour had fallen into great decay, and was in the last stage 
of mouldiness. My grandfather had had it made, and, like other 
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buildings, it enjoyed a period of prosperity before being left to 
the ravages of slugs and children, when he came down every 
afternoon in summer and drank his coffee there and read his 
Kreuzzeitung and dozed, while the rest of us went about on 
tiptoe, and only the birds dared sing. Even the mosquitoes that 
infested the place were too much in awe of him to sting him; they 
certainly never did sting him, and I naturally concluded it must 
be because he had forbidden such familiarities. Although I had 
played there for so many years since his death, my memory 
skipped them all, and went back to the days when it was 
exclusively his. Standing on the spot where his armchair used 
to be, I felt how well I knew him now from the impressions he made 
then on my child’s mind, though I was not conscious of them for 
more than twenty years. Nobody told me about him, and he 
died when I was six, and yet within the last year or two, that 
strange Indian summer of remembrance that comes to us in the 
leisured times when the children have been born and we have 
time to think, has made me know him perfectly well. It israther 
an uncomfortable thought for the grown-up, and especially for 
the parent, but of a salutary and restraining nature, that though 
children may not understand what is said and done before them, 
and have no interest in it at the time, and though they may 
forget it at once and for years, yet these things that they have 
seen and heard and not noticed have after all impressed them- 
selves for ever on their minds, and when they are men and women 
come crowding back with surprising and often painful distinct- 
ness, and away frisk all the cherished little illusions in flocks. 

I had an awful reverence for my grandfather. He never petted, 
and he often frowned, and such people are generally reverenced. 
Besides, he was a just man, everybody said; a just man who might 
have been a great man if he had chosen, and risen to almest any 
pinnacle of worldly glory. That he had not so chosen was held 
to be a convincing proof of his greatness, for he was plainly too 
great to be great in the vulgar sense, and shrouded himself in 
the dignity of privacy and potentialities. This, at least, as time 
passed and he still did nothing, was the belief of the simple people 
around. People must believe in somebody, and having pinned 
their faith on my grandfather in the promising years that lie 
round thirty, it was more convenient to let it remain there. He 
pervaded our family life till my sixth year, and saw to it that we 
all behaved ourselves, and then he died, and we were glad that 
he should be in heaven. He was a good German (and when 
Germans are good they are very good) who kept the Command- 
ments, voted for the Government, grew prize potatoes and bred 
innumerable sheep, drove to Berlin once a year with the wool in 
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a procession of waggons behind him and sold it at the annual 
Wollmarkt, rioted soberly for a few days there, and then carried 
most of the proceeds home, hunted as often as possible, helped 
his friends, punished his children, read his Bible, said his prayers, 
and was genuinely astonished when his wife had the affectation to 
die of a broken heart. I cannot pretend to explain this conduct. 
She ought, of course, to have been happy in the possession of so 
good a man; but good men are sometimes oppressive, and to 
have one in the house with you and to live in the daily glare of 
his goodness must be a tremendous business. After bearing him 
seven sons and three daughters, therefore, my grandmother died 
in the way described, and afforded, said my grandfather, another 
and a very curious proof of the impossibility of ever being sure 
of your ground with women. The incident faded more quickly 
from his mind than it might otherwise have done from its having 
occurred simultaneously with’ the production of a new kind of 
potato, of which he was justly proud. He called it Trost in Trauer, 
and quoted the text of Scripture Auge um Auge, Zahn um Zahn, 
‘after which he did not again allude to his wife’s decease. In his 
last years, when my father managed the estate, and he only lived 
with us and criticized, he came to have the reputation of an 
oracle. The neighbours sent him their sons at the beginning of 
any important phase in their lives, and he received them in this 
very arbour, administering eloquent and minute advice in the 
deep voice that rolled round the shrubbery and filled me with a 
vague sense of guilt as I played. Sitting among the bushes 
playing muffled games for fear of disturbing him, I supposed he 
must be reading aloud, so unbroken was the monotony of that 
majestic roll. The young men used to come out again bathed in per- 
spiration, much stung by mosquitoes, and looking bewildered; and 
when they had got over the impression made by my grandfather's 
speech and presence, no doubt forgot all he had said with whole- 
some quickness, and set themselves to the interesting and neces- 
sary work of gaining their own experience. Once, indeed, a 
dreadful thing happened, whose immediate consequence was the 
abrupt end to the long and close friendship between us and our 
nearest neighbour. His son was brought to the arbour and left 
there in the usual way, and either he must have happened on the 
critical half hour after the coffee and before the Kreuzzeitung, 
when my grandfather was accustomed to sleep, or he was more 
courageous than the others and tried to talk, for very shortly, 
playing as usual near at hand, I heard my grandfather's voice, 
raised to an extent that made me stop in my game and quake, 
saying with deliberate anger, “ Hebe dich weg won mir, Sohn des 
Satans!” Which was all the advice this particular young man 
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got, and which he hastened to take, for out he came through the 
bushes, and though his face was very pale, there was an odd 
twist about the corners of his mouth that reassured me. 

This must have happened quite at the end of my grandfather's 
life, for almost immediately afterwards, as it now seems to me, he 
died before he need have done because he would eat crab, a dish 
that never agreed with him, in the face of his doctor’s warning 
that if he did he would surely die. “What! Am I to be con- 
quered by crabs?” he demanded indignantly of the doctor ; for, 
apart from loving them with all his heart, he had never yet been 
conquered by anything. “Nay, sir, the combat is too unequal 
—do not, I pray you, try it again,” replied the doctor. But my 
grandfather ordered crabs that very night for supper, and went 
in to table with the shining eyes of one who is determined to 
conquer or die, and the crabs conquered, and he died. ‘ He was 
a just man,” said the neighbours, except that nearest neighbour, 
formerly his best friend, “and might have been a great one had 
he so chosen.” And they buried him with profound respect, and 
the sunshine came into our home life with a burst, and the birds 
were not the only creatures that sang, and the arbour, from 
having been a temple of Delphic utterances, sank into a home 
for slugs. 


Musing on the strangeness of life, and on the invariable 
ultimate triumph of the insignificant and small over the im- 
portant and vast, illustrated in this instance by the easy substi- 
tution in the arbour of slugs for grandfathers, I went slowly 
round the next bend of the path, and came to the broad walk 
along the south side of the high wall dividing the flower garden 
from the kitchen garden, in which sheltered position my father 
had had his choicest flowers. Here the cousins had been at work, 
and all the climbing roses that clothed the wall with beauty were 
gone, and some very neat fruit trees, tidily nailed up at proper 
intervals, reigned in their stead. Evidently the cousins knew 
the value of this warm aspect, for in the border beneath, filled in 
my father’s time in this month of November with the wallflowers 
that were to perfume the walk in spring, there was a thick crop 
of—I stooped down close to make sure—yes, a thick crop ot 
radishes. My eyes filled with tears at the sight of those radishes, 
and it is probably the only occasion on record on which radishes 
have made anybody cry. My dear father, whom I so passionately 
loved, had in his turn passionately loved this particular border, 
and spent the spare moments of a busy life enjoying the flowers 
that grew in it. He had no time himself for a more near 
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acquaintance with the delights of gardening than directing what 
plants were to be used, but found rest from his daily work 
strolling up and down here, or sitting smoking as close to the 
flowers as possible. “It is the Purest of Humane pleasures, it is 
the Greatest Refreshment to the Spirits of Man,” he would quote 
(for he read other things besides the Kreuzzeitung), looking 
round with satisfaction on reaching this fragrant haven after 
a hot day in the fields. Well, the cousins did not think so. Less 
fanciful, and more sensible as they probably would have said, 
their position plainly was that you cannot eat flowers. Their 
spirits required no refreshment, but their bodies needed much, 
aud therefore radishes were more precious than wallflowers. 
Nor was my youth wholly destitute of radishes, but they were 
grown in the decent obscurity of odd kitchen garden corners and 
old cucumber frames, and would never have been allowed to 
come among the flowers. And only because I was not a boy 
here they were profaning the ground that used to be so beautiful. 
Oh, it was a terrible misfortune not to have been a boy! And 
how sad and lonely it was, after all, in this ghostly garden. The 
radish bed and what it symbolized had turned my first joy into 
grief. This walk and border reminded me too much of my 
father, and of all he had been to me. What I knew of good he 
had taught me, and what I had of happiness was through him. 
Only once during all the years we lived together had we been ot 
different opinions and fallen out, and it was the one time I ever 
saw him severe. I was four years old, and demanded one 
Sunday to be taken to church. My father said, No; for I had 
never been to church, and the German service is long and 
exhausting. JI implored. He again said, No. I implored again, 
and showed such a pious disposition, and so earnest a determina- 
tion to behave well, that he gave in, and we went off very 
happily hand in hand. “Now mind, Elizabeth,” he said, turning 
to me at the church door, “ there is no coming out again in the 
middle. Having insisted on being brought, thou shalt now sit 
patiently till the end.” ‘Oh, yes, oh, yes,’ I promised eagerly, 
and went in filled with holy fire. The shortness of my legs, 
hanging helplessly for two hours midway between the seat and 
the floor, was the weapon chosen by Satan for my destruction. 
In German churches you do not kneel, and seldom stand, but sit 
nearly the whole time, praying and singing in great comfort. If 
you are four years old, however, this unchanged position soon 
becomes one of torture. Unknown and dreadful things go on in 
your legs, strange prickings and tinglings and dartings up and 
down, a sudden terrifying numbness, when you think they must 
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have dropped off but are afraid to look, then renewed and fiercer 
prickings, shootings, and burnings. I thought I must be very 
ill, for I had never known my legs like that before. My father 
sitting beside me was engrossed in the singing of a chorale that 
evidently had no end; each verse finished with a long-drawn-out 
hallelujah, after which the organ played by itself for a hundred 
years—by the organist’s watch, which was wrong, two minutes 
exactly—and then another verse began. My father, being the 
patron of the living, was careful to sing and pray and listen to 
the sermon with exemplary attention, aware that every eye in 
the little church was on our pew, and at first I tried to imitate 
him; but the behaviour of my legs became so alarming that after 
vainly casting imploring glances at him and seeing that he con- 
tinued his singing unmoved, I put out my hand and pulled his 
sleeve. 

“ Hal-le-lu-jah,” sang my father with deliberation; continuing 
in a low voice without changing the expression of his face, his 
lips hardly moving, and his eyes fixed abstractedly on the ceiling 
till the organist, who was also the postman, should have finished 
his solo, “ Did I not tell thee to sit still, Elizabeth ? ” 

‘Yes, but—— ” 

“Then do it.” 

“But I want to go home.” 

“ Unsinn.” And the next verse beginning, my father sang 
louder than ever. What could I do? Should I cry? I began 
to be afraid I was going to die on that chair, so extraordinary 
were the sensations in my legs. What could my father do to me 
if [did cry? With the quick instinct of small children I felt 
that he could not put me in the corner in church, nor would he 
whip me in public, and that with the whole village looking on, 
he was helpless, and would have to give in. Therefore I tugged 
his sleeve again and more peremptorily, and prepared to demand 
my immediate removal in a loud voice. But my father was ready 
forme. Without interrupting his singing, or altering his devout 
expression, he put his hand slowly down and gave me a hard 
pinch—not a playful pinch, but a good hard unmistakeable pinch, 
such as I had never imagined possible—and then went on serenely 
to the next hallelujah. For a moment I was petrified with as- 
tonishment. Was this my indulgent father, my playmate, adorer, 
and friend? Smarting with pain, for | was a round baby, with 
a nicely stretched, tight skin, and dreadfully hurt in my feelings, 
I opened my mouth to shriek in earnest, when my father’s clear 
whisper fell on my ear, each word distinct and not to be mis- 
understood, his eyes as before gazing meditatively into space, 
aud his lips hardly moving, “ Elisabeth, wenn du schreist, kneife ich 
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dich bis du platzt.”. And he finished the verse with unruffled 
decorum— 


** Will Satan mich verschlingen, 
So lass die Engel singen 
Hallelujah !” 


We never had another difference. Up to then he had been my 
willing slave, and after that I was his. 

With a smile and a shiver I turned from the border and its 
memories to the door in the wall leading to the kitchen garden, 
in a corner of which my own little garden used to be. The door 
was open, and I stood still a moment before going through, to 
hold my breath and listen. ‘The silence. was as profound as 
before. The place seemed deserted; and I should have thought 
the house empty and shut up but for the carefully tended radishes 
and the recent footmarks on the green of the path. They were 
the footmarks of a child. I was stooping down to examine a 
specially clear one, when the loud caw of a very bored-looking 
crow sitting on the wall just above my head made me jump as I 
have seldom in my life jumped, and reminded me that I was tres- 
passing. Clearly my nerves were all to pieces, for I gathered up 
my skirts and fled through the door as though a whole army of 
ghosts and cousins were at my heels, nor did I stop till I had 
reached the remote corner where my garden was. “Are you 
enjoying yourself, Elizabeth?” asked the mocking sprite that 
calls itself my soul; but I was too much out of breath to 
answer. 

This was really a very safe corner. It was separated from the 
main garden and the house by the wall, and shut in on the north 
side by an orchard, and it was to the last degree unlikely that 
anyone would come there on such an afternoon. This plot of 
ground, turned now as I saw into a rockery, had been the scene 
of my most untiring labours. Into the cold earth of this north 
border on which the sun never shone I had dug my brightest 
hopes. All my pocket-money had been spent on it, and as bulbs 
were dear and my weekly allowance small, in a fatal hour I had 
borrowed from Friiulein Wundermacher, selling her my independ- 
ence, passing utterly into her power, forced as a result till my 
next birthday should come round to an unnatural suavity of 
speech and manner in her company, against which my very soul 
revolted. And after all, nothing came up. ‘The labour of 
digging and watering, the anxious zeal with which I pounced on 
weeds, the poring over gardening books, the plans made as I 
sat on the little seat in the middle gazing admiringly and with 
the eye of faith on the trim surface so soon to be gemmed with a 
thousand flowers, the ‘reckless expenditure of pfennings, the 
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humiliation of my position in regard to Friulein Wandermacher, 
—all, all had been in vain. No sun shone there, and nothing 
grew. The gardener who reigned supreme in those days had 
given me this big piece for that sole reason, because he could do 
nothing with it himself. He was no doubt of opinion that it was 
quite good enough for a child to experiment upon, and went his 
way, when I had thanked him with a profuseness of gratitude I 
still remember, with an unmoved countenance. For more than a 
year 1 worked and waited, and watched the career of the flourish- 
ing orchard opposite with puzzled feelings. The orchard was 
only a few yards away, and yet, although my garden was full of 
manure, and water, and attentions that were never bestowed on 
the orchard, all it could show and ever did show were a few 
unhappy beginnings of growth that either remained stationary 
and did not achieve flowers, or dwindled down again and 
vanished. Once I timidly asked the gardener if he could explain 
these signs and wonders, but he was a busy man with no time 
for answering questions, and told me shortly that gardening was 
not learned in a day. How well I remember that afternoon, and 
the very shape of the lazy clouds, and the smell of spring things, 
and myself going away abashed and sitting on the shaky bench 
in my domain and wondering for the hundredth time what it was 
that made the difference between my bit and the bit of orchard 
in front of me. The fruit trees, far enough away from the wall 
to be beyond the reach of its cold shade, were tossing their 
flower-laden heads in the sunshine in a careless, well-satisfied 
fashion that filled my heart with envy. There was a rise in the 
field behind them, and at the foot of its protecting slope they 
luxuriated in the insolent glory of their white and pink perfec- 
tion. It was May, and my heart bled at the thought of the tulips 
I had put in in November, and that I had never seen since. The 
whole of the rest of the garden was on fire with tulips; behind 
me, on the other side of the wall, were rows and rows of them— 
cups of translucent loveliness, a jewelled ring flung right round 
the lawn. But what was there not on the other side of that 
wall? Things came up there and grew and flowered exactly as 
my gardening books said they should do; and in front of me, 
in the gay orchard, things that nobody ever troubled about 
or cultivated or noticed throve joyously beneath the trees— 
daffodils thrusting their spears through the grass, crocuses peep- 
ing out enquiringly, snowdrops uncovering their small cold faces 
when the first shivering spring days came. Only my piece that 
I so loved was perpetually ugly and empty. And I sat in it 
thinking of these things on that radiant day, and wept aloud. 
Then an apprentice came by, a youth who had often seen me 
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busily digging, and noticing the unusual tears, and struck per- 
haps by the difference between my garden and the profusion of 
splendour all around, paused with his barrow on the path in 
front of me, and remarked that nobody could expect to get blood 
out of a stone. The apparent irrelevance of this statement made 
me weep still louder, the bitter tears of insulted sorrow; but he 
stuck to his point, and harangued me from the path, explaining 
the connection between north walls and tulips and blood and 
stones till my tears all dried up again and I listened attentively, 
for the conclusion to be drawn from his remarks was plainly 
that I had been shamefully taken in by the head gardener, who 
was an unprincipled person thenceforward to be for ever mis- 
trusted and shunned. Standing on the path from which the 
kindly apprentice had expounded his proverb, this scene rose be- 
fore me as clearly as though it had taken place that very day ; 
but how different everything looked, and how it had shrunk! 
Was this the wide orchard that had seemed to stretch away, it 
and the sloping field beyond, up to the gates of heaven? I 
believe nearly every child who is much alone goes through a 
certain time of hourly expecting the Day of Judgment, and I had 
made up my mind that on that Day the heavenly hest would 
enter the world by that very field, coming down the slope in 
shining ranks, treading the daffodils under foot, filling the orchard 
with their songs of exultation, joyously seeking out the sheep 
from among the goats. Of course, I was a sheep, and my gover- 
ness and the head gardener goats, so that the results could not fail 
to be in every way satisfactory. But looking up at the slope and 
remembering my visions, I laughed at the smallness of the field 
| had supposed would hold all heaven. 

Here, again, the cousins had been at work. The site of my 
garden was occupied by a rockery, and the orchard grass with 
all its treasures had been dug up, and the spaces between the 
trees planted with currant bushes and celery in admirable rows; 
so that no future little cousins will be able to dream of celestial 
hosts coming towards them across the fields of daffodils, and will 
perhaps be the better for being free from visions of the kind, for 
as [ grew older, uncomfortable doubts laid hold of my heart with 
cold fingers, dim uncertainties as to the exact ultimate position 
of the gardener and the governess, anxious questionings as to how 
it would be if it were they who turned out after all to be sheep, 
and I who ? Forthat we all three might be gathered into the 
same fold at the last, never, in those days, struck me as possible, 
and if it had I should not have liked it. 


‘“ Now what sort of person can that be,” I asked myself, shaking 
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my head, as I contemplated the changes before me, “who could 
put a rockery among vegetables and currant bushes? A rockery, 
of all things in the gardening world, needs consummate tact in 
its treatment. It is easier to make mistakes in forming a rockery 
than in any other garden scheme. Either it is a great success, 
or it is a great failure; either it is very charming, or it is very 
absurd. There is no state between the sublime and the ridiculous 
possible in a rockery.” I stood shaking my head disapprovingly 
at the rockery before me, lost in these reflections, when a sudden 
quick pattering of feet coming along in a great hurry made me 
turn round with a start, just in time to receive the shock of a 
body tumbling out of the mist and knocking violently against me. 

It was a little girl of about twelve years old. 

“Hullo!” said the little girl in excellent English ; and then 
we stared at each other in astonishment. 

“T thought you were Miss Robinson,” said the little girl, offer- 
ing no apology for having nearly knocked me down. ‘ Who are 
you?” 

“Miss Robinson? Miss Robinson? [ repeated, my eyes fixed 
on the little girl’s face, and a host of memories stirring within 
me. “ Why, didn’t she marry a missionary and go out to some 
place where they ate him?” 

The little girl stared harder. “Ate him? Marry? What, has 
she been married all this time to somebody who’s been eaten and 
never let on? Oh, I say, what a game!” And she threw back 
her head and laughed till the garden rang again. 

“O hush, you dreadful little girl!” I implored, catching her by 
the arm, and terrified beyond measure by the loudness of her 
mirth. “Don’t make that horrid noise—we are certain to be 
caught if you don’t stop——” 

The little girl broke off a shriek of Jaughter in the middle and 
shut her mouth with a snap. Her eyes, round and black and 
shiny like boot buttons, came still farther out of her head. 
“Caught?” she said eagerly. ‘ What, are you afraid of being 
caught too? Well, this is a game!” And with her hands 
plunged deep in the pockets of her coat she capered in front of 
me in the excess of her enjoyment, reminding me of a very fat 
black lamb frisking round the dazed and passive sheep its 
mother. 

It was clear that the time had come for me to get down to the 
gate at the end of the garden as quickly as possible, and I began 
to move away in that direction. The little girl at once stopped 
capering and planted herself squarely in front of me. “ Who are 
you?” she said, examining me from my hat to my boots with the 
keenest interest, 
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[ considered this ungarnished manner ot asking questions 
mpertinent, and, trying to look lofty, made an attempt to pass 
at the side. 

The little girl, with a quick, cork-like movement, was there 
before me. 

“Who are you?” she repeated, her expression friendly but 
firm. 

“Oh, I—I’m a pilgrim,” I said in desperation. 

“A pilgrim!” echoed the little girl. She seemed struck, and 
while she was struck I slipped past her and began to walk 
quickly towards the door in the wall. “A pilgrim!” said the 
little girl again, keeping close beside me, and looking me up 
and down attentively. “I don’t like pilgrims. Aren’t they 
people who are always walking about, and have things the 
matter with their feet? Have you got anything the matter 
with your feet?” 

“ Certainly not,” I replied indignantly, walking still faster. 

“ And they never wash, Miss Robinson says. You don’t either, 
do you?” 

“Not wash? Oh, I’m afraid you are a very badly brought-up 
little girl—oh, leave me alone—I must run——” 

“So must I,” said the little girl, cheerfully, “for Miss Robinson 
must be close behind us. She nearly had me just before I found 
you.” And she started running by my side. 

The thought of Miss Robinson close behind us gave wings to 
my feet, and, casting my dignity, of which, indeed, there was 
but little left, to the winds, I fairly flew down the path. The 
little girl was not to be outrun, and, though she panted and 
turned weird colours, kept by my side and even talked. Oh, 
I was tired, tired in body and mind, tired by the different shocks 
I had received, tired by the journey, tired by the want of food; 
and here 1 was being forced to run because this very naughty 
little girl chose to hide instead of going in to her lessons. 

“ T say—this is jolly ” she jerked out. 

“But why need we run to the same place?” I breathlessly 
asked, in the vain hope of getting rid of her. 

“Oh, yes—that’s just—the fun. We'd get on—together—you 
and I 2 

“No, no,” said I, decided on this point, bewildered though I 
Was. 

“T can’t stand washing—either—its awful—in winter—and 
makes one have—chaps.” 

“But I don’t mind it in the least,” I protested faintly, not 
having any energ’y left. 

“Oh, I say!” said the little girl, looking at my face, and 
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making the sound known as a guffaw. The familiarity of this 
little girl was wholly revolting. 

We had got safely through the door, round the corner past the 
radishes, and were in the shrubbery. I knew from experience 
how easy it was to hide in the tangle of little paths, and stopped 
a moment to look round and listen. The little girl opened her 
mouth to speak. With great presence of mind I instantly put 
my muff in front of it and held it there tight, while I listened. 
Dead silence, except for the laboured breathing and struggles ot 
the little girl. 

“JT don’t hear a sound,” I whispered, letting her go again. 
“ Now, what did you want to say?” I added, eyeing her 
severely. 

“T wanted to say,” she panted, “that it’s no good pretending 
you wash with a nose like that.” 

“A nose like that! A nose like what?” I exclaimed, greatly 
offended; and though I put up my hand and very tenderly and 
carefully felt it, I could find no difference in it. “I am afraid 
poor Miss Robinson must have a wretched life,” I said, in tones 
of deep disgust. 

The little girl smiled fatuously, as though I were paying her 
compliments. “It’s all green and brown,” she said, pointing. 
“Ts it always like that ?” 

Then I remembered the wet fir tree near the gate, and the 
enraptured kiss it had received, and blushed. 

“ Won't it come off?” persisted the little girl. 

“ Of course it will come off,” I answered, frowning. 

“Why don’t you rub it off?” 

Then I remembered the throwing away of the handkerchief, 
and blushed again. 

“Please lend me your handkerchief,” I said humbly, “I—I 
have lost mine.” 

There was a great fumbling in six different pockets, and 
then a handkerchief that made me young again merely to look 
at it was produced. I took it thankfully and rubbed with energy, 
the little girl, intensely interested, watching the operation and 
giving me advice. “There—it’s all right now—a little more on 
the right—there—now it’s all off.” 

“ Are you sure? No green left?” I anxiously asked. 

‘No, it’s red all over now,” she replied cheerfully. “Let me 
get home,” thought I, very much upset by this information, “let 
me get home to my dear, uncritical, admiring babies, who accept 
my nose as an example of what a nose should be, and whatever 
its colour think it beautiful.” And thrusting the handkerchiet 
back into the little girl’s hands, I hurried away down the path. 
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She packed it into her pocket hastily, but it took some seconds, 
for it was of the size of a small sheet, and then came running 
after me. ‘ Where are you going?” she “asked, surprised, as I 
turned down the path leading to the gate. 

“ Through this gate,” I replied with decision. 

“But you musn’t—we’re not allowed to go through there—— 

So strong was the force of old habits in that place that at the 
words not allowed my hand dropped of itself from the latch; and 
at that instant a voice calling quite close to us through the mist 
struck me rigid. 

“Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” called the voice, “Come in at once 
to your lessons—Elizabeth! Elizabeth!” 

“It’s Miss Robinson,” whispered the little girl, twinkling with 
excitement; then, catching sight of my face, she said once more 
with eager insistence, “ Who are you?” 

“Oh, I’m a ghost!” I cried with conviction, pressing my hands 
to my forehead and looking round fearfully. 

* Pooh,” said the little girl. 

It was the last remark I heard her make, for there was a créak- 
ing of approaching boots in the bushes, and seized by a frightful 
panic I pulled the gate open with one desperate pull, flung it to 
behind me, and fled out and away down the wide, misty fields. 


” 


The Gotha Almanach says that the reigning cousin married 
the daughter of a Mr. Johnstone, an Englishman, in 1885, and 
that in 1886 their only child was born, Elizabeth. 
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THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


THE expected has happened, but not quite as it was expected 
to happen. Mr. Bryan has been nominated by the Democratic 
Convention. That, of course, was a foregone conclusion, but 
the dramatic surprise was the narrow escape he had from defeat 
in trying to cram silver down the throat of the Convention. The 
platform committee, the committee which had the duty of 
making up the platform before it was presented to the Convention, 
only succeeded in carrying the silver plank by the bare margin 
of two votes. There was a desperate and bitterly contested 
struggle in the committee. Mr. Bryan and his friends thought 
they had the committee by a safe majority, and refused to listen 
to any suggestions to tone down the declarations regarding 
silver, although it was pointed out to him that he was taking 
reckless chances in once more committing his Party to an issue 
which had been repudiated by the country, and which is less 
potent to influence voters than it was four years ago. But 
Mr. Bryan, as I have before had occasion to tell you, is not 
a man easily moved. He would listen to no argument and 
would heed no advice. His orders to his lieutenants were 
to accept no compromise, to stick to silver, and to win or be 
vanquished. They won. But the vote, twenty-six to twenty- 
four, shows that the Democratic Party does not go into the 
campaign of 1900 united and determined on victory. The 
dividing line is as sharply drawn now as it was four years ago, 
and men who look upon politics as they do any other mathe- 
matical problem, and who consider facts and not fancies, are 
forced to admit that Bryan would be much stronger if he had 
not been so obstinate or so courageous—which is it ?—in sticking 
to silver. 

The Convention itself calls for little comment. There was 
an effort on the part of the anti-Bryanites to defeat him, but 
their efforts amounted to nothing because they were powerless 
to dominate the Convention and because they were without 
leaders. It was a magnificent opportunity fer a man on horse- 
back ; it was just such an opportunity as Bryan availed himself 
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of four years ago. Had some man of great eloquence, of great 
persuasive powers, of great personal magnetism, jumped into 
the arena he might have carried all before him. The opportunity 
was there but the man was not. 

The nomination of Adlai E. Stevenson to the Vice-Presidency 
will have little effect on the result. Stevenson was Vice-President 
during Cleveland’s second term. He is what is known as a prac- 
tical politician, and his enemies say that he is a spoilsman of 
the worst type. He believes in the old doctrine that to the 
victor belongs the spoils. If he had his way, the moment he 
came into office he would turn out every Republican from Cabinet 
Minister to charwoman. Between him and Cleveland there was 
very little in common, and their relations soon became strained. 
The Democrats, who hated Cleveland, who couldn’t understand 
how a man calling himself a Democrat could permit Republicans 
to remain in office, and who looked upon Civil Service rules as an 
invention of the evil one designed to keep the Republicans in the 
enjoyment of the flesh-pots while they went out and browsed 
among the thistles, flocked to Stevenson, but Stevenson remained 
a cipher until the end of his term, when he went back to his home, 
in Illinois and dropped out of sight. He will be remembered how- 
ever, in Europe as amember of Senator Wolcott’s Bimetallic Com- 
mission, of which he is believed to have been both an able and a 
discreet factor. His nomination as Bryan’s “running mate” came 
as a surprise to nearly everyone, and the Democrats probably 
chose him to conciliate the Party Conservatives. 


But at the present moment the ghastly tragedy in China is 
attracting far greater attention than domestic political affairs, 
and it will have no little influence in deciding the fate of 
parties. It is a most unfortunate circumstance for McKinley. 
Under the American Constitution the power to make and declare 
war is vested in the hands of Congress. The President cannot 
make war unless Congress has previously, by explicit declaration, 
sanctioned it. Mr. McKinley is now using the Army and Navy 
of the United States in doing—what? Not in making war, 
because that would be unconstitutional, and any President who 
made war without the authority of Congress would render him- 
self liable to impeachment. Technically, therefore, we are not 
at war with China, and our troops and the Navy are simply being 
used to preserve and maintain order. In England and in Europe 
the man in the street does not bother himself about these fine 
technical details. The Chinese have murdered his countrymen, 
and he believes that the only thing to be done is to avenge these 
atrocities. In America it is different, 
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To properly appreciate this difference it is important, I think, 
to point out how jealous the American is of anything which looks 
like usurpation on the part of the President. Great as is the 
power of the President, in many things it is narrowly circum- 
scribed and limited by the Constitution, and Congress is always 
very vigilant that none of its inherent rights shall be invaded by 
the Executive. The war-making power is of all others the one 
most carefully guarded. The real strength of anti-Imperialism is 
the oft-repeated charge that the President is carrying on a war 
without the authority of Congress. There is some truth in the 
charge. When peace was concluded with Spain it left a war 
waging in the Philippines for which there was no legal sanction. 
If Mr. McKinley were endowed with a more direct process of 
reasoning, and if he were less influenced by the passing breeze 
of public opinion, he would have boldly declared that the 
Filipinos had made war on the United States, he would have 
asked for authority to prosecute that war, it would have been 
given him, and he would have disarmed his political opponents. 
Instead of doing this he has resorted to euphemism, to evasion, to 
subterfuge. Officially there is no war, but, whatever it may be 
called, war it is, it is a war made by the President and not 
Congress, and that savours a trifle of Imperialism, and the very 
word is enough to frighten a certain class of Americans. 

To add to Mr. McKinley’s perplexities he now has on his hands 
another war of the same character in China. It has always been 
held that no President has the right to invade a foreign country, 
and that is what is being done in the present instance, without 
the authority of Congress. The President does not want to 
convene an extra session of Congress to obtain this authority, so 
the excuse is set up that this is not war. But, unfortunately, this 
gives the anti-Imperialists another opportunity to charge the 
President with a fresh usurpation of power, with again imitat- 
ing European models, and instead of regarding himselt as the 
servant of the State arrogantly exclaiming, “ [état c'est moi.” 
That is a dangerous thing for any man to do ina Republic: it is 
especially dangerous for a man to do in this Republic at the 
present time. ‘“Anti-Imperialism” is not a passing fancy to be 
lightly whistled down. There are thousands, perhaps hundreds 
of thousands, of more or less intelligent men who honestly and 
sincerely believe that Republican institutions are in danger 
because of the policy which has been pursued for the last two 
years, and that if Liberty and the Republic are to be preserved 
inviolate the first insidious attempts to subvert the Constitution 
must be sternly repressed. 

If the Republicans can shape things to suit themselves they 
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will accept the challenge which Mr. Bryan so foolishly threw 
down to them, and make the fight on silver. If the country is 
willing to stand another silver campaign McKinley will be 
elected. The Republicans will take the offensive, they will have 
every popular argument on their side, and they will make a 
slashing, vigorous, brilliant campaign which will scatter the 
Democrats. But if the country refuses to hear more about silver 
and makes Imperialism the issue—and it is a curious thing that in 
this country the people are often more powerful than the poli- 
ticians and make their own issue—the Republicans will be forced 
to act on the defensive, act with great caution and to continually 
explain, and an explanation in politics is as fatal as an excuse in 
love. To have to explain why a war is being waged in the 
Philippines for which Congress has given no sanction is bad enough, 
to have to repeat that explanation in regard to China is still worse. 
Foreign alliances of any kind are not popular in the United 
States, as you know. The ordinary man will say that at the 
present moment the United States is an ally of the European 
Powers, which will be accepted by the Radical wing of the 
Democratic Party as proof of the assertion so repeatedly made, 
that an alliance of some kind has existed between England and 
the United States. Of course, all this is very foolish, but folly is 
frequently a more powerful ruler than sense. Foolish or not, the 
Republicans must explain and continue to explain, and their 
explanations must be very adroit to carry conviction. 

I do not wish to be understood as implying that a reaction has 
set in, and that the butchery of the Ministers in Pekin has sealed 
McKinley’s fate. That would be an unwarranted deduction. I 
am simply pointing out what effect the uprising of the Boxers in 
China may have in America. It is worth noting that many of 
the representative Republican papers are groping in the dark 
and cautiously feeling their way before irrevocably committing 
themselves. They have not yet been quite able to convince 
themselves as to the temper of the country, and realizing that a 
slight blunder now would spell disaster in November and sink the 
Party into ruin, they want to be quite sure of their ground before 
they take their stand upon it. Early in the month the New York 
Tribune, admittedly the most important of all Republican news- 
papers, whose dignified utterances always command the weight 
they deserve, uncompromisingly denounced American armed 
intervention, and warned the Administration not to co-operate 
with the other Powers to such an extent that if war were 
declared on China the United States would be forced to take 
part in it. 

On the other hand, the Philadelphia Press, whose editor is the 
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Postmaster-General, which therefore comes as close to being an 
“ official organ” as there can be in a country where the Govern- 
ment has no control over the Press, says :— 

“The first duty of any Government is to protect its own 
citizens. . . . President McKinley has acted upon this 
principle, and he has the universal support of the American 
people in his action. The man who thinks that an American 
President should stand idly by and see American citizens 
butchered by a Chinese mob when American sailors, marines, 
and soldiers could be used to rescue them from this horrible fate, 
must be defective either in head or in patriotism, either in his 
knowledge of international law or in his sympathy with his 
fellow-citizens.” 

The Press of course indulges in hyperbole when it says that 
President McKinley “has the universal support of the American 
people.” That support at the present time is not “ universal,” 
although the Republicans will try and make it universal if they 
can. The Philadelphia Inquirer, another strong Republican 
paper of that city, takes equally strong ground. It says :— 

“Our troops and marines are not after territory, but are 
engaged in performing the highest duty that a nation can 
perform—the protection of its own citizens. The nation that 
won't do that is not civilized, and the ruler who won’t do that 
is a poltroon, a detestable coward. The bray of the political 
donkeys won’t turn the President from his bounden duty, and 
if 5,000 troops are not sufficient let him send ten, and if ten are 
not enough let him send twenty or summon Congress to authorize 
him to raise an army sufficient for the occasion. American 
citizens must be protected in every part of the globe.” 

The Boston Herald, a paper of considerable influence, nominally 
independent, but which, during the past four years, has been a 
strong supporter of the present Administration, writing before the 
meeting of the Democratic Convention, said :— 

“The statement which has come from the West that Mr. Bryan 
has suggested the incorporation in the Kansas City platform of a 
strong protest against the sending of American troops to China 
is, if true, an indication on his part of an inability to properly 
gauge American public sentiment. The American people could 
be depended upon to administer a most telling rebuke on an Ad- 
ministration which failed, in a crisis such as this that is now upon 
us, to defend the lives and property ot American merchants, 
missionaries, and diplomatic representatives, by the employment 
of every means it had at its command. No one can accuse 
President McKinley and his Administration of acting in too pre- 
cipitate a manner; the only criticism possible is that, in view 
of the danger to which American citizens have been exposed, 
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sufficiently prompt action has not been taken. A Government 
at Washington which proclaimed its intention of properly pro- 
tecting every American citizen, wherever it might be, whether 
in Central Asia or Central Africa, could fairly count upon the 
enthusiastic support of nine out of ten of our people.” 

A few days later the New York Tribune executed a volte-face. 
Instead of denouncing armed interference in China it urged the 
immediate despatch of a force equal at least to that which 
England and Germany would employ. At that time the fate of 
the Legations was not known, but the TZribune, giving credence 
to the rumours of the massacres, demanded that China be held 
responsible for the safety of the envoys, and be made to suffer 
if harm befell them. The destruction of the Legations and the 
murder of the Ministers, the Tribune held, would be a declaration 
by China of war against the world, and would give the Powers 
“the amplest possible casus belli,in which the United States must 
participate.” This, coming from the Tribune, is regarded as 
practically defining the position of the Administration. 

The policy of the Administration has been characteristically 
MecKinleyish. Vacillating is the only word that properly 
describes it. It has been uncertain and inconsistent. In every 
great emergency which he has been called upon to meet since he 
has been in the White House, Mr. McKinley has followed but 
never led. He has always waited to find out what 51 per cent. of 
the American people wanted, and when he felt that the margin 
of safety was on his side he has acted. Consequently, his course 
has been marked by indecision; he has hesitated, his utterances 
have been ambiguous, he has not even scrupled to reverse his 
position, as in the case of the Porto Rican tariff, and he has kept 
the nation in suspense until he felt sure that he was simply 
voicing the sentiments of at least 51 per cent. of the American 
people. Then he has acted. 

That is the reason why for a month past the President has been 
searching for the light to lead him out of darkness. He appears 
to have found it. The impression prevails in Republican circles 
that the President cannot escape the situation which has been so 
unexpectedly forced upon him, that the country is in no mood to 
have the United States stand aloof while all the rest of the world 
is straining every nerve to crush the savage hordes who are 
making China run red with blood. The country has been 
profoundly stirred by the massacre ot its diplomatic representa- 
tives and its missionaries, the gallantry of American soldiers and 
marines and sailors has once more thrilled men and women, the 
lists of the dead and wounded have aroused emotion and brought 
sorrow to many hearts and evoked a feeling of resentment against 
the Administration, which is always held responsible for every- 
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thing that happens, but, despite all that, it is more dangerous, in 
my opinion, for Mr. McKinley to show pusillanimity or indecision 
than it is for him to adopt a courageous and determined policy. 

There are signs not wanting that the Democrats may try and 
arouse popular feeling because of the indecision which Mr. 
McKinley has hitherto displayed. Some of the Democratic 
utterances are extravagant in the extreme. McKinley is held 
responsible for the loss of life because an adequate American force 
was not despatched from the Philippines, and the failure of the 
commander of the Monocacy to respond when the Taku forts fired 
upon him, and who is supposed to have acted under explicit orders 
from Washington not to join the Allies in the bombardment, gives 
the Democrats a good opportunity to ask for an explanation. In 
this country, during a Presidential struggle, an effort is made to 
turn everything to the advantage of one Party and the dis- 
advantage of the other; and some of the Democrats, hoping to 
profit by this most unexpected bolt from the blue, are willing to 
take more advanced ground even than the most advanced Repub- 
licans. This conduct is highly inconsistent, but the average 
politician is never worried by the thought of inconsistency, and 
is willing to adopt the course which for the time being promises 
the easiest success. 

Of course this is not the attitude of the majority of Democrats, 
who still see in everything that happens, whether in China or any 
other part of the world, the cloven hoof of Great Britain. Eng- 
land is always the Mephisto among nations looking for some 
virtuous Faust to be seduced from the narrow path by an 
alluring vision. Thus the Baltimore Sun, a newspaper typically 
representative of conservative Democracy, expounds the situa- 
tion :— 

“The long dreaded international complications which have 
suddenly developed in China should not be permitted by the 
Government at Washington to draw it aside from the time- 
honoured American doctrine of ‘no entangling alliances.’ The 
English snare is especially fraught with danger. Just at present 
England needs a great deal more help than she can give to the 
United States. Besides her affair in China and her contest for 
the subjugation of the valiant Boers, either of which is a task 
calling for a heavy drain on her resources, she is forced to deal 
with ‘rebellion’ in Ashanti, Gambia, and Borneo. Surely Eng- 
land has her hands full. In her perplexity she needs the help of 
the United States, and would, of course, be glad to get it. But 
the traditions of our Government and the temperament of our 
people alike warn the authorities in Washington that it is better 
to ‘ go it alone.’ ” 


This is a fair sample ot the usual unintelligent Democratic 
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criticism, and the Baltimore Sun is more intelligent and more 
mindful of its own dignity than most of its fellows. The 
Washington Star, in no sense of the word a Party organ, al- 
though a staunch supporter of the present Administration and 
its policy, neatly points out to the Sun the fallacy of its alleged 
reasoning when it says :— 

“The menace in China is against all the civilized Powers, not 
England alone, and against all foreigners residing in China, not 
exclusively the English. It must be met by all the Powers 
acting in concert. We are not to waste time . . . in prattling 
about going it alone, when our force immediately available 
for action of any sort does not suffice to constitute even our 
quota in the international movement. Independent action in 
China will avail nothing for peace. . . . It is a great mis- 
fortune that such bad advice is uttered at a time when the 
American people should stand solidly behind the Administra- 
tion in every effort it may make to save American lives and 
to avert a great disaster which threatens American interests.” 


It is not at all improbable that Congress may soon be called 
upon to meet in extra session. No President ever wants Con- 
gress on his hands, to use Mr. Cleveland’s expression, any more 
than is absolutely necessary, as Congress has a chronic tendency 
to do something awkward. But it becomes more evident every 
day that in conducting the military operations against China, 
without having obtained the permission of Congress, the Presi- 
dent is approaching perilously close to the dividing line ; so 
close, in fact, that some of his most trusted advisers have 
cautioned him to be careful. If McKinley were a more resolute 
man he could execute a coup which would render powerless the 
machinations of his opponents. He would convene Congress in 
extra session; he would send in a ringing message asking for the 
necessary credit to raise and equip a force for the operations in 
China; he would explain that the United States had no thought 
of conquest or territorial aggression, but was simply acting in the 
interests of humanity, and he would find that no Democrat would 
dare to be counted in opposition. The situation would be parallel 
to that which existed before the declaration of war against Spain, 
when an emergency credit of £10,000,000 was asked for and 
granted so soon as the necessary formalities could be complied 
with. Much as the Democrats are opposed te Imperialism and 
war, no Democrat could resist the appeal to his patriotism and 
humanity ; no Democrat can dare to ignore the cry for vengeance 
which has gone up, especially from the churches. 

It is not improbable that Mr. McKinley will see the wisdom 
of this course of action; and, unless he does, it is difficult to 
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understand how the United States can take any active part 
in revenging the wrongs of Christendom. There has been much 
loose talk in the Press of sending an Army Corps from the 
Philippines, but I have the best authority for saying that 
General McArthur, the Commander-in-Chief in the Philippines, 
an officer of great judgment and far more than average military 
ability, has informed the Washington Government that he cannot 
spare any more men than have already been sent, and that 
to further weaken his force would be to invite disaster. There 
is practically no Army left in the United States, and Cuba has 
been robbed of troops until it is hazardous to send away another 
man. In these circumstances, if the United States is to send 
its quota of 20,000 men or so to China, there is only one 
thing to be done. Congress must authorize a further increase 
of the Army or the enlistment of Volunteers, and it must pro- 
vide the money for that purpose. The Cabinet is divided on the 
question. Some of its members agree with the President that 
so long as there has been no formal declaration of war and 
American troops are simply being used for “the protection of 
American interests,” he has ample warrant under the Constitution 
for the employment of the military forces of the country without 
appealing to Congress; but the opposing element in the Cabinet 
points out that this is stretching power too far, and that at any 
moment the Allies may be forced to make a formal declaration 
of war, which would place the United States in a most embarrass- 
ing position and perhaps compel it to abstain from all further 
military operations until Congress had met, declared war, and 
placed the authority for the carrying on of the war in the hands 
of the President. 


Although the electoral campaign is 2 month old, it has as yet 
excited practically no interest and the struggle can hardly be 
said to be attracting as much attention as is usual in the Presi- 
dential year. But this is not due to indifference but to the 
events in China, which have overshadowed everything else and 
for the moment turned all thoughts toward the East. And, as 
previously explained, both sides are now jockeying for time, and 
neither side is willing to commit itself until it can more clearly 
test the sentiment of the country, or circumstances point the path 
from which escape is impossible. Just at present both of the 
political yachts are drifting, and their respective skippers are 
anxiously watching the horizon for the faintest indication of a 
breeze so that they may shape their course accordingly. 

Governor Roosevelt is going to be the interesting personality 
of this campaign, and he will continue to attract attention to 
himself during the next weary three months of turgid eloquence 
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and irresponsible declamation. An incident which happened in 
the early part of the month shows the man’s personal popularity. 
Two days before the Democratic Convention met in Kansas City, 
he passed through that city on his way to Oklahama to attend 
a reunion of the Rough Riders, the regiment he commanded 
during the Spanish War. At the railway station there was a 
great concourse of people, delegates and spectators to the 
Convention, the majority of them naturally Democrats. But 
despite their political prejudices, and despite the fact that 
Roosevelt was the Republican Vice-Presidential nominee, they 
gave him a most enthusiastic reception; they cheered him, they 
crowded round his car and shook his hand, which was the 
spontaneous tribute to the man’s personal popularity and unique 
personality. The fact is, Roosevelt is the only picturesque figure 
which is the legacy of the war with Spain. Originally there 
were two men who divided public attention with Admiral Dewey 
—Hobson and Roosevelt. Hobson was dethroned very early. 
Like another great figure in history, he yielded to woman’s 
wiles and kissed himself into ridicule. And now there is only 
Roosevelt left, whose very faults, his impetuosity, his frank- 
ness, his impolitic habit at times of saying what he thinks, 
have made him a popular idol. Roosevelt will probably play 
much the same réle this year that Bryan did four years ago. 
He will stump the country from end to end, and wherever he 
goes he will draw the crowd. He is a good orator in his 
way; unlike Bryan, he appeals to reason more than the 
emotions; he has a blunt, forcible, earnest manner of stating his 
argument, he impresses one with his honesty and leaves no doubt 
as to his sincerity. He has the great and rare power in an orator 
of being able to adapt himself to his audience. He can be just 
as effective in addressing a reunion of Rough Riders in the wilds 
of the West as he can in addressing a gathering of New York 
bankers. And he has the great charm of novelty, and people are 
curious to see the man of whom so much has been said and 
written. Mr. Bryan is an old story now. There is no part of the 
country in which he has not spoken, there are few people who 
have not at some time or other heard him. The Americans more 
than any other people dearly love to listen to political oratory, 
and to sit face to face with their great men. Roosevelt will draw 
his tens and hundreds and thousands ; whether after listening to 
him they will go home and vote for him and McKinley, or, as 
they did four years ago after listening to Bryan, vote for his 
opponent, is a problem the solution of which will be given at the 
ballot-boxes next November. Until then it remains wrapped 
in mystery. 
A. MauricE Low. 
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A CASE OF PATERNAL DESERTION. 


In the summer of last year it seems to have occurred to Lord 
Lansdowne, who may without impropriety be described as a 
pronounced optimist, that our military system as regards home 
defence was not absolutely flawless, and on July 7th, 1899, after 
having doubtless obtained the concurrence of his colleagues upon 
the National Defence Committee, he introduced a Militia Ballot 
Bill. 

For the benefit of those who have hitherto paid no attention to 
the question, it may be as well to point out the simple facts relat- 
ing to the Militia Ballot. As everyone is aware the Militia at the 
present day is raised by voluntary enlistment, but there exists an 
ancient Act, founded upon the system of compulsory service with 
balloting for recruits, which, with the exception of two or three 
years interval, has been in abeyance ever since 1815. This Act is 
suspended annually by the Expiring Laws Continuance Act, and 
all that is necessary to enforce it is the omission of a single line in 
the schedule to that Act, followed by an Order in Council calling 
upon the Lord Lieutenant of every county to raise the appointed 
quota from each parish list. This and other provisions in the Act 
are clearly obsolete and unworkable, and it was ostensibly in order 
to remodel its machinery that the present Secretary of State 
introduced his Militia Ballot Bill on July 7th, 1899. 

So far so good, and nothing could appear more satisfactory. Here 
was a prudent and far-seeing Minister, endowed with an intelligent 
anticipation of events, determined apparently to take all necessary 
precautions should a crisis force us to alter our system of home 
defence. In the light of subsequent events it is interesting to 
recall the unimpeachable arguments with which Lord Lansdowne 
recommended his Bill to the House of Lords: “I concur with the 
noble Earl (Lord Wemyss) in thinking that it is desirable that we 
should realize how we stand in regard to compulsion, and what 
sort of case can be made out for resorting to it, and, if it were 
to be resorted to, in what shape it could be most conveniently 
applied, and with what probable results. It can, at any rate, do no 
harm to remind the people of this country of their existing obliga- 
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tion to provide, if necessary, by means of some form of compulsory 
service, a sufficient force for the defence of the United Kingdom. 
We should never allow ourselves to forget that our military 
system, so far as the home defence is concerned, contemplates 
compulsory service as a last resort.” 

It is perfectly true that the Secretary of State for War did not 
display any particular enthusiasm for the principle of the ballot, 
and that he appeared to contemplate with some alarm the large 
increase in numbers which such a method would place at the 
disposal of the War Office; but, like a prudent man, he had 
apparently considered the question from all points of view, and 
had come to the conclusion that there were two contingencies in 
which a resort to the ballot might be desirable. “There might,” he 
opined, “in the first place, be a complete failure of the voluntary 
system both in regard to the Line and to the Militia”; and there 
was another contingency, in which a more numerous Militia would 
distinctly add to our strength: “It might become necessary for 
us to provide for the safety of these islands during a very severe 
and protracted crisis, during which there had been a serious strain 
upon our military forces, and after we had exhausted all other 
means of keeping them up to the necessary strength. For an 
emergency of this kind it does not seem to me unreasonable that 
we should provide, however remote we may take it to be.” 

Now these are sentiments with which few sensible people would 
be likely to quarrel, and, bearing in mind that he had dwelt 
at some length upon the difficulty of obtaining an adequate supply 
of recruits both for the Line and for the Militia, it is not surprising 
that the statement of the Secretary of State for War was received 
with approval and the Bill read a first time. In fact, the only un- 
satisfactory feature in connection with the Bill was the date of its 
introduction. It does not require a profound knowledge of Par- 
liamentary procedure to realize that important measures which 
are brought in as late as July can scarcely have much chance of 
passing, and the “ Bill to Amend the Law Relating to the Ballot for 
the Militia in England and Wales” consequently never got beyond 
the preliminary stage. 

A few months later the South African War broke out, and when 
Parliament met in February, 1900, the cup of our humiliation 
appeared to be almost full, The two small Republics, with 
a united population less than that of Liverpool, who had insolently 
defied the British Empire, had also nearly carried out their boast 
of driving us into the sea. Over and over again uncouth and 
ignorant peasants had shown their superiority in the art of war 
over professional soldiers; many of our bravest officers and men 
had perished in fruitless and unprofitable attacks. Instead of our 
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troops invading the Transvaal and the Orange Free State the 
enemy overran British territory. Mafeking, Kimberley, and even 
Ladysmith—the carefully selected Aldershot of South Africa— 
stood in imminent danger of capture, and, worse humiliation os 
all, some thousands of our soldiers were captives in Pretoria. 
Almost every available man in the Regular Army was either 
already in or on his way out to South Africa, the much enduring 
Militia had been called upon to provide between twenty and thirty 
thousand men for foreign service; Volunteers and Yeomen (the vast 
majority of whom were not yeomen at all but ordinary civilians) 
were entreated to give their services and did so with enthusiasm, 
and the defence of the British Isles was left to such various odds 
and ends as chanced to remain when the rest had started. 

Meanwhile, as our military weakness became more and more 
manifest, the feeling with which we were and are regarded by the 
rest of the world became more painfully evident. Even the people of 
the United States, upon whom we had lavished the most gushing 
and effusive friendship, espoused the cause of our enemies ; as for the 
European nations, with the exception of some small Powers such 
as Greece, Denmark, and Norway, they mostly vied with each 
other in denunciation of the common enemy, rejoiced over our 
misfortunes, and were apparently only restrained from active 
intervention in the war by the fear of losing their fleets. Under 
these circumstances it must have occurred to many people that 
the “severe and protracted crisis” prophetically alluded to by 
Lord Lansdowne had arrived, and that the moment was propitious 
for radically reforming our system of home defence. The Govern- 
ment proposals for dealing with the question of home defence 
were eagerly awaited, and it is safe to say that in the then condition 
of public opinion any reasonable demand made upon the nation 
would have been cheerfully submitted to. 

But it very soon became apparent that official views as to what 
constituted a crisis were far from corresponding to those enter- 
tained by the much-appealed-to Man in the Street. When 
Ministers were charged, justly or unjustly, with lack of foresight 
and preparation with regard to the war, they cheerfully rejoined 
that in all British wars failure in the first instance was inevitable, 
and that things had been infinitely worse in the past. The Prime 
Minister pointed out that an efficient military organization was 
incompatible with the British Constitution; the Secretary of State 
for War announced casually that it had “struck” him that our 
stores of material were deficient, and excused a deficiency of 30,000 
men in the Militia on the ground that “for many years past” this 
force had not been up to its proper strength, Mr. Wyndham 
triumphantly told the House of Commons how once, during one 
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of the Spanish wars, Bermuda was left with a store of only three 
cannon balls. Nor did the Government proposals with regard to 
the future contained in the emergency scheme for home defence 
show the slightest intention of dealing seriously with this difficulty. 
Everything was to be left in its old condition, with the excep- 
tion that the small minority who had hitherto given their time 
and money as members of the auxiliary forces were invited to 
treble and quadruple their efforts, some time-expired men were to 
be bribed by extravagant bounties to rejoin the Army, and the 
Army itself was to be increased, though how the necessary recruits 
were to be obtained was not in the least apparent. The entire 
unsuitability of the voluntary system to the national needs was 
unconsciously disclosed by Mr. Wyndham to the House of Com- 
mons: “Surely,” he said, “the most impolitic thing in the world 
for us to do would be to dictate to the Volunteers, who are good 
enough to offer a great deal of their time. What would be more 
discouraging than to tell them, ‘ That is not enough, and you would 
be useless unless you give more time?’” Nothing could illustrate 
more forcibly the futility of the scheme. 

The Militia Ballot, the one practical measure which would have 
given the country a real army for home defence, the measure 
which had occupied the attention of the Government in the 
previous year, was not even alluded to. Moreover, when the subject 
was discussed during the early part of the Session, Lord Salisbury 
gave utterance to such remarkable sentiments that it appeared as 
if his Secretary of State for War must have introduced his Militia 
Ballot Amendment Bill of the previous year in a spirit of irrespon- 
sible mischief-making. Speaking on an ingeniously worded motion 
brought forward by Lord Wemyss on February 20th, 1900, the Prime 
Minister observed that “This is a Bill which will carry excitement 
at least, possibly consternation, into every house and every cottage 
where there is a family in this country.” Later on he indulged in 
the following gloomy romance: “There was a curious statement in 
the newspapers the other day, but I have not been able to trace it 
home. It was a statement that there was a sudden rush of young 
men emigrants arriving at New York. They were asked why so 
many people of the same age came at once, and they said, ‘We 
understand the ballot for the Militia is going to be introduced, and 
we wish to get out of the way in time.’. I think there will be a 
good deal of that feeling. You are wandering upon unknown 
ground.” 

This was strange language to use with reference to a Bill for 
which one of his colleagues had been lately responsible, but 
perhaps stranger still was the desponding exaggeration with which 
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that every able-bodied British youth should, if necessary, be 
dragged in chains to serve at Fashoda or Wei-hai-Wei instead of 
suggesting that a limited number of young men should spend 
some months in the course of their lives in learning how to defend 
their own homes, without leaving their own neighbourhoods, he 
could scarcely have displayed greater consternation. In any case 
the Prime Minister so wrought upon the feelings of the Upper 
House that Lord Wemyss’ motion was defeated by sixty-nine to 
forty-two. But the undefeated Lord Wemyss, whose untiring 
efforts to awaken Ministers to a sense of their responsibilities ought 
to earn the undying gratitude of his countrymen, returned again 
to the charge, and conceived the happy inspiration of adopting the 
derelict Ministerial Bill. Merely substituting his own name for 
that of Lord Lansdowne, he reintroduced the Government Militia 
Ballot Bill, and asked the House to assent to its second reading on 
July 2nd, 1900. And then a very strange thing occurred, a thing 
so strange that it would probably be hopeless to discover a parallel 
case within the compass of some centuries. The supporters of 
the Government, who only a year before had been invited to 
support the identical Bill, were now actually served with a three- 
lined whip urging them to come down and vote against it. Recent 
Parliamentary history records but few instances of similar tergi- 
versation on the part of Governments, and the explanatory answer 
of Lord Lansdowne really deserves the careful attention of all 
those interested in politics. In the course of his speech, the 
Secretary of State for War made the following amazing declaration 
in reply to the not unnatural charge of inconsistency: “It has 
been suggested by the noble Lord (Lord Newton) who spoke last 
that we have changed our minds. I say we have not changed our 
minds. We have laid a Bill on the table in order that your 
lordships might see the form it would take should legislation 
become necessary, but there never was any announcement of any 
intention with regard to that measure, and there never was an 
abandonment of any intention.” 

Hitherto it has usually been believed that when a Government 
laid a measure before Parliament that measure represented the 
deliberate judgment of Ministers, and that it also represented a 
certain: amount of conviction. But Lord Lansdowne appears to 
have invented a new form of Parliamentary procedure. Henceforth 
we must presumably be prepared to realize that a Government 
Bill may only be introduced like the traditional helot at the feast in 
order to show Parliament what to avoid. The Government Militia 
Ballot Amendment Bill of 1899 apparently did not merely represent 
no settled conviction on the part of Ministers, but, judging by the 
speeches of Lord Salisbury and Lord Lansdowne, these two 
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Ministers regarded the proposal with a rooted antipathy almost 
akin to horror. What they desired was to show the country the 
shocking consequences of adopting the modest proposals made 
in the Bill. In pursuance of this original theory it would hardly 
be a matter for astonishment if Lord Salisbury himself at some 
future date introduced a Bill for the abolition of the House of 
Lords, and the Archbishop of Canterbury followed suit by another 
for the Disestablishment and Disendowment of the Church. Such 
procedure may occasionally be convenient to a Government, but at 
present it is still somewhat bewildering to the average mind. Let 
us pass, therefore, from the drunken helot theory to another ex- 
planation vouchsafed by the Secretary of State, in the concluding 
part of his speech, which is more intelligible. Lord Wemyss had 
enquired what authority there was for the statement that the 
public would not hear of anything in the nature of obligatory 
service. Mark the words of the Secretary of State for War! “I 
know, among other things, from this, that when I introduced this 
Bill last year—and the Bill did not bring us a yard nearer to 
compulsion—I was inundated with remonstrances from all parts 
of the United Kingdom proceeding from people who believed that 
even that short step carried them nearer to the thing they 
abhorred.” 

We need not search much further for an explanation. What a 
light these words throw upon the way in which we allow our 
inilitary affairs to be conducted! The Secretary of State for War, 
who is a member—presumably the most important member—of our 
Aulic Council, the Committee of National Defence, makes a 
proposal which, it is generally admitted, would, in the event of 
adoption, render our military position secure. At the first 
mutterings of objection he forthwith drops his project and 
exhausts his ingenuity in attempts to disown his own offspring. 
And the worst and most hopeless feature in all this business is 
that Lord Lansdowne and his colleagues really mean well, and 
that if by any evil chance the Radical Party returned to power our 
case would be ten times worse. 

If a good Government with a huge majority at its back is afraid 
to tell the public the bare truth, and to suggest the necessary 
remedies, what chance is there that the nation will wake up and 
insist upon organizing a really National Army? Will it ever dawn 
upon the voters of this country that the system of depending for 
home defence solely upon voluntary effort is obsolete and entirely 
inadequate to modern requirements, or will our dearly bought 
successes over some 40,000 or 50,000 Boers lull us again into 
security and delude the country into supposing that England is 
a match for a combination of first-class European Powers? Will 
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the problem of home defence be seriously faced, or shall we 
content ourselves with such puerilities as the suggestion that the 
ladies of the Primrose League should form civilian rifle-clubs, or 
with the makeshift expedients hitherto dignified by the name of 
Army Reform. 

All thoughtful persons must have realized by now that the time 
has arrived to set our military house in order. Let us recognize, 
while we have time, that the experience of the Boer War has 
proved that improvised masses of irregular troops cannot in 
the long-run stand up against disciplined armies, that close at 
hand there are millions of trained soldiers at the disposal of 
unfriendly Governments, that every day our national responsi- 
bilities are increased, and that if the present policy of the 
expansion of our Empire is to be continued the adoption of some 
modified system of enforced military service for home defence is 
not only desirable but unavoidable. 

NEWTON. 
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THERE can be no doubt that Lord Selborne and Lord Cairns were 
two of the greatest Equity lawyers who have ever occupied the 
woolsack, but I suppose there is almost equally little doubt that 
the great object which they had in view when they drafted the 
Judicature Acts—namely, the fusion of Law and Equity—could have 
been perfectly well accomplished without the drastic changes they 
made in the old Common Law Courts as they existed at West- 
minster previous to the year 1873. 

The effect of the Judicature Acts was to abolish the Courts ot 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, Probate, 
Divorce, Admiralty, &c., and to substitute for them a Supreme 
Court of Judicature, divided into (1) the High Court of Justice 
and (2) the Court of Appeal. 

I propose briefly to point out certain disadvantages of the present 
system, but at the same time I do not mean to say that they are all 
traceable to the Judicature Acts. 

1. The abolition of the offices of Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas and Chief Baron of the Exchequer seems to many persons to 
have been a huge mistake. The men who would gladly have ac- 
cepted the collar of S.S. and the duties of presiding over three or four 
Puisne Judges do not seem to care about beginning their judicial 
life as the Junior Lord Justice in the Court of Appeal with a salary 
no larger than that enjoyed by any of the ordinary Puisne Judges. 
The only difference now between a Lord Justice and Judge of the 
Queen’s Bench Division, apart from the work they have to do, is 
that the former is sworn of the Privy Council and wears black and 
gold robes, while the latter is only Honourable and not Right 
Honourable, and wears the ancient and historic scarlet and ermine 
representing respectively the majesty and the purity of the law 
administered. I have very little doubt that men in the first 
rank of advocates, like Lord James of Hereford, to mention only 
one of many, would long ago have been on the English Bench if 
the offices of Chief Justice of the Common Pleas and Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer were still in existence. 

2. The present system does not appear to produce a race of 
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Puisne Judges equal to their predecessors. Have we at the present 
time a Willes, a Blackburn, a Bramwell, a Parke, among the Judges 
of the Queen’s Bench Division? One must reluctantly answer “ No ” ; 
and the reason is not far to seek. The present Puisne Judges 
seldom get a chance of hearing pcints of law argued. Sir Robert 
Finlay’s Act took from them even the power to hear and decide 
upon applications for new trials. 

3. Just as the Judges who administer our law when they try 
actions never get a chance of making any of our Case Law, so, 
also, the Judges who make Case Law in the Court of Appeal no 
longer have any opportunity of administering the law they make. 
They have either never presided over a jury at all, or, if they were 
Puisne Judges before they became members of the Court of Appeal, 
they daily become less and less in touch with the administration 
of the law, and are apt to forget the vagaries in which jurymen 
sometimes indulge, in a way which they would scarcely do if, in 
London or on Circuit, they were in the habit of presiding over 
juries at Nisi Prius or in the Crown Courts. It is well known that 
during the latter part of the time Lord Esher presided in the Court 
of Appeal it was alinost impossible to upset the verdict of a jury. 

4. The Lord Chief Justice of England appears to me to be 
degenerating into a mere machine for presiding over special juries. 
Open the Law Reports of the time of Lord Mansfield, Lord Ellen- 
borough, or even Lord Campbell and Lord Chief Justice Cockburn. 
You will find that they have one and all left their mark upon the 
fundamental principles of English Law; but if you open the Law 
Reports of the present day you will find that the sort of question 
which the Lord Chief Justice of England, sitting as a member of a 
Divisional Court, is nowadays called upon to decide, is whether a 
particular bye-law made by some local authority is or is not valid, 
or whether a mandamus should go to compel some urban district: 
to institute a system of drainage. 

5. You never know how many Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division will be in London, and whether they will be sitting in 
Divisional Courts or at Nisi Prius; and if they are sitting at Nisi 
Prius, what sort of actions they will be trying. There seems to 
be no order or regularity. You may have any number of Common 
Law Judges from one or none to fifteen in London ; you may have 
three Divisional Courts, and no Courts sitting at Nisi Prius, or you 
may have all the available strength of the Judicial Bench turned 
on to trying special juries, while the Common Jury List and Non- 
Jury List is neglected. 

6. It seems to be generally considered that it would be better 
for one Judge to have charge of an action throughout, in the same 
way as cases in the Commercial List are now dealt with. 
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7. There are not sufticient Courts for the Common Law Judges 
whenever they all happen to be in London at the same moment. 

8. Lastly, the system of allowing the Summer Circuits to take 
place during the Vacations, and permitting those Judges who have 
in this way lost their holiday to take it during the term time, 
seems to be open to many objections. I annex two cuttings from 
the daily papers which appeared early during the Easter sittings 
in the present year :— 


“Mr. Justice Kennedy is absent from the Courts on a holiday, which he is 
taking now in place of the Whitsuntide Vacation, when he will be on Circuit. 
On Monday, May 7th, the learned Judge will open the Assize at Leeds, and take 
criminal business only.” 

“ Mr. Justice Bigham, whe has been on a journey through Spain and Italy, and 
has been staying during a portion of the Easter Vacation at Roms, will resume 
his judicial duties on Monday.” 


Of course, as long as Judges are made to work on Circuit during 
the Vacation, no one can possibly blame either Mr. Justice Kennedy 
or Mr. Justice Bigham for taking a holiday during term time; but 
the fact that they have to do so is certainly unfortunate for many 
reasons. 

We rust now consider the points we should aim at in any 
scheme of reform. I think they are: (1) Offices which the very 
best men at the Bar will think it worth their while to accept. (2) 
A Court of Appeal in touch with the ordinary routine of work at 
Nisi Prius or on Circuit. (3) A stronger Bench of Puisne Judges. 
(4) The restoration of the Lord Chief Justice of England to a 
position in which his abilities will have proper scope. (5) Some 
sort of order in the place, time, and purpose for which Judges will 
sit. (6) The prevention of any accumulation of arrears. 

Many suggestions have been made for dealing with the last of 
these points. The favourite remedy, of course, is “more Judges,” 
but before asking for more Judges are we not bound to see whether 
we make the best use we can of those we already have? Is there 
no waste of judicial time on Circuit? Are not the words, “ Court 
of Appeal—no sitting to-day,” becoming rather too frequent in the 
law notices in our Saturday morning papers. 

Another suggestion is to abolish the Circuit system altogether ; 
but those who advocate this seem to forget that the interests of 
litigants in the country are of quite as much importance to them 
as those of persons living in London, and that they are equally 
entitled to the services of a High Court Judge to try their actions 
without putting them to all the trouble and expense of bringing 
their witnesses to London. 

A variation of the above remedy is to be found in the cry for 
giving increased jurisdiction to Quarter Sessions and County 
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Courts ; but it is impossible to forget that, admirably as the pro- 
ceedings at many Quarter Sessions are conducted, those who 
preside in many cases lack the legal training necessary to enable 
them satisfactorily to determine the more important criminal 
cases, which are at present tried before Her Majesty’s Justices 
of Oyer and Terminer and General Gaol Delivery. As for County 
Courts, I know many members of the Bar who consider them the 
most unsatisfactory part of the judicial system at the present day, 
and I have not the slightest hesitation in saying that there are 
Courts where (from stress of work or other causes) it is absolutely 
impossible to get a County Court action tried out, and that 
sufficient trouble in collecting evidence and preparing the briefs 
for the counsel who appear at the County Court is often not taken. 
Besides, the object of County Courts should be to try small cases 
as well and as quickly as possible, and if they are given increased 
jurisdiction the delays of the law found in the High Court will 
only be transferred to the County Courts, where delay is of vastly 
more importance than it is in the High Court. It would also not 
be wholly unreasonable for County Court Judges to expect a sub- 
stantial increase in salary if they were given substantially increased 
duties. 

There are persons who think that if all County Court Judges were 
put in the Commissions of Assize, Oyer and Terminer, and General 
Gaol Delivery for the counties comprised in their County Court 
Circuits, all the evils of the Circuit system would vanish away ; but 
those who advocate this scheme forget that many of the County 
Court Judges are chosen from the Equity Bar, and that the ex- 
periment of sending Equity Judges of the High Court on Circuit 
has already been tried with not altogether satisfactory results. 

I have never had an opportunity of seeing Sir Harry Poland’s 
scheme for establishing a sort of Central Criminal Court in 
every county, but I think something might be done by appoint- 
ing a salaried Recorder for each Circuit, who would travel round 
the Circuit a few days in advance of the Judge or Judges, open- 
ing the Commission, charging the grand juries, and trying the less 
important cases until it was time for him to open the Commission 
at the next Assize town. Any extra-judicial remarks on general 
politics or the state of the existing law as to the punishment of 
flogging for offences committed on women and children might be 
made by the Judge when, on his arrival, he discharged the grand 
jury with the thanks of the county for their attendance. If the 
grand jury got through their duties before the arrival of the Judge 
they would be discharged by the Recorder, unless the Judge gave 
special directions to the contrary, in which case they would only be 
released from further attendance until his arrival. 
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Another plan is to establish permanent branches of the High 
Court at various local centres ; but to do this would be to increase 
the local Bar, an institution which already suffers in no small 
degree from not being more in touch with the general body of the 
profession in London. If this scheme were adopted I suppose the 
Judges would be moved on from one place to another every three 
years like a Wesleyan minister. 

It is easy to criticize the existing state of affairs, and almost 
easier to criticize some of the proposed remedies, and I must now 
pass to the outlines of the scheme which, I respectfully submit, 
would do away with some, at any rate, of the existing evils. I 
must, however, first of all state that I have purposely refrained from 
dealing with the Chancery Division, lest it should be said of me 
that Common Law fools rush in where angels in the guise of 
Equity Reformers fear to tread. There are mysteries in Chambers 
on the Chancery side, covered by a veil, which the mere Common 
Law barrister may not presume to penetrate. I would, therefore, 
leave the witness actions and the non-witness actions, the petitions, 
motions, summonses, originating summonses, c., on the Chancery 
side to be dealt with by the Judges of the Chancery Division and 
the Masters in Chancery at Chambers or in Court, as they are 
dealt with at present; and all appeals from the Chancery Division 
or the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division should go as at 
present to a Court of Appeal, consisting of the Master of the Rolls 
and two Lord Justices of Appeal. 

I would, however, divide the Supreme Court of Judicature into 
an Equity side and a Common Law side. The Judges of the 
Equity side would sit in three divisions: (1) the Appellate Division, 
consisting of the Master of the Rolls and two Lords Justices ; (2) 
the Chancery Division; (3) the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty 
Division. The Judges on the Common Law side of the Supreme 
Court would sit in three divisions, each of which would be presided 
over by a Chief Justice, with a salary of £6,000 per annum, and 
known as the First Division, the Second Division, and the Third 
Division. 

The table of legal precedence should be as follows :— 

1, The Lord Chancellor, 

2. The Lord Chief Justice of England. 

3. The Master of the Rolls. 

4. The Lord Chief Justice of the Second Division, the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Third Division, and the President P.D.A. Division, according to the date of their 
respective appointments. 

5. The Lords Justices. 


6. The Puisne Judges of the Chancery, Probate, and Common Law Divisions, 
according to the date of their appointments as Judges of the Supreme Court. 


The first Chief Justice of the First Division would be Lord 
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Russell of Killowen (with an extra £2,000 per annum as Lord Chief 
Justice of England), and his Puisne Judges might, for example, be 
Sir Roland Vaughan Williams (who would be allowed to retain his 
precedence and title of Lord Justice) and Wills, Wright, Bigham, 
and Channell, J.J. 

The first Chief Justice of the Second Division would be Lord 
Justice A. L. Smith, and his Puisne Judges might be Mathew, 
Grantham, Bruce, Ridley, and Phillimore, J.J. 

The first Chief Justice of the Third Division would be Lord 
Justice Collins, and his Puisne Judges might be Day, Lawrance, 
Kennedy, Darling, and Bucknill, J.J. 

Since the precedence of the Puisne Judges would depend upon 
the date of their appointment as Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
not as Judges of any particular division, it would be possible for the 
Queen, on the advice of the Lord Chancellor, to transfer any Judge 
from one division to another if a particular division appeared to 
need strengthening in any way. 

Two of the divisions would always be in town, and the third 
would be on Circuit. Thus, when the First and Second Divisions 
were in town the Third would be on Circuit, when the First and 
Third Divisions were in town the Second Division would be on 
Circuit, and when the Second and Third Divisions were in town the 
First Division would be on Circuit. The same divisions would be 
in town and on Circuit respectively throughout the entire sittings, 
so as to avoid Judges coming and going in the way they are bound 
to do at present. 

Of the two divisions sitting in town, one would sit in Banc 
throughout the entire sittings. There would be two Courts in 
Banc, one consisting of three Judges presided over by the Chiet 
Justice of the division, which would hear the Common Law Appeals 
now dealt with in Appeal Court I, the other consisting of two 
Judges dealing with the work now done by the Divisional Court. 
The two Courts would sit together on Saturdays either as the 
Court for Crown Cases Reserved or to decide appeals which it 
might be desirable to hear before more than three Judges. The 
remaining Judge of the division would sit at Chambers, hear cases 
set down for trial under Order XIV., and sit at the Central Criminal 
Court. 

Appeals from the First Division Judges would be heard by the 
Second or Third Division sitting in Banc, those from the Second 
Division Judges by the First or Third Division sitting in Banc, and 
those from the Third Division Judges by the First or Second 
Division sitting in Banc. 

It may be said that at present more than two Divisional Courts 
often sit simultaneously, and that one Divisional Court would not 
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be sufficient to deal with the ex-parte applications, crown paper, 
opposed motions on the civil side, special paper, and revenue paper, 
but then it must be remembered that at present there is often no 
Divisional Court sitting, and if there was one always sitting it 
ought to be sufticient to do all the work required of it. 

The other division in town would sit at Nisi Prius throughout 
the sittings, and the various Judges would take the same class of 
action throughout the sittings—one Judge would take Special 
Juries, another Common Juries, another Non-Juries, another the 
Commercial List, another Bankruptcy and Company Winding-up 
business. The sixth Judge would be available to sit wherever he 
was most required in London or on Circuit. Thus if the Judge 
who was taking Special Juries was ill or the Special Jury List was 
getting into arrears he would take Special Juries, or if there was 
a great press of work at any particular Assize town he might be 
sent down to assist the Judge of Assize. Of course, no system can 
provide entirely against illness, and it will probably always be 
necessary from time to time, in cases of emergency, to appoint 
Royal Commissioners of Assize. 

The Judge in Chambers would continue to do the general work 
at Chambers, e.g., he would determine applications for bail, and he 
would decide all applications for judgment under Order XIV., and 
he would on appeal from the Master decide in what list any 
particular case should be placed, but directly a case was entered in 
any particular list any further interlocutory application or any 
summons for further directions would be made to the Judge in 
charge of that Special List, and he would sit in Court as 
Chambers every Saturday morning for the purpose of dealing with 
such applications. I would do away with the present unscientific 
classification of summonses—A to F, G to N, O to Z—which 
depends simply on the first letter of the plaintifi’s name, and allot 
to each Judge sitting at Nisi Prius a Master who would assist him 
by dealing with the less important applications at Chambers. 

It has often been suggested that particular Judges should be told 
off to try particular classes of actions, ¢.g., Mr. Justice A should 
only try patent actions, Mr. Justice B libel actions, Mr. Justice 
C ejectment actions, and that, among other advantages, this listing 
of actions, as it is called, would produce a healthy rivalry between 
the Judges to see which would make most progress with their list in 
a given time. But the true test to apply in making up the list for 
any particular Judge is not the nature of the action itself but the 
nature of the tribunal by which it is to be decided. The true basis 
of classification is Special Jury, Non-Jury, Commercial Court, Bank- 
ruptcy Court, and not Libel, Patent, Ejectments, &c. 

The latter classification tends to produce a particular set of men 
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always practising before the same Judges, which, with all due 
deference to those who are Equity Judges and counsel, seems to be 
necessarily an evil, and it further appears to me to limit the use- 
fulness of the Judge by narrowing his horizon and making him too 
much of a specialist, who is unable to apply, as can so often usefully 
be done, the principle of one branch of the law to another branch. 

The six Judges of the Division on Circuit would be away through- 
out the whole of the sittings, and would first go the Northern, Mid- 
land, Oxford, and North Wales Circuits, and then the North- 
Eastern, South-Eastern, Western, and South Wales Circuits. It 
may be said six Judges would not be sufficient, but I think a glance 
at the rearrangement of the Circuit system proposed by the Judges 
some years ago will show that if there were always six Judges 
away on Circuit during term time they would be able to do the 
work. The Judges proposed that sometimes there should be as 
many as seven Judges away, sometimes only two. I propose there 
should always be six, so that, even if the Long Vacation is not 
shortened, they would be able to do the work in the time. 

There can be very little doubt that both Bench and Bar get more 
than their full share of holidays, and that no other profession in 
the world has anything like as much. Those in Government 
offices, those who are in business in the city, even schoolmasters, 
have to be content with very much less, and the time is coming 
when lawyers will have to be equally satisfied. 

I cannot help thinking that the unequal length of our terms, 
and that the fact that some of them depend on the movable 
festival of Easter, makes it more difficult to secure regularity in 
the sittings both in London and on Circuit than it would other- 
wise be. 

I should like the Michaelmas Sittings to commence on Octo- 
ber 1st and to last for eighty-four days, the Christmas Vacation 
to last for twenty-one days, the Hilary Sittings to last for 
eighty-four days, the Easter Vacation for eleven days, the Easter 
Sittings for forty-two days, the Whitsuntide Vacation for eleven 
days, the Trinity Sittings for forty-two days, and the Long Vaca- 
tion for seventy days, making in all 365 days. It may be said that 
July 24th would be an inconvenient date for the Long Vacation 
to commence, but it would have the advantage of corresponding 
much more nearly than the present date with the University 
vacations and school holidays. Sportsmen would get their par- 
tridge-shooting, and could console themselves with the thought 
that the leaves are never sufficiently offthe trees on October Ist to 
make cover-shooting really enjoyable. 

Christmas would, of course, always fall in the Vacation, and 
Easter Sunday and Whit-Sunday would do so very frequently. 
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The Judges would be able to devote six weeks to each Circuit 
three times a year, and the Judges who went the North and South 
Wales Circuits would probably have a little spare time over, which 
they could devote to holding, at regular intervals, intermediate 
Assizes at Liverpool, Manchester, and Leeds. 

Of course, the dates suggested in the following table for holding 
the Assizes at the various Assize towns are only approximate, and 
must depend in some degree upon the number of prisoners for 
trial or actions set down for hearing at any particular place, and 
upon considerations of the average amount of work at each place, 
with which I am naturally not familiar. The Judges of the Divi- 
sion going Circuit would, as at present, fix the dates of their arrival 
at each of the Assize towns on the Circuit. Nowadays, when 
travelling is so quick, Judges very often arrive at the Assize town 
and nearly always open the Commission and go to Church on 
the first business day, and I should, therefore, do away with Com- 
mission days altogether, although I should allow the Judges to 
take as holidays any spare day or days there might be between the 
time of their finishing the work at any particular town and the 
date on which they were due to begin work at the next. 

One new feature in my plan which may meet with some criticism 
is that there would sometimes be Assizes going on at two separate 
towns on the same Circuit at the same time. I do not think this 
would be any real hardship ; it would enable one Judge to finish 
the work at one town while his learned brother went on to open 
the Commission at the next, and it would also have the effect of 
distributing the work on Circuit among a larger number of 
barristers. 

Two criticisms have been made on my scheme by friends who 
have had an opportunity of reading this paper in manuscript, and 
they both are concerned with the constitution of the Court to 
which I propose to hand over the hearing of Common Law Appeals. 

First, it is said that my scheme makes no provision for retain- 
ing the practice introduced by the Judicature Acts, by which an 
Equity Judge is a member of the Court of Appeal dealing with 
Common Law Appeals and a Common Law Judge forms one of 
the tribunal hearing Chancery Appeals. This difficulty could be 
got over by the Master of the Rolls lending one of the Lords 
Justices to the Court sitting in Banc, and by the Chief Justice 
of the Division sitting in Banc lending one of his Puisne Judges to 
the Master of the Rolls. Thus, in the Trinity Sittings, the Master 
of the Rolls, Lord Justice Rigby, and Mr. Justice Mathew might 
sit to hear Chancery Appeals; Lord Chief Justice Smith, Lord 
Justice Romer, and Mr. Justice Grantham to hear Common Law 
Appeals. 
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Secondly, it is said that my plan would weaken the Court ot 
Appeal, and that no scheme will ever be adopted which could 
produce that result. If that be true my answer is, then the 
Puisne Judges of the present day are not what they were in the 
olden time, and better men must in future be appointed. I do 
not admit, however, that the Court of Appeal would be weakened. 

If the Appellate Division on the Chancery side and the Division 
sitting in Banc made an exchange, you would always have in both 
Courts two Judges of Appeal Court position, and the third, if not 
already their equal in learning, as some Puisne Judges even at 
present undoubtedly are the equal of those sitting in the Court of 
Appeal, would rapidly improve by the very fact of hearing appeals 
argued. It may also be noted that in Scotland the Lords Ordi- 
nary are moved up from the Outer House into the First and 
Second Divisions according to seniority, and that they do not on 
that account appear to make any the worse Judges of Appeal. 
The following tables will help to explain my proposals. 
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= COMPULSION V. VOLUNTEERING; OR, FACTS AND 
¥ FANCIES ABOUT THE PRESS-GANG. 

a 


At an early period of the present war in South Africa it was 
maintained by many writers and public speakers that the United 
Kingdom would be compelled to adopt the Continental system of 
compulsory recruiting. It was stated that “conscription” had 
become a necessity. This, as might have been expected, was 
seized upon at once by the Press of the great European Military 
States, and triumphantly indicated as an admission that the 
voluntary British system had broken down. Facts have been 
conspicuously and convincingly against the above contention. 
Volunteers have been more abundant than the conditions of the 
case required. The difficulty has not been the enrolment of 
sufficient numbers, but the selection of the necessary proportion 
trom an overwhelming superabundance of offers. With a con- 
scription we should have just got the proper quota, though it 
would have contained some, perhaps many, unwilling recruits; 
with a voluntary system we find that everyone wants to serve. 
It can be shown that there is nothing new in this; that it is 
nothing more than we ought to have anticipated; and that the 
origin of the demand for compulsory methods is to be traced to a 
rather common predilection for foreign arrangements and to im- 
perfect acquaintance with the attitude of our fellow-countrymen 
in times of national emergency. No better way of showing this 
can be followed than by enquiring into the action and ascertaining 
the results of the often-quoted plan of manning the Navy by 
impressment. 

Within the last dozen years or so great attention has been paid 
to our naval history, and many even of its obscure by-ways have 
been explored. A general result of the investigation is that we 
are enabled to form a high estimate of the merits of our naval 
administration in former centuries. We find that for a long 
time the Navy has possessed an efficient organization; that its 
right position as an element of the national defences was under- 
stood ages ago; and that English naval officers of a period which 
is now very remote showed by their actions that they exactly 
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appreciated and—when necessary—were able to apply the true 
principles of maritime warfare. If anyone still believes that the 
country has been saved more than once merely by lucky chances 
of weather, and that the England of Elizabeth has been con- 
verted into the great Oceanic and Colonial British Empire of 
Victoria in “a fit of absence of mind,” it will not be for want of 
materials with which to form a correct judgment on these points. 

It has been accepted generally that the principal method of 
manning our fleet in the past—especially when war threatened to 
arise—was to seize and put men on board the ships by force. 
This has been taken for granted by many, and it seems to have 
been assumed that, in any case, there is no way of either proving 
it or disproving it. The truth, however, is that it is possible and, 
at least as regards the period of our last great naval war, not 
difficult to make sure if it is true or not. Records covering a 
long succession of years still exist, and in these can be found the 
name of nearly every seaman in the Navy and a statement of the 
conditions on which he joined it. The exceptions would not 
amount to more than a few hundreds out of many tens of 
thousands of names, and would be due to the disappearance—in 
itself very infrequent—of some of the documents and to occasional, 
but also very rare, inaccuracies in the entries. 

The historical evidence on which the belief in the prevalence 
of impressment as a method of recruiting the Navy within 
the last hundred: years is based, is limited to contemporary 
statements in the English newspapers, and especially in the 
issues of the periodical called The Naval Chronicle, published in 
1803, the first year of the war following the rupture of the 
Peace of Amiens. Readers of Captain Mahan’s works on Sea- 
Power will remember the picture he draws of the activity of the 
press-gang in that year, his authority being The Naval Chronicle. 
This evidence will be submitted directly to close examination, 
and we shall see what importance ought to be attached to 
it. In the great majority of cases, however, the belief above- 
mentioned has no historical foundation, but is to be traced 
to the frequency with which the supposed operations of the 
press-gang were used by the authors of naval stories and dramas, 
and by artists who took scenes of naval life for their subject. 
Violent seizure and abduction lend themselves to effective 
treatment in literature and in art, and writers and painters did 
not neglect what was so plainly suggested. 

A fruitful source of the widespread belief that our Navy in the 
old days was chiefly manned by recourse to compulsion, is a 
confusion between two words of independent origin and different 
meaning, which, in ages when exact spelling was not thought 
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indispensable, came to be written and pronounced alike. During 
our later great maritime wars, the official term applied to 
anyone recruited by impressment was “ prest-man.” In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and part of the eighteenth 
century, this term meant the exact opposite. It meant a man 
who had voluntarily engaged to serve, and who had received 
a sum in advance called “ prest-money.” “A prest-man,” we are 
told by that high authority, Professor J. K. Laughton, “ was 
really a man who received the prest of 12d., as a soldier when 
enlisted.” In the Encyclopedia Metropolitana (1845), we find :— 


‘‘Impressing, or, more correctly, impresting, ¢.e., paying earnest-money to 
seamen by the King’s Commission to the Admiralty, is a right of very ancient 
date, and established by prescription, though not by statute. Many statutes, 
however, imply its existence—one as far back as 2 Richard IL., cap. 4.” 


An old dictionary of James I.’s time (1617), called The Guide into 
the Tongues, by the Industrie, Studie, Labour, and at the Charges of 
John Minshew, gives the following definition :— 


‘‘Imprest-money. G.[Gallie or French], Imprest-ince ; Imprestanza, from in 
and prestare, to lend or give beforehand. . . . Presse-money. ‘T. [Teutonic 
or German], Soldt, from salz, salt. For anciently agreement or compact between 
the General and the soldier was signified by salt.” 


Minshew also defines the expression “ to presse souldiers” by the 
German soldatenwerben, and explains that here the word twerben 
means prepare (parare). ‘ Prest-money,” he says, “is so-called 
of the French word prest, i.e. readie, for that it bindeth those 
that have received it to be ready at all times appointed.” In 
the posthumous work ‘of Stephen Skinner, Ltymologia Linguw 
Anglicane (1671), the author joins together “press or imprest ” 
us though they were the same, and gives two definitions, viz. :— 
(1) recruiting by force (milites cogere); (2) paying soldiers a 
sum of money and keeping them ready to serve. Dr. Murray’s 
New Lnglish Dictionary, now in course of publication, gives 
instances of the confusion between imprest and impress. A 
consequence of this confusion has been that many thousands of 
seamen who had received an advance of money have been 
regarded as carried off to the Navy by force. If to this misunder- 
standing we add the effect on the popular mind of cleverly-written 
stories in which the press-gang figured prominently, we can 
easily see how the belief in an almost universal adoption of 
compulsory recruiting for the Navy became general. It should, 
therefore, be no matter ot surprise when we find that the 
sensational reports published in the English newspapers in 1803 
were accepted without question. 

Impressment of seamen fur the Navy has been called “lawless,” 
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and sometimes it has been asserted that it was contrary to law. 
There is, however, no doubt that it was perfectly legal, though 
its legality was not based upon any direct statutory authority. 
Indirect confirmations of it by statute are numerous. These 
appear in the form of exemptions. The law of the land relating 
to this subject was that all “sea-faring” men were liable to 
impressment unless specially protected by custom or statute. A 
consideration of the long list of exemptions tends to make one 
believe that in reality very few people were liable to be impressed. 
Some were “protected” by local custom, some by statute, and 
some by administrative order. The number of the last must have 
been ‘very great. The “Protection Books” preserved in the 
Public Record Office form no inconsiderable section of the 
Admiralty records. For the period specially under notice, viz., 
that beginning with the year 1803, there are no less than five 
volumes of “protections.” Exemptions by custom probably 
originated at a very remote date: ferrymen, for example, being 
everywhere privileged from impressment. The crews of colliers 
seem to have enjoyed the privilege by custom before it was con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament. The naval historian, Burchett, 
writing of 1691, cites a “Proclamation forbidding pressing 
men from colliers.” 

Every ship in the coal trade had the following persons pro- 
tected, viz., two A.B.’s for every ship of 100 tons, and one for 
every 50 tons in larger ships. When we come to consider the 
sensational statements in 7'he Naval Chronicle of 1803, it will be 
well to remember what the penalty for infringing the colliers’ 
privilege was. By the Act 6 and 7 William IIL, c. 18, sect. 19, 
‘Any officer who presumes to impress any of the above shall 
forfeit to the master or owner of such vessel £10 for every 
man so impressed ; and such officer shall be incapable of holding 
any place, office, or employment in any of His Majesty’s ships of 
war.” It is not likely that the least scrupulous naval officer 
would make himself liable to professional ruin as well as to a 
heavy fine. No parish apprentice could be impressed for the sea 

service of the Crown until he arrived at the age of eighteen 
(2 and 3 Anne, c. 6, sect. 4). Persons voluntarily binding them- 
selves apprentices to sea service could not be impressed for three 
years from the date of their indentures. Besides sect. 15 of the 
Act of Anne just quoted, exemptions were granted, before 1803, 
by 4 Anne, c. 19; and 13 George IL, c. 17. By the Act last 
mentioned all persons fifty-five years of age and under eighteen 
were exempted, and every foreigner serving in a ship belonging 
to a British subject, and also all persons “ of what age soever 
who shall use the sea” for two years, to be computed from the 
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time of their first using it. A customary exemption was extended 
to the proportion of the crew of any ship necessary for her safe 
navigation. In practice this must have reduced the numbers 
liable to impressment to small dimensions. 

Even when the Admiralty decided to suspend all administrative 
exemptions—or, as the phrase was, “‘to press from all protec- 
tions ””--many persons were still exempted. The customary and 
statutory exemptions, of course, were unaffected. On the 5th 
November, 1803, their Lordships informed officers in charge of 
rendezvous that it was “necessary for the speedy manning of 
H.M. ships to impress all persons of the denominations exprest in 
the press-warrant which you have received from us, without 
regard to any protections, excepting, however, all such persons as 
are protected pursuant to Acts of Parliament, and all others who 
by the printed instructions which accompanied the said warrant 
are forbidden to be imprest.” In addition to these a long list of 
further exemptions was sent. The last in the list included the 
crews of “ships and vessels bound to foreign parts which are 
laden and cleared outwards by the proper officers of H.M. 
Customs.” It would seem that there was next to no one left 
liable to impressment; and it is not astonishing that the 
Admiralty, as shown by its action very shortly afterwards, 
felt that pressing seamen was a poor way of manning the 
fleet. 

Though the war which broke out in 1803 was not formally de- 
clared until May, active preparations were begun earlier. The 
Navy had been greatly reduced since the Peace of Amiens, and 
as late as the 2nd December, 1802, the House of Commons had 
voted that 50,000 seamen be employed for the service of the 
year 1803, including 12,000 marines.” On the 14th March an 
additional number was voted. It amounted to 10,000 men, of 
whom 2,400 were to be marines. Much larger additions were 
voted a few weeks later. The total increase was 50,000 men ; 
viz., 39,600 seamen and 10,400 marines. It never occurred to 
anyone that forcible recruiting would be necessary in the case of 
the marines, though the establishment of the corps was to be 
nearly doubled, as it had to be brought up to 22,400 from 12,000. 
Attention may be specially directed to this point. The marine 
formed an integral part of a man-of-war’s crew just as the seamen 
did. He received no better treatment than the latter; andas 
regards pecuniary remuneration, prospects of advancement, and 
hope of attaining to the position of warrant officer, was, on the 
whole, in a less favourable position. It seems to have been 
universally accepted that voluntary enlistment would prove— 
as, in fact, it did prove—sufficient in the case of the marines. 
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What we have got to see is how far it failed in the case ot 
the seamen, and how far its deficiencies were made up by 
compulsion. 

On the 12th March the Admiralty notified the Board of 
Ordnance that twenty-two ships of the line—the names of which 
were stated—were “coming forward” for sea. Many of these 
ships are mentioned in The Naval Chronicle as requiring men, and 
that journal gives the names of several others of various classes 
in the same state. The number altogether is thirty-one. The 
aggregate complements, including marines and boys, of these 
ships amounted to 17,234. The number of “ seamen ” was 11,861, 
though this included some of the officers who were borne on the 
same muster-list. The total number of seamen actually required 
exceeded 11,500. The Naval Chronicle contains a vivid) not to 
say Sensational, account of the steps taken to raise them. The 
report from Plymouth, dated March 10, is as follows :— 


‘* Several bodies of Royal Marines in parties of twelve and fourteen each, with 
their officers and naval officers armed, proceeded towards the quays. So secret 
were the orders kept that they did not know the nature of the business on which 
they were going until they boarded the tier of colliers at the New Quay, and 
other gangs the ships in the Catwater and the Pool, and the gin-shops. <A great 
number of prime seamen were taken out and sent on board the Admiral’s ship. 
They also pressed landsmen of all descriptions ; and the town looked as if in a 
state of siege. At Stonehouse, Mutton Cove, Morris Town, and in all the re- 
ceiving and ginshops at Dock [the present Devonport] several hundreds of seamen 
and landsmen were pickel up and sent directly ‘aboard the flag-ship. By the 
returns last night it appears that upwards of 400 useful hands were pressed last 
night in the Three Towns. . . . One press-gang entered the Dock [Devonport] 
Theatre and cleared the whole gallery except the women.” 


The reporter remarks: “It is said that near 600 men have been 
impressed in this neighbourhood.” The number—if obtained— 
would not have been sufficient to complete the seamen in the 
complements of a couple of line-of-battleships. Naval officers 
who remember the methods of manning ships which lasted well 
into the middle of the nineteenth century, and of course long 
after recourse to impressment had been given up, will probably 
notice the remarkable fact that the reporter makes no mention of 


‘any of the parties whose proceedings he described being 


engaged in picking up men who had voluntarily joined ships 
fitting out, but had not returned on board on the expiration of the 
leave granted them. The description in The Naval Chronicle 
might be applied to events which—when impressment had ceased 
for half a century—occurred over and over again at Portsmouth, 
Devonport, and other ports when two or three ships happened to 
be put in commission about the same time. 

We shall find that the 600 reported as impressed had to be 
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considerably reduced before long. The reporter afterwards 
wisely kept himself from giving figures, except in a single 
instance when he states that “about forty” were taken out ot 
the flotilla of Plymouth trawlers. Reporting on March 11th he 
says that “ Last Thursday and yesterday”—the day of the sensa- 
tional report above given—“ several useful hands were picked 
up, mostly seamen, who were concealed in the different lodgings 
and were discovered by their girls.” He adds, “ Several prime 
seamen were yesterday taken. disguised as labourers in the 
different marble quarries round the town.” On October 14th the 
report is that “the different press-gangs, with their officers, 
literally scoured the country on the eastern roads and picked up 
several fine young fellows.” Here, again, no distinction is drawn 
between men really impressed and men who were arrested for 
being absent beyond the duration of their leave. We are told next 
that “ upon a survey of all impressed men before three captains 
and three surgeons of the Royal Navy, such as were deemed unfit 
for His Majesty’s service, as well as all apprentices, were imme- 
diately discharged,” which, no doubt, greatly diminished the 
above-mentioned 600. 

‘The reporter at Portsmouth begins his account of the “ press” 
at that place by saying, “ They indiscriminately took every man 
on board the colliers.”. In view of what we know of the heavy 
penalties to which officers who pressed more than a certain 
proportion of a collier’s crew were liable, we may take it that 
this statement was made in error. On March 14th it was reported 
that “the constables and gangs from the ships continue very 
alert in obtaining seamen, many of whom have been sent on board 
different ships in the harbour this day.” We do not hear again 
from Portsmouth till May, on the 7th of which month it was 
reported that “about 700 men were obtained.” On the 8th the 
report was that “on Saturday afternoon the gates of the town 
were shut and soldiers placed at every avenue. Tradesmen were 
taken from their shops and sent on board the ships in the harbour 
or placed in the guard-house for the night, till they could be 
examined. If fit for His Majesty’s service they were kept, if in 
trade set at liberty.” The “tradesmen,” then, if really taken, 
were taken simply to be set free again. As far as the reports 
first quoted convey any trustworthy information, it appears that 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth during March, April, and the first 
week of May, 1,340 men were “picked up,” and that of these 
many were immediately discharged. How many of the 1,340 
were not really impressed, but were what in the Navy are called 
“ stragglers,” ie. men over-staying their leave of absence, is not 
indicated. 
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The Times of the 11th March, 18038, and 9th May, 1803, also 
contained reports of the impressment operations. It says:— 

‘*The returns to the Admiralty of the seamen impressed (apparently at the 
Thames ports) on Tuesday night amounted to 1,080, of whom no less than two- 
thirds are considered prime hands. At Portsmouth, Portsea, Gosport, and Cowes 


a general press took place the same night. . . . Upwards of 600 seamen were 
collected in consequence of the promptitude of the measures adopted.” 


It was added that the Government “relied upon increasing our 
naval forces with 10,000 seamen, either volunteers or impressed 
men, in less than a fortnight.” The figures show us how a small 
proportion of the 10,000 was even alleged to be made up of 
impressed men. A later Zimes report is that :— 


‘*The impress on Saturday, both above and below the bridge, was the hottest 
that has been for some time. The boats belonging to the ships at Deptford were 
particularly active, and it is supposed they obtained upwards of 200 men.” 


The Times reports thus account for 1,280 men over and above the 
1,310 stated to have been impressed at Plymouth and Portsmouth, 
thus making a grand total of 2,620. It wili be proved by official 
figures directly that the last number was an over-estimate. 

Before going farther, attention may be called to one or two 
points in connection with the above reports. The increase in 
the number of seamen voted by Parliament in March was 7,600. 
The reports of the impressment operations only came down to 
May. It was not till the 11th June that Parliament voted a 
further addition to the Navy of 32,000 seamen. Yet whilst the 
latter great increase was being obtained—for obtained it was— 
the reporters are virtually silent as to the action of the press-gang. 
We must ask ourselves, if we could get 32,000 additional seamen 
with so little recourse to impressment that the operations called 
for no special notice, how was it that compulsion was necessary 
when only 7,600 men were wanted? The question is all the 
more pertinent when we recall the state of affairs in the early 
part of 1803. 

The Navy had been greatly reduced in the year before, the 
men voted having diminished from 100,000 to 56,000. What 
became of the 44,000 men not required, of whom about 35,000 
must have been of the seaman class and have been discharged 
from the service? There was a further reduction of 6,000, to take 
effect in the beginning of 1803. Sir Sidney Smith, at that time 
a Member of Parliament, in the debate of the 2nd December, 
1802, “expressed considerable regret at the great reductions 
which were suddenly made, both in the King’s dockyards and in 
the Navy in general. A prodigious number of men,” he said, 
“had been thus reduced to the utmost poverty and distress.” He 
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stated that he “knew, from his own experience, that what was 
called an ordinary seaman could hardly find employment at 
present, either in the King’s or in the merchants’ service.” The 
increase of the fleet in March must have seemed a godsend 
to thousands of men-of-war’s men. If there was any holding 
back on their part, it was due, no doubt, to an expectation— 
which the sequel showed to be well-founded—that a bounty 
would be given to men joining the Navy. 

The muster-book of a man-of-war is the official list of her 
crew. It contains the name of every officer and man in the 
complement. Primarily it was an account-book, as it contains 
entries of the payments made to each person whose name appears 
in it. At the beginning of the nineteenth century it was usual 
to make out a fresh muster-book every two months, though that 
period was not always exactly adhered to. Each new book was 
a copy of the preceding one, with the addition of the names 
of persons who had joined the ship since the closing of the latter. 
Until the ship was paid off and thus put out of commission—or, 
in the case of a very long commission, until “ new books ” were 
ordered to be opened so as to escape the inconveniences due 
to the repetition of large numbers of entries—the name of every 
man that had belonged to her remained on the list, his disposal— 
if no longer in the ship—being noted in the proper column. 
One column was headed “ Whence, and whether prest or not?” 
In this was noted his former ship, or the fact of his being entered 
direct from the shore, which answered to the question “Whence?” 
There is reason to believe that the muster-book being, as 
above said, primarily an account-book, the words “ whether 
prest or not” were originally placed at the head of the column 
so that it might be noted against each man entered whether 
he had been paid “ prest-money ” or not. However this may be, 
the column at the beginning of this century was used for a 
record of the circumstances of the man’s entering the ship, 
whether he had been transferred from another, had joined as 
« volunteer from the shore, or had been impressed. 

I have examined the muster-book of every ship mentioned in 
the Admiralty letter to the Board of Ordnance above referred to, 
and also of the ships mentioned in The Naval Chronicle as fitting 
out in the early part of 1803. There are altogether thirty-three 
ships; but two of them, the Utrecht and the Gelykheid, were used 
as temporary receiving ships for newly-raised* men. The names 
on their lists are, therefore, merely those of men who were passed 
on to other ships, in whose muster-books they appeared again. 

* The words ‘‘ recruit” and ‘ enlist,” except as regards marines, are unknown 
in the Navy, in which they are replaced by ‘raise ” and ‘* enter.” 
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There remained thirty-one ships which, as far as could be ascer- 
tained, account for the additional force which the Government 
had decided to put in commission, more than two-thirds of them 
being ships of the line. As already stated, their total comple- 
ments amounted to 17,234, and the number of the “ bluejackets” 
of full age to at least 11,500. The muster-books appear to have 
been kept with great care. The only exception seems to be that 
of the Victory, in which there is some reason to think the num- 
ber of men noted as “ prest” has been over-stated owing to an 
error in copying the earlier book. Ships in 1803 did not get 
their full crews at once, any more than they did half a century 
later. I have, therefore, thought it necessary to take the muster- 
books for the months in which the crews had been brought up to 
completion. 

An examination of the books would be likely to dispel many 
misconceptions about the old Navy. Not only is it noted against 
cach man’s name whether he was “ pressed ” or a volunteer, it is 
also noted if he was put on board ship as an alternative to 
imprisonment on shore, this being indicated by the words “ civil 
power,” an expression still used in the Navy, but with a different 
meaning. The percentage of men thus “raised” was small. 
Sometimes there is a note stating that the man had been allowed 
to enter from the “ ——shire Militia.” A rare note is “ Brought 
on board by soldiers,” which most likely indicated that the man 
had been recaptured when attempting to desert. It is sometimes 
stated that many men who volunteered did so only to escape 
impressment. This may be so; but it should be said that there 
are frequent notations against the names of “ prest” men that 
they afterwards volunteered. This shows the care that was 
taken to ascertain the real conditions on which a man entered 
the Service. For the purposes of this article all these men have 
been considered as impressed, and they have not been counted 
amongst the volunteers. It is, perhaps, permissible to set off 
against such men the number of those who allowed themselves 
to be impressed to escape inconveniences likely to be encountered 
if they remained at home. Of two John Westlakes, ordinary 
seamen of the Boadicea, one—John (I.)—was “ prest,” but was 
afterwards “ taken out of the ship for a debt of twenty pounds” ; 
which shows that he had preferred to trust himself to the press- 
vang rather than to his creditors. Without being unduly 
imaginative, we may suppose that in 1803 there were heroes who 
preferred being “carried off” to defend their country afloat 
to meeting the liabilities of putative paternity in their native 
villages, 

The muster-books examined cover several months, during 
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which many “prest” men were discharged and some managed 
to desert, so that the total was never present at any one time. 
That total amounts to 1,782. It is certain that even this is larger 
than the reality, because it has been found impossible—without 
an excessive expenditure of time and labour—to trace the cases 
of men being sent from one ship to another, and thus appearing 
twice over, or oftener, as “prest” men. As an example of this, the 
Minotaur may be cited. Out of twenty names on one page of her 
muster-book thirteen are those of “ prest” men discharged to other 
ships. The discharges from the Victory were numerous; and the 
Ardent, which was employed in keeping up communication with the 
ships off Brest, passed men on to the latter when required. I have, 
however, made no deductions from the “ prest” total to meet 
these cases. We can see that not more than 1,782 men, and 
probably considerably fewer, were impressed to meet the increase 
of the Navy during the greater part of 1808. Admitting that 
there were cases of impressment from merchant vessels abroad to 
complete the crews of our men-of-war in distant waters, the total 
number impressed—ineluding these latter—could not have ex- 
ceeded greatly the figures first given. We know that owing to 
the reduction of 1802, as stated by Sir Sidney Smith, the seamen 
were looking for ships rather than the ships for seamen. It seems 
justifiable to infer that the whole number of impressed men on 
any particular day did not exceed, most likely did not amount to, 
2,000. If they had been spread over the whole Navy they would 
not have made 2 per cent. of the united complements of the ships ; 
and, as it was, did not equal one-nineteenth of the 39,600 sea- 
men (“ bluejackets ”) raised to complete the Navy to the estab- 
lishment sanctioned by Parliament. A system under which 37,000 
volunteers came forward to serve and 2,000 men are obtained 
by compulsion cannot be properly called compulsory. 

The Plymouth reporter of The Naval Chronicle does not give 
many details of the volunteering for the Navy in 1803, 
though he alludes to it in fluent terms more than once. On 
October 11th, however, he reports that, “So many volunteer sea- 
men have arrived here this last week that upwards of £4,000 
bounty is to be paid them afloat by the Paying Commissioner, 
Rear-Admiral Dacres.” At the time the bounty was £2 10s. for 
an A.B., £1 10s. for an ordinary seaman, and £1 for a landsman. 
Taking £4,000 as the full amount paid, and assuming that the three 
classes were equally represented, three men were obtained for 
every £5, or 2,400 in all, a number raised in about a week, that 
may be compared with that given as resulting from impress- 
ment. In reality, the number of volunteers must have been larger, 
because the A.B.’s were fewer than the other classes, 
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Some people may be astonished because the practice of im- 
pressment, which had proved to be so utterly inefficient, was not 
at once and formally given up. No astonishment will be felt by 
those who are conversant with the habits of Government Depart- 
ments. In every country public officials evince great and, indeed, 
almost invincible reluctance to give up anything, whether it be a 
material object or an administrative process, which they have 
once possessed or conducted. One has only to stroll through the 
arsenals of the world, or glance at the mooring-grounds of the 
maritime states, to see to what an extent the passion for retaining 
the obsolete and useless holds dominion over the official mind. 
A thing may be known to be valueless—its retention may be 
proved to be mischievous—yet proposals to abandon it will be 
opposed and defeated. It is doubtful if any male human being 
over forty was ever converted to a new faith of any kind. The 
public has to wait until the generation of administrative Conser- 
vatives has either passed away or been outnumbered by those 
acquainted only with newer methods. Then the change is made ; 
the certainty, nevertheless, being that the new men in their turn 
will resist improvements as obstinately and in exactly the same 
way as their predecessors. 

To be just to the Board of Admiralty of 1803 it must be ad- 


' mitted that some of its members seem to have lost faith in the 


efficacy of impressment as a system of manning the Navy. The 
Lords Commissioners of that date could hardly—all of them, at 
any rate—have been so thoroughly destitute of humour as not to 
suspect that seizing a few score of men here and a few there 
when tens of thousands were needed, was a very insufficient 
compensation for the large correspondence necessitated by ad- 
herence to the system (and still in existence). Their Lordships 
actively bombarded the Home Office with letters pointing out, 
for example, that a number of British seamen at Guernsey “ap- 
peared to have repaired to that island with a view to avoid being 
pressed”; that they were “of opinion that it would be highly 
proper that the sea-faring men (in Jersey as well as Guernsey), 
not natives nor settled inhabitants, should be impressed”; that 
when the captain of H.M.S. Aigle had landed at Portland “ for 
the purpose of raising men” some resistance had “ been made 
by the sailors”; and dealing with other subjects connected with 
the system. A complaint sent to the War Department was that 
“amongst a number of men lately impressed (at Leith) there 
were eight or ten shipwrights who were sea-faring men, and had 
been claimed as belonging to a Volunteer Artillery Corps.” 

We may suspect that there was some discussion at Whitehall 
as to the wisdom of retaining a plan which caused so much in- 
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convenience and had such poor results. The conclusion seems 
to have been to submit it to a searching test. The coasts of the 
United Kingdom were studded with stations—thirty-seven gener- 
ally, but the number varied—for the entry of seamen. The 
ordinary official description of these—as shewn by entries in the 
muster-books—was “rendezvous”; but other terms were used. 
It has often been thought that they were simply impressment 
offices. The fact is that many more men were raised at these 
places by volunteering than by impressment. The rendezvous, 
as a rule, were in charge of captains or commanders, some few 
being entrusted to lieutenants. The men attached to each were 
styled its “ gang,” a word which conveys no discredit in nautical 
language. On November 5th, 1803, the Admiralty sent to the 
officers in charge of rendezvous the communication already 
mentioned—to press men “ without regard to any protections,” — 
the exceptions, indeed, being so many that the officers must have 
wondered who could be legitimately taken. 

The order at first sight appeared sweeping enough. It con- 
tained the following words :—“ Whereas we think fit that a 
general press from all protections as above-mentioned shall com- 
mence at London and in the neighbourhood thereof on the night 
of Monday next, the 7th instant, you are therefore (after taking 
the proper preparatory measures with all possible secrecy) hereby 
required to impress and to give orders to the lieutenants under 
your command to impress all persons of the above-mentioned 
denominations (except as before excepted) and continue to do so 
until you receive orders from us to the contrary.” As it was 
addressed to officers in all parts of the United Kingdom, the 
‘“‘oeneral press” was not confined to London and its neighbour- 
hood, though it was to begin in the capital. 

Though returns of the numbers impressed have not been 
discovered, we have strong evidence that this “general press,” 
notwithstanding the secrecy with which it had been arranged, 
was a failure. On the 6th December, 1803, just a month after it 
had been tried, the Admiralty formulated the following con- 
clusion :—“On a consideration of the expense attending the 
service of raising men on shore for His Majesty’s Fleet compara- 
tively with the number procured, as well as from other circum- 
stances, there is reason to believe that either proper exertions 
have not been made by some of the officers employed on that 
service, or that there have been great abuses and mismanagement 
in the expenditure of the public money.” This means that it 
was now seen that impressment, though of little use in obtaining 
men for the Navy, was a very costly arrangement. The Lords 
of the Admiralty accordingly ordered that “ the several places of 
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rendezvous should be visited and the conduct of the officers 
employed in carrying out the above-mentioned service should be 
enquired into on the spot.” Rear-Admiral Arthur Phillip, the 
celebrated first Governor of New South Wales, was ordered to 
make the enquiry. This was the last duty in which that 
distinguished officer was employed; and his having been selected 
for it appears to have been unknown to all his biographers. 

It is not surprising that after this the proceedings of the press- 
gang occupy scarcely any space in our naval history. Such 
references to them as there are will be found in the writings of 
the novelist and the dramatist. No doubt individual cases of 
impressment occurred till nearly the end of the Great War; but 
they could not have been many. Compulsory service most 
unnecessarily caused—not much, but still some—unjustifiable 
personal hardship. It tended to stir up a feeling hostile to the 
Navy. It required to work it machinery costly out of all pro- 
portion to the results obtained. Indeed, it failed completely to 
effect what had been expected of it. In the great days of old 
our fleet, after all, was manned, not by impressed men, but by 
volunteers. It was largely due to that that we became masters 
of the sea. 


CYPRIAN A. G. BRIDGE. 
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IS THE BROAD CHURCH PARTY EXTINCT? 


BEFORE considering ihe question whether the Broad Church 
Party is extinct, it is necessary to describe, if not to define, the 
Broad Church Party. Whatever it may be, if it exist at all, 
it is a Party within the Church, or within a Church. At the - 
same time, it is only a Party, distinguished from other Parties in 
the same Church marked by their own characteristic features, 
So that all those who take up a position exterior to the Churches 
are excluded from the conception of the Broad Church Party. 
They are the No-Church Party, even though they agree in the 
main with the conclusions of the Broad Church Party. Nor can 
those rationalistic sects, unenclosed by legal dogmatic boundaries, 
who call themselves Christian Theists, Unitarians, &c., be re- 
garded as of the Broad Church Party. The Broad Church Party 
is a Party within a Church, delimited by authoritative formule ; 
within a Church containing other Parties, from which it differs, 
who regard it as less orthodox than themselves. 

In what respect does it differ from other Church Parties? 
Essentially, in its spirit. While the spirit of orthodoxy regards 
the definitions of creeds and established articles of religion as 
unalterable, the Broad Church spirit treats them as provisional, 
and capable of closer approximation to the Eternal Truth. But, 
confronted by authoritative formule, what can it do when it 
finds any of these authoritative formule, as popularly received, 
averse from new aspects of truth which have been reached? The 
natural impulse would be to get the formule altered. ‘ There 
is no reason,” said the Archbishop of York, “ why we should not 
reconsider both our statements of doctrine and canons of discipline, 
if under the guidance of the Holy Spirit they might be made 
more helpful to the welfare of the Church itself and to the 
comfort of individual souls.’"* But the natural impulse is 
not always the wisest impulse, any more than first thoughts 
are always as good as second. It is extremely difficult to 
get ancient established sacrosanct creeds and _ confessions 
altered. The conservatism of human nature in religious things 
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is as stubborn as it is, on the whole, beneficial. If the 
changes which some may think are desirable could be made, 
grievous injustice might be done to the majority, who remain in 
the mental position of those who constructed the formule, and 
for whom they express the truth as it has been revealed to them. 
The whole community must be moved up to perceive the need 
of change before change can be profitably made. 

Must, then, the more enlightened members of a community 
secede from it when they find its formularies in any respects 
unsatisfactory ? To do so would be, as Mill declared, to condemn 
the community to mental stagnation and speedy death. As far 
as the Church of England is concerned, it would be to abandon 
and eventually to destroy an organization, which in the hands of 
spiritual freedom may become an eminent agent of light and 
leading. ‘No religious communion,” says Mr. Lilly, speaking 
from a Romanist position, “so peculiarly liberal as the Anglican 
establishment, has ever existed among men, or is likely ever to 
exist.”* 

Can men honourably remain within a community with whose 
articles or creeds they may not be in complete agreement? This 
must be decided by every man’s own conscience. Certain it is 
that identity of belief has never existed even in the narrowest 
conventicle, any more than it has prevailed in a mighty, coercive 
Church. Beneath the same authoritative definitions, differences 
of opinion have existed and contended. High Churchmen inter- 
pret the articles in one way, Low Churchmenin another. Speak- 
ing of subscription, Mr. Erskine of Linlathen once said :—“ If I 
had in youth entered any Church, I should certainly never hold 
myself in the slightest degree fettered by such engagements so as 
either to restrict my speculation or preaching as to make me feel 
that I ought to leave the Church to which I had joined myself. 
I should have considered that I did it wrong if I did not believe 
that it would be ready to adopt any truths, however alien from its 
articles, if they were clearly set before it. It might depose me, 
but I would press upon it that it professed above all things that 
it was the Church of Christ more a great deal than of England or 
Scotland, and that those who entered it had engagements to God 
paramount to any engagements he could make with it, as it had 
also engagements to Eternal Truth.” 

If, then, the established formule of a Church cannot be altered, 
and if it would be destructive of a powerful agency for good were 
its most enlightened members compelled to retire from it, the only 
course open to them, employing the freedom possessed by the 

* Principles of Politics, p. 68. 
+ Life of Shairp, pp. 212-213. 
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other Parties within the Church, is to interpret the established 
formule in the light of their new perceptions. “As I consider 
the provision of absolute immutability in a constitution irrational, 
I think it safer to interpret it loosely in practice.”* But the need 
for such reinterpretation must arise from time to time, because 
new perceptions of truth arise from time to time. Knowledge is 
ever increasing, and each increase enters into and combines with 
previous knowledge, producing a new quantity. 

Confining our attention to the nineteenth century, its two most 
conspicuous features are the conquests of physical investigation 
and the unimpeded advances of critical study. Its spirit, invigo- 
rated by the Darwinian theory, has been the historic spirit. It 
was impossible for religious thought to hold itself detached from 
the new acquisitions of the human mind. It must resist them, or 
come to terms with them. For those who regarded the authori- 
tative formule of the Churches as unalterable, as restricted in 
meaning to that intended by.the constructors of them, resistance 
was inevitable. Huxley spoke of “ that vigorous and consistent 
enemy of the highest intellectual, moral, and social life of man- 
kind—the Catholic Church.”+ On the other hand, there was 
nothing to prevent those who held the formule to be provisional 
and but best, under the conditions of the age which produced 
them, from giving a welcome to new knowledge, and allowing it 
to modify earlier conceptions. Now, the first men in a Church to 
perceive the new truths, and to combine them with the old, are 
those who may properly be called Broad Churchmen. “ The 
Broad Church . . . are the originators of ecclesiastical reform 
and the pioneers of moral progress.”t 

That such a Party can become extinct is simply impossible. So 
long as there is a Church, and man remains a rational being, it 
must exist. Final opinions are the fortresses of fools. From the 
dawn of Christianity until the present day the Broad Church 
spirit has had representatives. Canon Overton says that “from 
the accession of William III. may be dated the rise of the Broad 
Churchmen (to anticipate a name which was not in use until 
many yearslater) . . . and for nearly a hundred years those 
who held Whig politics with a Liberal theology held a large 
share of the highest preferments in the Church.”§ Burnet and 
Tillotson became “pronounced Latitudinarians.” . . . “As 
years went on the breach (between the parties in the Church) 
widened. This was only natural when the Church was becoming 


* Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics, note, p. 549. 

+ Works, Vol. I1., p. 147. 

t Edinburgh Review, October, 1853. 

§ History of the Church in England, Vol. I1., p. 170. 
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more and more permeated with Latitudinarian views in high 
places; and all the more so, because those high places were 
occupied by men of real distinction. Without going so far as to 
say, with Burnet, that ‘King William’s bishops,’ as they were 
called, were the ‘learnedest, wisest, and best men then in the 
Church,’ it is undeniable that there were some singularly dis- 
tinguished among them. At the same time, it was a distinct 
misfortune to the Church that her dignitaries should be, as a 
rule, on one side, while the ‘ inferior clergy’ were, as a body, on 
the other.”* 

There never has been a period in the history of the Church 
without representatives of the Broad Church spirit. But they 
must always be a minority. The spirit of the Church is ever 
against them, for they are at all times something new. The 
Vincentian rule, semper ubique ab omnibus, they disregarded ; pre- 
ferring the Pauline practice of “ forgetting the things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which are before.” 
The new excites suspicion in the minds of the multitude, be it 
even the multitude of the preachers. Only the most enlightened 
and daring spirits see and dare to announce the new day which is 
rising. It is a difficult thing for a clergyman to confront his 
parishioners with views which may alienate them from his 
ministry and diminish his power of usefulness; and there are good 
men who remain silent on certain subjects which they have come 
to see in a new light, restricting themselves to topics on which 
controversy is impossible—“tongue-tied by authority.” The 
penalties inflicted on progressive thinkers among the clergy have 
hitherto, except at rare intervals, been heavy. They have been per- 
secuted for heresy in modern times, and preferment has not often 
been granted them. It has been said, “‘ Every new idea with regard 
to matters of religion, or matters of morality, must offend a great 
mass of prevalent opinion, and must struggle for existence among 
the ideas already in possession of the ground.”t The chief places 
in the Church have, in recent years, been filled by High Church- 
men, and into their hands has fallen the training of candidates for 
Holy Orders, as well as that of the younger clergy; but, as Mill 
says, “A belief which has gained the cultivated minds of a 
society, unless put down by force, is certain, sooner or later, to 
reach the multitude.” The new thought, the new aspect, is com- 
municated gradually to the less moving Parties in the Church; 
the “heretic of to-day becomes the orthodox of to-morrow,” 
and the Broad Church of one age the whole Church of the next. 

Forty years ago, Robertson and Maurice, Kingsley and Macleod 


* History of the Church in England, Vol. I1., pp. 177-178. 
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Campbell, and the Essayists and Reviewists were treated, and 
not too charitably, as Broad Churchmen. The most eminent of 
them, Maurice, who refused the designation of Broad Church- 
man as he would have refused that of High Churchman, 
was not only denied preferment, he was bitterly assailed 
and ejected from his professorship in King’s Cellege. It is 
strange to hear High Churchmen nowadays professing their 
admiration for him, while averse from those who caught up his 
lamp and have carried it onward. But whether Mr. Maurice was 
a Broad Churchman or not, his teachings were considered un- 
sound and dangerous. Few divines this century have been more 
distinguished for wisdom, learning, fine temper, and lucid ex- 
pression, combined with deep religious feeling, than the late 
Dr. Mozley, Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford. 
sut he declared “that the Council of King’s College had done a 
substantial duty to the Church and the nation in suppressing at 
once a teaching that immediately interfered with the very founda- 
tion of religion.” The “teaching” must have been broad enough 
with a vengeance! The same eminent professor said, in the 
same essay: “Many statements (of Dr. Maurice) appear highly 
dangerous and positively unsound.”* Dr. Mozley does not 
describe Maurice as a Broad Churchman, but pronounces him 
to be a heretic. And this decision of the learned professor was 
the opinion of both the High and Low Church Parties, and found 
expression in their representative newspapers. 

The late Master of Balliol was regarded as a Broad Church- 
man, and of the extreme left of the Party. His discursions on 
Biblical inspiration, contained in the notorious volume called 
Essays and Reviews, the contributors to which were termed the 
“Seven against Christ,” were fiercely denounced by both the 
great Parties in the Church, as were the Pentateuchal theories 
of Bishop Colenso. But the more enlightened of the High Church 
clergy have now assimilated many of the opinions of these teachers 
who were so virulently assailed by their ecclesiastical ancestors. 
“Tt is certainly true that the chief admirers of Maurice and 
Kingsley were, more or less, Broad Church, and that both Maurice 
and Kingsley united in common action with the Broad Church- 
man proper in opposing prosecutions on all sides, whether against 
Tractarians, Ritualists, Evangelicals, or Heterodox. And if they 
were not, technically speaking, Liberals themselves, they tended 
greatly to liberalize both High Churchmen and Low Churchmen. 
Let anyone compare a typical High Churchman or a typical Low 
Churchman of the present day with a type of either class of fifty 
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years ago, and he cannot fail to observe the enormous difference 
which half a century has made in widening the horizon of both; 
and the change seems to me largely due to the influence, direct 
or indirect, of the remarkable men we have been considering. 
Many others, however, who were by no means identified with the 
positive teaching of Mr. Maurice, contributed to the same result. 
Among them were, his own brother-in-law, Julius Hare ; Bishop 
Connop Thirlwall, perhaps the shrewdest and clearest intellect 
ef his day; Mr. F. W. Robertson—and all that able and high- 
minded group of men who were formed on the Rugby type, and 
who derived their inspiration, directly or indirectly, from Dr. 
Arnold. Of these, Dean Stanley was the most distinguished.” * 
To what extent the spirit, which is the life of the Broad Church 
Party, has extended in the Church, may be estimated by studying 
the works of the most eminent members of the High Church 
Party. Canon Gore, Mr. Illingworth, and others, have approxi- 
mated in certain respects to the conclusions of Jowett and 
Colenso, as well as to the sentiments of Maurice. Canon Gore 
says: “There is nothing materially untruthful, though there is 
something uncritical, in attributing the whole legislation to 
Moses, acting under Divine command. It would be only ef a 
piece with the attribution of the collection of Psalms to David, 
and of Proverbs to Solomon.”t+ Mr. Illingworth says: ‘ While 
we, who believe them (miracles) as rooted in our records and con- 
gruous with our creeds, still do not rest upon them, or feel serious 
concern when they are attacked. . . . The very form of the 
account in Genesis is too obviously Oriental and mythical ”— 
shade of Colenso, be at peace !—“to be pressed into history in 
the Western sense of the word. . . . Biology has added the 
conjecture that his (man’s) physical frame, at least, was developed 
from some lower animal form, and this, if true, as on the evidence 
seems extremely probable.”{ With still greater daring, the late 
head of the Pusey House affirms: “There exist among the 
writers of the New Testament differences in point of view 
as regards the person of Christ, and distinct stages of doctrinal 
development.”§ “The eschatological discourses of our Lord 
exhibit the limitations proper to prophecy—they cannot rightly 
be described as history written before by the hand of omnis- 
cience.” || Our Lord’s discourses on the last things “cannot be 
described as history written before by the hand of omniscience ! ” 


* Overton, Church in England, Vol. I1., p. 392. 
¢ Lux Mundi Inspiration, p. 353. 

t Bampton Lectures, pp. 203, 155, 143. 
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It is said that the Broad Churchmen of to-day—the Neo- 
Catholic Party is the Broad Church of yesterday—are not the 
legitimate followers of the Liberal theologians of the seven- 
teenth century, nor of Mr. Maurice, Mr. Kingsley, or Dean 
Stanley. It might as truly be said that modern representative 
High Churchmen are not the legitimate successors of Pusey and 
Keble, of Church and Liddon, because they have come to terms 
with criticism and science ; or that St. Paul was not the inspired 
disciple of Jesus, because he developed into a theology the teach- 
ings of the Lord. ‘The questions discussed by Liberal theo- 
logians of the seventeenth century are very much the ques- 
tions still discussed under the name of Broad Churchman. Our 
present parties have all their representatives in the earlier 
period.”* Where the Broad Church Party is now, the High 
Shurch Party will be, in certain respects, but without ceasing 
to be the Sacerdotal Party, later on; and following 
diffidently in the unfamiliar path will eventually advance the 
Low Church Party. So that, if the Broad Church Party can 
never become extinct, it must, at least among the clergy, be 
always a small party, like the advanced guard of an army, the 
first to occupy a position which will subsequently be held by the 
whole force. ‘The ‘ Rational’ element in all Churches is truly 
the ideal element—that which raises the Church above its own 
little world and connects it with the movements of thought, the 
cause of philosophy, or the cause of science—with all, in fact, 
that is most powerful in ordinary human civilization.”+ 

But how is it as regards the Broad Church laity? Here 
again, it must be remembered that it is a Church laity which 
must be considered, and not an extra-Church laity. For the 
latter, those who are exterior to the Churches, when they are not 
indifferent to religion or ignorant of its tenets are, as we may say, 
decidedly Broad. They do not shrink from the conclusions of 
science. They do not dread modifications of dogma. They do 
not tremble at the adventures of criticism. They are quite 
prepared for new discoveries. They are a great company, these 
Broad No-Church laity. But the Broad Church laity, like the 
Broad Church clergy, are a little flock, albeit they have 
Tennyson and Browning for their poets.t Because there are so 
few of the clergy who occupy the position held by the Broad 
Church laymen, they secede from the Churches; and are not as 


* Tulloch, Rational Theology, preface, p. xii. 

+ Tulloch’s Rational Theologians 17th Century, preface, p. xii., xiii. 

+ Of In Memoriam Mr. F. Harrison observes: ‘‘ They are exquisitely graceful 
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wise as Charles Austin, of whom Mr. Lionel Tollemache says 
that, “in a parish where there was no Broad Church Party, he 
exerted all his influence on the Low Church side as opposed to 
the High Church Party; for he regarded the latter as the greater 
enemy of progress.’”* 

It is in the great cities of the Empire and its centres of 
education that a Broad Church clerisy is chiefly needed. In the 
country parishes, and among the less cultivated members of the 
community, their influence might be hurtful. They need clergy- 
men but little in front of themselves. It is otherwise with 
thoughtful and instructed men and women. For in the majority 
of cases they cannot attach themselves to the Anglican Catholic 
teachers. Although they may not hear the doctrines of verbal 
inspiration, nor of everlasting tormented sin, nor pagan views of 
atonement; and although they may be told that Genesis is not. 
geology, and that “St. Paul does not use his terms with the 
exactness of a professional logician or scholastic, and that our 
Lord’st eschatological discourses exhibit the limitations proper 


to prophecy, and cannot be described as history written before 


by the hand of omniscience,”{ nevertheless they are repelled by 
the whole sacerdotal system which rests, as they think, upon 
mechanical succession and magical forms and formule. Nothing 
but a clerisy, disrobed of sacerdotal investiture, while con- 
servative of the saintly ideals which inspire the High Church 
Party, and assimilating the latest knowledge of the age, can 
attract to the Church and retain within it the most highly 
cultivated classes of the community. Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
said, “ Whatever claims are still possessed by the Church of 
England to the allegiance of thinking men are due to the Broad 
Church element.”§ 


* Safe Studies, p. 243. 
+ Gore, Dissertations, p. 89. 
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Reapina the other day a debate in the House of Commons 
on the treatment of the sick in the war now drawing to a close, I 
was greatly struck with a remark of Sir Howard Vincent, who said 
“that everything in the present war had turned out differently to 
what was expected.” This is a statement which does not admit of 
denial ; everything has turned out differently. Perhaps it may be 
worth while to briefly examine the reasons which have led to this 
result, and to consider what lessons we may draw from them for 
our edification in the future. 

In the first place, then, let us consider what were our expecta- 
tions when the ultimatum of the Boers left us practically no 
alternative but war. At that time we had some ten thousand 
troops in Natal, some four thousand in the Cape Colony, some 
forty thousand in process of mobilization at home, and a large 
number of vessels being prepared with feverish haste for the 
transport of men, guns, and horses across the 6,000 odd miles of 
water which lay between Great Britain and the seat of war. We 
had no precise information as to the numbers which the Boer 
Republics could put into the field, but the official estimate is stated 
to have been that our enemies could dispose of some thirty-five 
thousand men, all practically undrilled and without any but a 
militia organization, and provided only with a very limited artillery, 
which we confidently expected would prove an encumbrance rather 
than an advantage to them. 

When the ultimatum of the Presidents came like a bombshelk 
upon us in the midst of our preparations, most of us recognized 
that several weeks of purely defensive warfare lay before us, and 
many were the fears privately expressed as to the unprotected 
condition’ of the Cape Colony. It was, however, confidently 
expected that Sir George White, with a seasoned body of upwards 
of ten thousand British troops, well provided with cavalry and 
with thirty-six guns, would be able to keep at bay any force 
which the Boers could bring against him. Needless to say, these 
anticipations were in no way fulfilled. Our first serious error, the 
dissemination of the British forces in Natal, an error for which Sir 
George White cannot be held responsible, resulted in the brigade 
under General Symons finding itself in a most dangerous position, 
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from which it was only extricated by the greatest good fortune. 
Here was our first lesson. The Boers meant business, meant to 
make the best use of their time pending the arrival of the 
reinforcements, and in the face of such an enemy the old rule 
of concentrating to fight was proved to hold good as fully as 
it did in the time of the First Napoleon. But the operations 
ending in the investment of Ladysmith taught us also another 
lesson—the need for guns far more powerful than the 15-pounder 
gun, which was and is the arm of our field batteries, and of 
sufficient mobility to accompany a field army. We had been 
warned from many sources before the war began that the Boers 
were well provided with heavy guns manufactured chiefly at the 
well-known Creusot works in France, but we absolutely refused to 
believe that these ponderous pieces could be moved about with an 
army in the field, or that it would be possible to place them on the 
boulder-crowned hills which are such a prominent feature of the 
landscape in Northern Natal. In this we were quickly undeceived. 
Our enemy soon showed us that they were able to move these 
heavy guns to any spot they wished with extraordinary ease and 
rapidity, and time after time our gunners found themselves sub- 
jected to the trying experience of having to endure an accurate 
fire to which they were powerless to reply. It is true that the 
losses we suffered from this long-range fire were comparatively 
insignificant, but the effect on the moral of our men might very 
easily have been serious, and the small number of casualties 
was in no way due to inaccuracy on the part of the Boer gunners, 
who shot exceedingly straight, but rather to the failure of very 
many of their shells to burst, due probably to corrupt practices on 
the part of those entrusted with the arrangement of the contracts 
for explosives. This was our first great lesson. Our field artillery, 
probably the best field artillery in the world, and armed with 
a gun which, pace the ignorant critics who raised a tempest in the 
London Press in November last, was certainly the equal of any 
other gun in use of similar weight and calibre, was quite helpless 
in the face of the powerful, long-ranging artillery which the enemy 
handled—and concealed—with extraordinary skill. 

Fortunately, Sir George White quickly recognized the fact, and 
more fortunately still we had in the Captain of the Powerful, and 
in the gunnery expert Captain Scott, two naval officers who, by 
sheer determination and energy, were able at a most critical 
moment to supply the garrison of Ladysmith with naval guns on 
extemporized carriages, which were able to restore the balance, 
and which undoubtedly rendered possible the gallant defence 
which has so aroused the admiration and enthusiasm of us 
all. But in future campaigns we shall not always be able 
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to rely on makeshifts in this manner, consequently it has 
become necessary to devise a gun for land service at least the 
equal in range and weight of projectile of the naval 4.7-in. 
quick-firing gun. These guns will in no way take the place 
of field artillery; they will be supplementary to that arm, 
and supplementary also to the powerful howitzer batteries which 
have at last been officially recognised as part of the equip- 
ment of an army in the field. We must, however, guard ourselves 
from the danger of considering our experience in Natal, and in 
South Africa generally, as conclusive on all matters connected 
with artillery. We must not forget that the extraordinary clear- 
ness of the South African climate placed a premium on long-range 
fire, and that it was possible, and usual, in this war to fire both 
with gun and rifle at ranges which would be practically impossible 
in any European country. Therefore we must not sacrifice any- 
thing of mobility to give our troops a weapon the chief advantage 
of which is great ranging power, if we are going to fight in a 
country whose denser atmosphere will not permit of our making 
use of the long range which is its most valuable attribute. That 
is to say, we must avoid stereotyping the organization of our larger 
military units regardless of the country which is to form the 
theatre of our operations. 

There is a great danger that we shall do this ; it is much easier 
to work by cut-and-dried tables; an army corps—so many field 
guns, so many howitzer batteries, so many guns of position, &c. 
This system of fixed tables would suit most nations and most 
armies, but it most certainly will not suit the British Army, which 
may be required to fight at any moment in any quarter of the 
globe. 

But the Boers had many surprises in store for us besides their 
heavy guns. We had not fought them long before we experienced 
the “ Pom-Pom,” which is a one-pounder Vickers-Maxim mounted 
on « light carriage and capable of firing in rapid succession 
eight and more one-pound shells bursting on impact. It is not 
too much to say that our troops found no fire so demoralizing and 
disconcerting as that of these venomous little weapons, which 
would score the ground with a rapid succession of projectiles, 
following the movements of the troops as if worked as a fireman 
works a hose. The “Pom-Pom” shells, moreover, burst well with a 
sharp detonation, especially on rocky ground, and their effect 
was not lessened by the fact that the Boers invariably succeeded 
in concealing the gun so carefully that it was but rarely that our 
men could form any idea as to the direction from which the fire 
was proceeding. Again and again the “Pom-Poms ” proved their 
value, and at last we made up our minds to adopt them as well, 
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and at the battle of Paardeberg for the first time the Boers realized 
that we had profited by at least one of the painful lessons which 
they had given us. 

So we have seen that we learnt that it was not sufficient to rely 
solely on horse and field artillery with a few howitzer and mountain 
batteries. As for the mountain batteries with their little obsolete 
black powder “steel pens ”—“all smoke and no shell guns” as 
they were commonly called—it did not need the Transvaal War to 
prove to every soldier that they were useless except against savages. 
But the War Office, which is proverbially slow to learn, soon had 
this fact impressed upon it, and I think we may conclude that 
the seven-pounder screw gun will be shortly relegated to the 
museum of antique weapons, which should have been its place for 
years. Returning to my argument from which I have been 
tempted by the iniquities of the “steel pen,” we have learnt that, 
in addition to horse and field artillery, and howitzer batteries, we 
need long-ranging guns of position and “Pom-Poms ”—that is to say, 
an army entering the field will have to carry no less than five. 
different species of artillery ammunition, apart from the small arm 
ammunition for the rifles and maxims. The dangers and disadvan- 
tages of encumbering ourselves with so many varieties of ammuni- 
tion, each of which can only be used for the gun for which it is 
intended and for no other, are so patent that I think we shall find 
ourselves compelled to make an attempt to simplify matters by 
endeavouring either to arm both horse and field artillery with the 
same arm, either the twelve or fifteen-pounder or a compromise, 
or to make the Pom-Pom, perhaps slightly enlarged in calibre, the 
arm of our horse artillery. Something of this sort will have to be 
done ; it will never do to have five different calibres in the field. 

There are two other matters with which our gunners have been 
much exercised of late : one is the tactical employment of artillery in 
the attack and the defence ; the other is the question of ammunition 
supply in action. We have hitherto gone in for massing our guns 
both in the attack and the defence, and their concealment from 
view has been a somewhat secondary consideration. The Boers, on 
the other hand, made this concealment of their guns their first 
consideration, and by it obtained such valuable results that many 
of our gunners have begun to wonder if we have hitherto been 
right in concentrating our guns in the manner in which we have 
done. But the Boers, in dispersing and concealing their guns have 
also had to give up the advantages arising from unity of control 
over their artillery, with the result that the effect of their fire has 
been very much lost owing to its lack of concentration, and also to 
injudicious selection of target. On more than one occasion, just as 
the effects of the Boer artillery fire were beginning to be un- 
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pleasantly felt, the guns changed their target, with the result that 
the moral effect of their fire was greatly lost; and it must be 
remembered that moral effect is one of the principal elements in 
the result of artillery fire. Therefore, I think that we may come 
to the conclusion that the great object to be aimed at in the tactical 
employment of artillery, whether in the attack or the defence, is, 
firstly, unity of control ; secondly, concentration of fire; and that 
though it is exceedingly desirable to conceal as far as possible your 
guns from the view of your opponent, yet that concealment must 
not be sought at the expense of these other considerations. 

In fact, to put it shortly, we have learnt several important lessons 
in this war as regards artillery matériel, but few which will affect the 
rules previously laid down for the tactical employment of the arm 
on the battlefield. We have been confirmed in our view that field 
artillery must not adopt any gun or equipment which will lessen 
its mobility, and that it will be in the future, as it was in the past, 
most essential that guns should be boldly used to co-operate with 
the infantry in the attack, and must be prepared to suffer heavy 
losses in so doing. 

Those of us who have argued for some years that the defensive 
power of artillery against infantry handled with intelligence would 
in future be found to be very small, have been more than justified 
by the lessons of this campaign. In future guns must be accom- 
panied by an escort when pushed forward in battle, other- 
wise the same fate may befall them as befell the British guns at 
Colenso, though in this case the end was hastened by the fact that 
the artillery were led into a position, the neighbourhood of which 
had not been properly reconnoitred beforehand. This, however, 
can hardly be considered as a lesson of the war; it merely proves 
that the lessons learnt in previous wars and in experiments during 
time of peace must not be neglected, and that their neglect will be 
followed by terrible consequences. 

In the campaign which I am considering cavalry have played an 
exceedingly important part, as might have reasonably been expected 
by those who remembered, first, that practically all the Boers were 
mounted, and secondly, that their forte lay in fighting on the 
defensive. Curiously enough the importance of the réle which 
would devolve upon our cavalry and mounted infantry does not 
appear to have been properly appreciated in Pall Mall, and in 
consequence we have seen that it was not till a comparatively late 
stage in the operations that the mounted forces at the disposal of 
our generals were raised to the proportion required by the circum- 
stances. But we very soon discovered that our cavalry, as at 
present armed, trained, and organized, was not nearly so effective as 
it ought to have been, and it is the general opinion of those in 
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a position to judge that the Colonial mounted infantry, not only 
from the Cape, but also from Canada and Australia, were far more 
useful and did much hetter work than the regular cavalry regiments 
of which we had been so proud. 

For this there were several reasons. First and foremost, it is 
impossible to deny that the regular cavalry were, speaking gener- 
ally, handled with far less intelligence than their volunteer com- 
rades ; secondly, that they were greatly handicapped by the fact 
that the majority of our troopers were bad horse-masters, and 
unable to take proper care of their horses on a campaign ; and 
thirdly, that they were still further at a disadvantage owing to the 
excessive weight of their equipment. 

That the regulars were not handled with the intelligence which 
we erroneously thought we had a right to expect is due chiefly to 
the extravagant mode of life in our cavalry regiments, which 
makes it impossible for any young man to aspire to a commission 
unless he can spend some five or six hundred pounds on his outfit, 
and can subsequently command an income of not less than five 
hundred a year. The first result of this state of things is that 
practically anyone can get a cavalry commission for the asking ; 
the theoretical educational test of fitness is practically non-exis- 
tent, owing to the fact that there are always more cavalry commis- 
sions vacant than there are candidates provided with the necessary 
means. 

Thus we see that in the cavalry, in which, above all other arms— 
save perhaps the artillery—a quick and trained intelligence is 
required in every officer, we shall find as a rule the worst educated 
and least intelligent officers in the whole Army. This is a fact 
which cannot be contradicted. Can we then wonder that men 
trained by these officers, as our cavalry soldiers are trained by 
their officers, should be found wanting in intelligence, and should 
prove.absolutely unreliable on a campaign as regards the duties of 
reconnaissance and information, which fall to them naturally, and 
which are of such enormous importance in war? Some means must 
be found for raising the standard of education and intelligence in our 
cayalry officers, and I do not see how this is possible so long as 
large private means are so absolutely essential. 

Then, as regards horse-mastership, no words of mine can be 
half as strong, nor can any censure be as scathing as that passed 
upon the horse-management of our cavalry by Lord Roberts 
himself. The Commander-in-Chief in effect published his con- 
viction that there were far more horses incapacitated than should 
have been under the circumstances, and he attributed in plain 
language this state of things to the carelessness and ignorance, 
or both combined, of both officers and men in our mounted forces, 
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When large bodies of cavalry execute prolonged movements with 
great rapidity there is bound to be a great deal of suffering among 
the horses; this is unavoidable and only to be expected; but Lord 
Roberts complains that this waste of horseflesh continued un- 
diminished at a time when no special exertions had been demanded 
from the cavalry. The lesson is clear enough ; the art of “ horse- 
mastership ” must be studied in the future much more carefully 
than in the past, and with this in view the first thing we must 
do is to increase the establishment and improve the position and 
prospects of our military veterinary surgeons. 

As regards the weight carried by our troopers it is altogether 
excessive. When the average hunting-man finds that he is 
beginning to turn the scale at upwards of fourteen stone he begins 
to get alarmed, and probably commences stringent measures to 
get down his weight. He recognizes that he cannot expect any 
horse, but one the price of which would be prohibitory to most 
men, to carry such a weight through a long day’s hunting. But 
the military authorities expect a troop-horse, for which they have 
paid some fifty pounds, to carry day after day continuously some 
nineteen stone and upwards, a great part of which is dead weight, 
which as all horse-owners should know is far more tiring to the 
horse than the same amount of live weight. It is well known that 
for many years all authorities on cavalry have recognized that the 
weight carried by our troop-horses, and I may add by the horses 
of every cavalry in Europe, is far greater than is at all desirable, 
but the efforts towards its reduction have been but half-hearted, 
and the late tendency to convert the front rank of dragoon 
regiments into lancers has resulted rather in increasing than in 
reducing the burden of the horse. 

With our mounted infantry as with our cavalry, the great weight 
carried by the horse severely hampers the usefulness of the arm. 
Our first endeavour must be to improve the equipment of the man 
and horse in order to render them specially suited for the work 
which they will be called upon to perform. 

To do this it will, I think, be first necessary, both in the cavalry 
and mounted infantry, to reduce the weight to that of the man 
himself, his saddle, his arms and ammunition, and one day’s rations, 
if necessary, for man and horse. All the other impedimenta now 
carried by the horse, such as picketing gear, wallets, changes of 
clothing, ankle boots, cloak, &c., should be carried in a squadron 
cart of very light make, to be drawn by a couple of horses, and 
able at all times to keep up with the squadron, except when actu- 
ally inaction. Of such carts there should be two to each squadron 
of cavalry or company of mounted infantry. This would at once 
reduce the weight carried by the horse to fifteen stone or less, 
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whence would follow a gain in efficiency worth almost any sacrifice. 
But we have learned more lessons than this about our mounted 
infantry, the most important probably being that the present organi- 
zation of this hybrid arm is one which is quite unsuited to our 
existing and future requirements. At present a mounted infantry 
company is usually formed from a number of small detachments 
scraped together from various infantry battalions, consequently 
the men, as a rule, go on service unacquainted with each other and 
with most of the officers under whom they are to serve. Moreover, 
they are, as a rule, out of practice in riding, all the instruction they 
have had having consisted in a short course, possibly two or three 
years before, at Aldershot, and it takes them some little time, in 
consequence, to recover their confidence and any little skill which 
they may at one time have had in the management of horses. All 
this is clearly wrong, as it is rarely possible to give mounted in- 
fantry time, in the opening stages of a campaign, to “shake down” 
before being brought into contact with the enemy. On the con- 
trary, the first call is usually, and will usually be, on the mounted 
branches ; hence the interests of the country are apt to suffer 
owing to the want of efficiency of the mounted infantry in the early 
stages of a war. There is no manner of doubt that they did so 
suffer in the present war. I believe that the mounted infantry are 
now very efficient in their work, having been taught in a hard 
school in which mistakes were visited with prompt and bloody 
punishment, but in the early days of the campaign the blunders 
which the newly-mounted foot soldiers committed had on many 
occasions unfortunate consequences. What I may call the scratch 
organization has had a fair trial, and in the eyes of most unpre- 
judiced persons has certainly failed. It is high time that another 
plan was tried. 

With the employment of mounted infantry is so bound up the 
question of cyclist infantry, and of infantry carried in carts or in 
other ways yet to be devised, that it is not possible to be dogmatic 
in one’s assertions as to the organization which will best give us 
what we want; but I think it is safe to go as far as this, namely, 
that till we definitely decide to give up mounted infantry and to 
adopt in preference cyclists or “ carried ” infantry it will be neces- 
sary for us to maintain mounted infantry regiments on a permanent 
footing, and to‘devote a great deal more time and trouble than we 
do at present to making them thoroughly efficient in their peculiar 
duties. The chief argument against the adoption of this course is, 
in addition to that of the increased expense, the possibility of per- 
manent corps of this description degenerating eventually into an 
inferior kind of cavalry and of losing that efficiency as infantry, 
which is so essential to a proper performance of their duties. 
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This degeneration can surely be stopped by a strict system of 
inspection, and by the development of an esprit-de-corps which 
would encourage the mounted infantryman to believe that he 
belonged to an arm in every way superior to the cavalry. The 
cavalry idea would also be discouraged if both officers and men 
were forbidden to wear spurs except when actually on mounted 
parades, and if the whole force were mounted, not on horses, but on 
cobs as a rule not exceeding fifteen hands in height. To be quite 
honest, I think the fear of mounted infantry degenerating speedily 
into cavalry is a bugbear which may be completely disregarded, and 
which has been paraded by the economists in order to find a means 
of avoiding the expense which would certainly be involved in the 
formation of a strong division of mounted infantry for permanent 
service. One secondary advantage of the permanent force will be 
found to lie in the greater economy on service, as, aided by our recent 
experience, we shall undoubtedly insist on both officers and men 
being carefully instructed in the care and management of horses in 
the field. 

As regards their training, much more time and trouble must be 
devoted to give the men some idea of what scouting is. The 
soldier must be disabused of the idea that he is scouting if he 
rides up on to the crest of a hill and leisurely surveys the sur- 
rounding landscape. Yet this is what nine out of ten mounted 
infantry soldiers—aye, and cavalry soldiers, too—will do if ordered 
to ride on and scout in any particular direction. Again, the 
greatest possible attention must be devoted to the shooting of 
the mounted infantry man; it must be remembered that on very 
many occasions his superior mobility and his superior skill with 
the rifle will be relied upon to enable him to hold in check or even 
to drive in defeat superior forces of the enemy; consequently, his 
shooting is of the very first importance. The efficiency of the arm 
will also be considerably increased if steps are taken to alter the 
present system under which every fourth man holds the horses of 
the three other men of his section. This means that 25 per cent. 
of the rifles with the company are never brought into action, which 
is manifestly a shocking waste of men and rifles. I can see no 
earthly reason why, with properly trained horses and with proper 
appliances, one man should not be able to hold his own horse and 
at least seven others ; this would at once add 123 per cent. of rifles 
to the firing line, an addition which would often mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure. When I mention proper appli- 
ances, I must confess that I have not seen or tried any appliances 
which would facilitate the control of a large number of horses, but 
I think that something of the sort could easily be devised, and I 
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sufficient if the bridoons were linked together by a steel link with 
a Swivel at each end. This should be very short, so as to keep the 
heads of the horses quite close together, which would render them 
powerless to stampede or to give trouble, especially if carefully 
trained in time of peace. 

Coming now to our infantry, the backbone of the British Army, 
that indomitable arm whose fortitude has since time immemorial 
won honour for the name of Britain, we shall find that this war 
has not been without lessons by which we may profit to improve its 
efficiency and value for war. I think probably the most striking 
lesson we have received is that our men have not, as a rule, the most 
elementary notions as to how to avail themselves of accidents of 
ground to gain cover from the fire of their enemy. It was not that 
the men were unwilling to take cover; the fact simply was that 
they did not know how to do so. Over and over again men have 
been seen contentedly taking cover behind some ridiculous little 
stone, with a fold in the ground beside them unnoticed which 
would have sheltered a section. Of course, the immediate conse- 
quence of this was that our losses were much heavier than they 
should have been, or than they need have been if we had taught 
our men on correct lines. The second lesson which we have had 
rubbed into us over and over again is that we have hitherto delayed 
our deployment for too long in the attack, and when we have at 
last deployed we have not, till quite lately, opened to nearly 
sufficient intervals. This lesson, however, we have learnt very 
quickly, and it has been so branded on our recollections that I 
think there is little fear that we shall go back to the old methods. 
Apropos of formations, it may be worth noticing that in peace time, 
when troops practise the “attack,” each battalion usually deploys 
one half of its strength as firing line and supports, and uses the 
remaining half as a reserve. But in South Africa it has been the 
invariable rule to place the whole of one battalion in the firing line, 
the whole of another in support, and probably the remaining two 
battalions of the brigade in reserve. Consequently, during the 
later stages of the attack there is a general admixture of units, 
which is very apt to result in considerable confusion, but would be 
much less likely to do so if this formation, with its resulting 
admixture, were consistently practised at our manceuvres. 

There is another point which needs ventilating, and it is one, I 
fear, on which the great majority of my readers will differ from me 
very strongly. I am of opinion that our infantry are too ready to 
have recourse to the bayonet, and I think this is due to a fault in 
our training, which might have serious consequences for us if we 
were at war with an enemy blessed with more tenacity and resolu- 
tion than the Boers. I do not mean to say that the bayonet 
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ought to be abandoned altogether. Situations will inevitably 
arise when the issue will be decided by those troops who are most 
prompt to use the steel and the most expert in its use; but I must 
confess that I think we would have won quite as many battles, and 
have won them more economically, had we relied more on our fire 
and less on our bayonets. This, again, is a point on which I do 
not like to appear too dogmatic, but I have heard the matter dis- 
cussed so often by experienced officers, and have heard so many 
strong arguments adduced in favour of fire as compared with the 
steel, that I think the point deserves the consideration of our 
military authorities. 

As regards the method in which the fire of our infantry should 
be utilized, 1 think we may learn from the war in South Africa 
that volley firing will in future be only possible or desirable at long 
ranges, and that at those stages at which the fierce fire-fight will 
decide the day it will be necessary to trust to the individual skill 
of the soldier. At short ranges there will be several factors which 
will in future render volley firing impossible. In the first place, at 
those points which it is intended to assault, or where the attack is 
to be pressed home with the utmost vigour, the admixture of units 
in the fighting line will render it exceedingly difficult for section 
commanders to control the volleys of their men in the manner in 
which they are taught in time of peace. It will be as much as they 
can do to keep the men steady, and to prevent wild firing; it will 
be out of their power to work their sections like machines and to 
deliver those crisp volleys so dear to the heart of the musketry 
instructor. Moreover, in these days of smokeless powder, when 
every movement in the enemy’s lines will be visible at a distance 
of several hundred yards, the opportunities of inflicting loss on an 
enemy well covered will necessarily be somewhat fleeting. Well- 
trained men firing on their own initiative are much more likely to 
obtain good results than men compelled to wait till their section 
commander has given the word to fire. 

In those portions of the attacking line which are only intended 
to contain the enemy, volley firing will as a rule be equally impos- 
sible owing to the wide intervals at which the men will be extended. 
I must confess that I cannot see how a section commander will be 
able to control the fire of a section covering a front of from fifty to 
a hundred paces, Consequently, I hope that in future we shall see 
volley firing less assiduously practised and more attention given to 
what I may describe as controlled individual fire. 

As regards the rifle with which we arm our infantry I must 
confess myself a warm admirer of the Lee-Metford, or perhaps I 
should say the Lee-Enfield rifle, the latest pattern of military rifle in 
use in the British Army. This rifle is a magnificent soldier’s weapon, 
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but in spite of this it is still open to improvement in one or two 
respects. In the first place, I think it would be very desirable 
that each rifle should be accurately sighted before issue. At 
present the sights are all machined to one pattern, with the 
result that each rifle shoots somewhat differently, and each soldier 
has to find out for himself the little peculiarities of his weapon. 
Secondly, there ought to be a variety of lengths of stock, so that 
every man could be fitted with the stock which in length and bend 
is most likely to suit him. If this could be done I am confident we 
should soon see a great improvement in the shooting of our men. 
There is yet another point in which the rifle should be improved. 
The present method of loading the magazine, which is exceedingly 
slow and somewhat dangerous, should be abolished, and the “ clip ” 
system of loading, by which the magazine is charged in one motion, 
should be substituted. But I would retain the “cut-off” and the 
power to use the weapon as a single loader, as I fear that to 
continually fire from the magazine, as is done with the Mauser, 
would lead to a great waste of ammunition. 

The mention of ammunition suggests the question of ammuni- 
tion supply to troops engaged, and we have it on the high authority 
of Lord Roberts himself that this is a problem which will tax the 
brains of our commanders for many a day. It has happened on 
several occasions that the infantry firing line has been brought to 
a standstill by the fierce fire of the enemy, and has been compelled 
to remain for many hours stretched upon the ground unable either 
to advance or to retire. The slightest movement on the part of any 
man in the line was the signal for a storm of bullets, and only those 
men who were fortunate in having secured some small cover were 
ableto raise their heads sufficiently to fire on the usually invisible foe. 
Under such circumstances as these, how can fresh ammunition be 
taken to the front? In our service the system adopted for re- 
plenishing the ammunition of the troops engaged has consisted 
in selecting a certain number of men to carry cartridges from the 
rear up to the firing line, it having been apparently supposed that 
it would be possible for these men to move along the line and to 
distribute ammunition to those whose pouches were empty. We 
very soon learnt that such a system could not be of any use under 
modern conditions. The men carrying up the ammunition would 
inevitably be shot before reaching the front, and the men in the 
firing line would be left with empty pouches. So we must find 
some other method of solving this important problem, which has 
also to be considered in connection with the action of artillery. 
We know that at Colenso it was impossible to keep the guns, after- 
wards abandoned, supplied with ammunition, and with the prospect 
that the rate of fire of our guns will be considerably increased in 
the near future, this problem bids fair to be more acute than ever. 
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In certain foreign armies the services of specially trained dogs have 
been requisitioned to get over the difficulty. These dogs are fitted 
with a sort of saddle which will carry a quantity of rifle ammunition, 
and are trained to race to the front and, arrived there, to permit 
the soldiers to relieve them of their burden. I think it quite 
possible that it may be found possible to keep infantry supplied in 
this manner, but some other means will have to be found for 
replenishing the limbers of our Artillery. It is very probable that 
we shall see dogs utilized in many other ways in the fighting of the 
future. For instance, they would be very useful on outpost duty 
to give warning of an enemy’s approach, and if dogs were attached 
to our field hospitals they would be of the greatest assistance in 
searching for the wounded after an action. Many of our Volunteer 
officers are men of leisure, and these officers would do very useful 
work if they could be persuaded to try some experiments in this 
direction. 

Leaving the soldier's weapons and coming to his equipment, [ 
think we shall all agree that the valise must be cast. It is not of 
the slightest use, it is the first thing left behind on service, and no 
good object will be served by its retention. All a soldier should be 
required to carry on service should be his arms, his ammunition, 
and a day’s rations. His ammunition should be carried in 
bandoliers, instead of in the clumsy pouches from which the soldier 
looses nearly as many rounds as he fires, and spare rounds and his 
rations should be carried in his haversack. On occasions when 
transport is limited and the weather is severe, he might be required 
to carry a blanket and a waterproof sheet rolled on his back, but 
the present pattern great-coat is an encumbrance which the soldier 
would very willingly do without. It does very well at home, but 
on service a “ poncho,” which would serve at night as a blanket, 
would be preferable. I need hardly add that the pipe-clayed belts, 
the bane of the infantry soldier’s existence, should be for ever 
banished from the British Army. 

So much for the personal kit of the infantry soldier. As regards 
the impedimenta of the Army as a whole, I think we have once 
again had the fact demonstrated that bell tents are a luxury which 
the soldier must in future contrive to do without. Several light 
and exceedingly portable tents have been devised which are in 
every way superior to the bell tent. I have seen one in particular 
which only weighs a few pounds, which will comfortably shelter 
three men, and which can be packed into three small packages of 
quite insignificant weight, and thus divided amongst the men who 
are to inhabit it. I have no doubt that there are several other 
patterns, all improvements on the bell tent. These should be tested 
under various conditions, a pattern should be adopted and sealed, 
and a supply made and stored for use in our next campaign. On 
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every occasion in this war on which it was important that our 
troops should develop the highest mobility, the tents had to be left 
behind, and as there are no substitutes for them in our service our 
men, deprived of all shelter, suffered very considerable hardships, 
which should have been avoidable if we had used our common- 
sense a little more in time of peace, We must remember that our 
chief aim must be to make our Army as mobile and as self-contained 
as possible, Transport must be cut down to the lowest figure 
possible consistent with the due regard to the health of the troops 
and the care of the sick and wounded, and with regard to this we 
must remember that it is more economical to keep our men in 
health to start with than to restrict hospital appliances for them 
when sick. Of late a campaign has been started directed mainly 
against Lord Kitchener, who has been recklessly accused of a 
callous disregard for the sufferings of the sick and wounded and 
with having sacrificed everything to the needs of the fighting-men 
actually at the front. There is just sufficient truth in this to make 
it a peculiarly insidious and offensive libel. It is well known that 
Lord Kitchener, endeavouring to meet Lord Roberts’ wishes to 
increase the mobility of the Army, and having in view a march by 
a force of some forty thousand men for over a hundred miles from 
the railway, was compelled to leave behind the clumsy ambulances 
of our service, and consequently after Paardeberg had to send the 
sick and wounded back to the Modder in Cape waggons. That these 
unfortunate men suffered terribly is undeniable, as it is also un- 
deniable that the sick at Bloemfontein were for some time terribly 
overcrowded and but scantily provided with nurses and medical 
stores; but this, as at Paardeberg, was due entirely to the 
exigencies of the military situation, and was, in the most literal 
sense, absolutely unavoidable. It is very possible that the future 
energies of Lord Kitchener may be directed to reforms—too long 
deferred—at home ; under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that many people are anxious to lose no chance of discrediting 
him in the eyes of the British public. To the genius of Lord 
Roberts is due the recent successes which have wiped out the 
ignominy of our earlier reverses, but the genius of Lord Roberts 
would have been sadly hampered if it had not been well seconded 
by the unwearying energy of Kitchener, whose incessant exertions 
alone made possible the rapid movements which disorganized the 
plans of our enemies and led us from one victory to another. 
Among not the least important lessons of the war we may count 
that we have learnt which of our leaders are capable, and which are 
unfit for aught but the routine of a Government office ; pre-eminent 
among the former stand Roberts and Kitchener. 
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GUERRILLA FIGHTING AS A FINE ART. 


THE operations of the last month in the Orange River Colony (late 
“ Free State”) and the Transvaal have been almost exclusively in 
the nature of guerrilla warfare, and the fact that no glamour or 
glory, such as is usually attendant on fighting on a larger scale, has 
served to set forth in their full significance the performances of our 
troops should not be allowed to minimize either the real signifi- 
cance or the sterling merit of the work which has been accom- 
plished. It has been for us an educational month ; for the Boers 
it has proved the first real opportunity of displaying those tactics 
which suit them best, but to which, for some reason or other not 
yet fully explained, they have not resorted until they are too late 
to be of lasting value. There should be no mistake about this. 
The lesson may cost us dear, but our men will learn it, and the 
issue is growing more certain day by day. About the middle of 
June a correspondent thus wrote from Kroonstad to a London 
paper :—“ We are getting our first taste of real guerrilla warfare, 
and are learning that, at its best, fighting guerrillas is a game of 
blindman’s buff—all guess and grope. Six Boers can burn a rail- 
way bridge—if it’s of wood, and all the bridges between Bloemfontein 
and the Vaal having been blown up on the “ first trip” are now of 
wood. Ten Boers can wreck a railway station; fifty Boers appear- 
ing suddenly can make a construction train turn back hastily and 
run for safety. One Boer with his horse and one dead ox can foul 
the only well for miles so that it is only good for engine water, and 
make the little guard dependent solely on ‘tank water’ brought 
on a train. The ghost of a commando rumour can make a 
column of ox-waggons, travelling without escort where escorts 
are not to be had, trek back upon a twenty miles’ trail, with- 
eut stopping once to water or to graze its leg-weary animals. 
And this is happening every day. The Boer guerrillas have set 
themselves to harry the ‘line, and they are doing it most effec- 
tively. Now and then they come in contact with men who have 
guns or are ready for them, and there is a fight. But that is 
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only by accident. They seem to be remarkably successful in 
keeping away from the men who are well armed and numerous 
enough to give them a fight. Every guerrilla seems to be a scout 
—our own scouts are few enough. The enemy seem to know the 
weak place as soon as it is exposed—our own scouts find it difficult, 
if not impossible, to learn where their foes are until they have struck 
their blow and run away again. The enemy’s leaders must somehow 
or other be keeping in touch with anything that is done on the 
railway. But our communication is the most precarious thing 
imaginable. Wires are no sooner mended than they are cut again. 
Runners are sent out and never heard of after. Two miles from 
here yesterday some Boers amused themselves by sniping casually 
at some passing artillery: They were so few that it was not worth 
while for the guns to unlimber. So the artillery strolled on, and 
one man gota bullet through his helmet. That is guerrilla warfare. 
This is the home country of the Boers who are still in the field. 
They know every kink and swell in the flat landscape, every twist 
and hollow in every spruit, every spring and pan and farm. Many 
of the men who are opposed to them guarding the line are the 
4th Blankshires, or Somebody’s Yeomanry, just off the boat at 
Cape Town. They know as much of scouting in this flat country 
as the enemy know of the London omnibus routes. They are the 
new infant class in the veldt school of war now learning the lessons 
of Belmont and Graspan. There are older regiments up and down 
the line who know the game, part of it, infantry regiments, who 
sit down on bridges, and tell you just what chance they think an 
infantryman has against a mounted Boer—lightly mounted at that. 
There are troops of cavalry and mounted infantry spread out on 
patrols, and you can see them and know them at four miles. They 
were out after guerrillas. Itisan uneven game.” This is a long quota- 
tion, but it is so admirably apt that it is worth giving in full to show 
the kind of warfare our men have been fighting. There is another 
feature of guerrilla warfare which it is probable finds little support 
from the leaders on either side. It is “sniping.” “Sniping” is the 
favourite pastime of the uncivilized fighter. The Afghan likes it, 
the hillman likes it—of that the Tirah campaign was proof,—and 
the low class Boer likes it; the better class Boer does not. When 
Piet de Wet visited General Paget at Lindley, an officer forming part. 
of his escort through the lines pointed out that it was a barbarous. 
adjunct to the hostilities and did not affect the issue, the only result 
being that some luckless individual was killed or wounded, and that. 
brought reprisals. De Wet admitted that the practice was wrong, 
but threw the responsibility for it on his young bloods, whom it. 
was difficult to keep in hand. There was three days’ freedom from 
“sniping,” but it was then resumed. All things considered, our 
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men have done admirably with the new type of fighting which has. 
been forced on them. It is a semi-barbarous warfare to which 
nowadays few armies are accustomed. It reminds the students of 
history of Braddock’s disastrous campaign; of the struggle in the 
Wilderness with its terrible cost of life; of the ambushes of the 
frane-tirewrs, and of the savage reprisals meted out to them, yet 
which in point of ferocity did not satisfy Bismarck’s desire for 
vengeance. It even throws light on Spain’s struggle in Cuba with 
the insurgents, whose field of action was, however, relatively limited. 
No wonder the Canadians and Australians have up to date shone 
best in this type of warfare. Their life and surroundings to some 
extent fit them for it. But surely the thought of pitting the 
untrained town hand, fired though he be by disregard of death, 
fidelity to duty, and pipeclay military methods, against a foe who 
holds perhaps in the entire world the record for tact, skill, and 
dexterity, is enough to inspire initial uneasiness. The odds are too 
great, and we can hardly be surprised at the steady list of little 
daily losses and the growth of the number of British prisoners at 
Noortegedacht from 800 to 2,500. Still the men who are still with 
the colours are indeed learning, and though the lesson may be dear 
and severe, it will leave us at the end with an Army of incomparable 
value as a fighting machine. 


PREPARING FOR THE FINAL MOVE. 


If Botha had not at last decided to co-operate with the hard 
pressed burghers of the Free State, it is probable that quiet would 
have reigned round Pretoria during the entire month. It was not 
Lord Roberts’ policy to strike the enemy in the vicinity of Middel- 
burg so long as the De Wets remained untaken. Indeed, he had 
reason to believe that the Boer leader was only waiting for the 
Free Staters to capitulate to give in his own surrender, and with 
his, presumably, that of President Kruger as well. Accordingly 
the British Commander-in-Chief instructed Hamilton to push down 
to Heidelberg and join hands with General Buller coming from 
Standerton. This was the position when the month under review 
opened. To the west of Pretoria, Zeerust, Rustenburg, Lichtenburg 
and Potchefstroom were all held by fairly strong garrisons, and 
they were needed, since it may candidly be admitted the pacifi- 
cation of this part of the Transvaal much resembled that of the 
Ladybrand district of the Free State after the occupation of Bloem- 
fontein. Rifles were freely handed in by burghers who, having 
three or four apiece, were not incommoded by the loss of one—and 
that the most ancient; but the malcontents divided their time 
between doing nothing and going out on commando. Letters 
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from correspondents of repute show that the elements of serious 
trouble still existed after the rapid and victorious advance of 
Hunter and Mahon : only a spark was needed to fire the smoulder- 
ing discontent. This was supplied by Botha’s orders to cut 
Roberts’ communications and, if possible, retake Pretoria. There 
is every reason to believe the latter cowp was actually intended. 
Botha was being served by spies as few Generals have been. He 
knew that our troops were none too well horsed, the remounts 
having been, for the most part, stopped south of the Vaal to fit out 
the mounted infantry columns intended to harass and surround 
De Wet. He knew also that only sufficient troops were round 
Pretoria to suffice for the needs of the moment; he knew also that 
many of our men had no winter clothing—it had been burned 
at Roodeval when, on June 6th, De Wet captured the extra 
supply of this commodity for the First Division, and in addition 
burned the new blankets intended to protect our men in the 
contemplated operations towards Middelburg. Finally he was 
aware of the lack of boots. Mr. James Barnes, the special 
correspondent of The Daily Mazl, declared without exaggeration 
that many of the men were barefooted, and that campaigning in the 
Transvaal without proper outfit was impossible. In addition, he 
saw that inactivity spelt for him ruin. The foreign mercenaries 
were stealing off to Delogoa Bay to ship themselves northwards, 
the Cape rebels were endeavouring to sneak homewards, and the 
burghers were weary of discomfort to no purpose. Inactivity is 
the test of Army discipline, and Botha was under no illusions on 
the subject. The first indication of the turn events were taking 
came on June 24th, when there was a successful skirmish with 
Boer patrols to the south-east of Pretoria, and an interesting note, 
which recurred very frequently at later periods, was struck by The 
Daily Mail correspondent at Pretoria cabling on June 26th :— 
“One commando is clothed almost completely in khaki, and in 
this way our scouts have been more than once trapped.” “ Horses,” 
added Mr. Barnes, “are very scarce, but there is every prospect 
that a supply sufficient for all the mounted men will be available 
by the end of the month.” A thin line of British cavalry continued 
to hold the positions east of Pretoria near Pinaar’s Poort, where the 
fierce fight took place with Botha towards the middle of June. It 
was now known that Boer patrols were reconnoitring, and on 
June 28th Springs, the terminus of the railway for Johannesburg 
in an easterly direction, was attacked at dawn. The Canadian 
regiment which garrisoned the place was not caught napping, and 
the attack was a fiasco, there being no British losses. Again the 
correspondents voiced the coming trouble :—“ Botha has divided 
his forces into two bodies, one of which is endeavouring to work 
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southwards and the other westwards.” Meantime, President 
Kruger moved to Waterval Onder to avoid the extreme cold. On 
July 4th there was another disquieting note from Lord Roberts :— 
“ Lieutenant Rundle of the Carbineers and some men of his patrol 
were captured to-day by the enemy near Pretoria.” On July 5th 
“ Fourteen mounted infantry were missing,” and “sniping at our 
outposts still continues daily.” This was unofficial. Then on the 
9th, “Commandant Limmer tried to retake Rustenburg,” this 
move showing that some Boers at all events had swung round 
right to the west of Pretoria, where, doubtless, in that hot-bed of 
Krugerdom they had found plenty of support. Hanbury Tracy, of 
Mafeking fame, naturally declined the summons to surrender, and 
he held his own until some Australian bushmen came up from 
Zeerust, forty-eight miles away, and relieved him. It was a 
decided Boer check, for our losses were slight. Simultaneously on 
the 6th and 7th Mahon and Hutton were vigorously attacked by 
some 3,000 well-armed Boers, who, according to Lord Roberts, 
“had for some days been trying to get round his left flank.” The 
attack by the Boers apparently anticipated an offensive move by 
Lord Roberts, who had ordered Mahon “ to drive the enemy to the 
east of Bronkerspruit,” and though our men were successful, it is 
now clear that the retirement of the enemy was only purely 
temporary, for the very next day they returned, and were once 
more scattered by Hutton, principally by the aid of big guns. 


Then for a moment there seemed a hope of cessation of this 
guerrilla warfare. It was vain, the Boers were only “ reculant pour 
mieux sauter.” Botha delivered a simultaneous attack north- 
east, north-west, and south-west. A British force consisting of 
Lincolns and Scots Greys was badly cut up at Nitral’s (called by 
the Boers “Uitval’s”) Nek, eighteen miles to the north-west of 
Pretoria ; the British cavalry. outposts, which had apparently been’ 
weakened, were driven in near Derdepoort to within a few miles of 
Wonderboom Fort, due north of the capital. A fierce attack to 
regain the town was made on Smith Dorrien at Krugersdorp, 
to the south-west, but repulsed with a loss to us of one killed and 
thirty-seven wounded; while Mahon and French, tinding the Boers 
in force in front of them at Rietfontein, to the east of Pretoria, 
drove them from all their positions with loss. All these engage- 
ments were fought on the 11th, and though one success was 
achieved, the concerted Boer plan of action, which was un- 
doubtedly to retake Pretoria, had failed. The disaster of Nitral’s 
Nek is the only one of the fights which calls for special mention. 
The Times correspondent compares it with Reddersburg, to which, 
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indeed, it bears much similarity. This is the story of the fight as 
told by the Pretoria correspondent of The Daily Mail :-— 


‘* Owing to the necessity of maintaining communications with Hanbury Tracy’s 
somewhat isolated garrison at Rustenburg, Lord Roberts decided to push forward 
a force to Hartebeeste Nek, twenty miles north-west of Pretoria, which commands 
an important drift over the Crocodile River, and also to Commando Nek, ten 
miles fartheron. For this purpose he despatched five companies of the Lincoln- 
shire Regiment, commanded by Colonel Roberts, their orders being to occupy and 
hold both neks, A squadron of Scots Greys was attached to the force as flankers. 
Colonel Roberts reached Hartebeeste Nek in safety, and bivouacked for the night. 
In the darkness, however, a large force of the enemy, numbering at least 2,000, 
followed a bridle-path which led along the top of the line of kopjes, and got above 
our pickets and outposts. Morning was barely dawning when they opened fire, 
and the splash of bullets was the first intimation which our men in the valley 
received of the presence of the enemy. Colonel Roberts’ position was from the 
start quite hopeless. His men were in the valley below, while from both his right 
and left came a steady Mauser fusillade, and from the front of the nek the enemy 
poured in a heavy fire from field guns and Pom-Poms. The Lincolns made a very 
brave stand. Taking what cover they could they fought till one in the afternoon, 
when they were compelled to withdraw. They, however, saved their Maxim by 
a heroic effort, as well as one waggon of ammunition. The Scots Greys and two 
guns of O Battery alone lost forty men while trying, though vainly, to hold a 
little hill on the nek. Both guns were captured, the Boers rushing in after 
practically all the little band of defenders and their horses were shot. The 
Lincolns lost five officers out of ten, the numher including Colonel Roberts, who 
was wounded and taken prisoner. Three entire companies were at first returned 
as missing,” but stragglers are now returning, and the number may be 
lessened.” 


The net loss was between 400 and 500. 


For a moment it appeared as if the Boers intended to hold the 
hills immediately north of Pretoria, and a fight between one of 
their patrols and some Australian bushmen in the neighbourhood 
of Zeerust, on July 13th, in which the latter were successful, 
seemed to indicate the possibility of further developments. This, 
however, was not in Lord Roberts’ scheme. He ordered a general 
advance, and by surprising an undoubted conspiracy in Johannes- 
burg to turn over the city to a commando on the west, disconcerted 
Botha’s plans and filled the local gaols with Boer sympathizers. 
Botha attempted a counter-attack, on July 16th, on Pole-Carew and 
Hutton’s positions to the east and south-east, but it was completely 
repulsed, though it cost us fifty killed, wounded, and missing, 
among the first-named being Lieutenant Borden, son of the 
Canadian Minister of Militia, 2 young officer of signal intrepidity. 
Simultaneously Hamilton, who, owing to a broken collar-bone 
sustained by a fall from his horse, had handed over his original 
column to General Hunter, took the field with another force, and 
advanced rapidly north from Pretoria towards Pietersburg, while 
Methuen moved out from Krugersdorp to clear the country 
between that place and Rustenburg. Neither force encountered 
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much opposition, but an advance north-east was stoutly resisted, 
though, as troops and supplies are pouring into Pretoria, Lord Roberts 
is likely to have sufficient strength for the execution of any plan. 
The probability is, however, that Botha’s bolt has spent its strength, 
otherwise some 400 men, forming a garrison at Railhead, thirteen 
miles east of Heidelberg, would not have succeeded in single- 
handedly beating off a strong attack by a superior Boer force on 
July 21st, though it is needless to add that our troops are now 
becominy accustomed to this type of warfare and can sometimes 
give as good as they get. 


THE DE WETS AT BAY. 


Both the De Wets are still at bay in the Free State, though the 
probabilities point to the early surrender of one or perhaps of the 
two. Since the middle of June the extent of country which they could 
fairly claim as in their possession has steadily diminished, and now 
the use of the word “cordon” in respect to the grouping of the 
various British forces against their quarry is fully justified. On 
the north there are Hunter (with Hamilton’s force) and Buller; 
on the south there are Rundle and Brabant ; on the west Clements 
and Paget, besides at least two flying columns of cavalry and 
mounted infantry; and, finally, so Lord Roberts informed us on 
July 13th, there were troops passing through Van Reenan’s Pass. 
This should mean the occupation of Harrismith. From the end of 
June onwards the object of the Boers was to break through the 
lines of Rundle and Brabant to the south. Small parties, indeed, 
succeeded in passing our lines under cover of night, but the main 
force was always foiled. General Clements was attacked on 
June 28th ten miles north of Senekal, but beat off his assailants; 
a Boer attack on Hammonia on June 29th also failed. Ficksburg 
was menaced, but withstood attack—July 4th. To the north Lord 
Roberts was insisting on vigorous action. Hunter, taking over 
Hamilton’s column, marched, on June 27th, from Heidelberg across 
the Vaal to Frankfort, which he reached on July Ist. At the same 
time the main line of rsilway was so strengthened that a Boer 
attack on the Roodeval Spruit Station was a dismal failure. The 
threat to hold neighbouring residents responsible for damage to the 
permanent way was also having a good effect. Macdonald with his 
brigade from Heilbron joined Hunter at Frankfort on July 2nd. 
The main idea now was that Clements, in conjunction with the 
northern columns under Paget and Hunter, should move on 
Bethlehem, which the Free Staters still held, but from which they 
were already thinking of moving their capital to Reitz. The two 
De Wets had by this time joined hands, Christian, the victor of the 
Rhenoster, coming down from the north and meeting Piet in front 
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of Rundle. Paget, who had done excellent work in holding Lind- 
ley for practically a month against Piet De Wet, moved from the 
town towards Bethlehem on June 3rd. The following day, owing, 
it would seem, to inefficient escort work on the part of a squadron 
of Yeomanry, a four-gun section of the 38th Field Battery lost all 
its officers and seventeen out of the fifty men of the section in a 
short but sharp fight near Leeuwkop. The enemy, clothed in 
khaki, crept up to within a dozen yards, and actually captured one 
gun with a rush, but were forced by a dashing charge of bushmen 
to relinquish it. On July 6th Clements, who was operating 
close to Paget, sent in a message to demand the surrender of Beth- 
lehem, which was refused. Accordingly the heights round the 
town were stormed, the Munsters doing excellent work—July 6th 
and 7th—and the place was soon in British possession. Our losses 
were about fifty, nearly all being wounded. One of the guns lost 
at Stormberg was recaptured. On the 8th Hunter's cavalry under 
Broadwood reached Bethlehem, but the country being very broken 
—worse, indeed, than anywhere before—concerted movements were 
difficult. The fall of Bethlehem smoothed the way for Rundle and 
Brabant, for the Boers vacated Biddulpsberg, the scene of the 
previous desperate and indecisive fight to relieve the pressure on 
the Yeomanry at Lindley. This Rundle occupied, and pushed still 
farther on to Zuring Kranz, five miles away on the Bethlehem 
Road. On July 10th Rundle was in touch with Clements, while 
the Boers, 10,000 strong with ten guns, fell back to a strong posi- 
tion at Reliefs Nek. President Steyn accompanied the force, but 
most other members of his Cabinet surrendered at Heilbron, 
July 8th. At this time Lord Methuen was at Walhoek, in reserve, 
so to speak, behind Paget, but he was summoned north. Sir 
Henry Colville, who commanded the Ninth Division, had meantime 
been “ ordered to England.” However charitably one may wish to 
judge an officer under the circumstances, there is no question that 
General Colville was surprisingly inactive at a very critical juncture 
in Lord Roberts’ affairs. Nor, too, did he show any great energy 
in hurrying up relief at Sannahs Post, and there can be little doubt. 
that he was not fitted for the energetic side campaign in the Free 
State, which the Field-Marshal was then planning. At this 
moment the outlook for our arms was bright. The Boers had been 
squeezed out of what were practically their last towns, and were 
confined to a small area, relatively, with the Drakensberg and 
Basutoland as barriers to further flight; and indeed, so hard 
pressed were they for food and shelter, that they had to release 
unconditionally 659 British prisoners—mostly those captured at 
the Rhenoster River. Then suddenly Lord Roberts announced 
that De Wet had played another card. “Fifteen hundred men 
with four guns managed to break through the cordon formed 
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by Generals Hunter and Rundle’s Divisions between Bethlehem and 
Ficksburg. They were making for Lindley, and are being closely 
followed by Paget’s and Broadwood’s Brigades.” This was appar- 
ently on July t7th. “Two days later, Major Little, commanding 
for the time being at Lindley, met De Wet’s force, repulsed, and 
broke it in two.” The fortunes of this section of the Free Staters 
are likely to be found in pure bush fighting, but there is still a big 
force which is inside the cordon. Probably part of it, at least, will 
be taken. 


THE QUIESCENCE OF GENERAL BULLER. 


General Buller’s force has been true to tradition in indulging in 
a relative period of quiet after a sharp move forward. At the 
beginning of the month the headquarters of the force were at 
Standerton; they are there now. General Clery, however, has 
been steadily moving, though his progress has been slow, his course 
being west by north-west from Standerton. General Talbot Coke, 
with the 10th Brigade, made a reconnaissance towards Amersfoort 
on June 29th, but finding the enemy in force he withdrew. The 
object of the move is not clear. It was known that the Boers were 
concentrating in the direction of Ermelo, and the fact that a 
reconnaissance was made not only leading to no tangible result, but 
even to a prompt withdrawal, undoubtedly gave the foe confidence 
in their ability to harass the invading army from Natal. Accord- 
ingly, they too adopted guerrilla warfare on a large scale, and from 
the middle of June till now they have worried General Buller 
without cessation. Clery was the most unfortunate in this respect. 
His advance along the railway to Greylingstad, which he reached 
on July 2nd, was unimpeded save by small parties of the enemy, 
which persistently sniped his men. Communication was formed 
up with the Heidelberg force at Vlakfontein on July 4th, and on 
July 6th General Buller left Standerton to meet Lord Roberts at 
Pretoria. Four days later he was back again, having had, so the 
Boers assert, a narrow escape of being captured. Meantime the 
railway was being perpetually damaged, and although Lord 
Dundonald captured a Boer camp near Witpoort on July 11th, 
the district was obviously very unsettled. Clery was ordered to 
move his force north from Greylingstad to quiet the country, and he 
started on July 12th with the knowledge, at any rate, that there was 
a large Boer commando well to the north at Bethel. Slight skir- 
mishing has now gone on for days, but there is as yet no sign of 
any immediate movement on a large scale. 


THE GENERAL SITUATION. 


The situation has not very greatly changed since last month ; 
but where such change has to be registered it affects the Free 
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State. It is to be doubted whether the British forces will succeed 
in fully repeating with the De Wets Lord Roberts’ performance 
with Cronje. Still in one month more there is likely to be no 
hostile force of any note in the Free State. The burghers are be- 
ginning to face the inevitable, and in all probability the present 
forces will melt away—some will surrender, others go north to 
Botha, others slink home te their farms, a few others stop out, hid- 
ing in the inaccessible mountains. With the Transvaal it is dif- 
ferent. Little if any progress has been made there towards the 
final destruction of the Boer power, save by the gradual diminution 
of a fighting force in actual hostilities. Possibly Botha will sue for 
peace after the Free State is quieted. In any case the fact that 
some of the King’s Royal Rifles can be spared to return to India 
as a guard for Boer prisoners in Ceylon, and that there is talk of 
other regiments returning home, seems to indicate a confident feel- 
ing on the part of the military authorities as to the end of the 
war. On the other hand, troops are still going out, and the up- 
country is officially stated to be absolutely unsafe as yet for 
emigrants and traders. It is a good sign that Lord Roberts is in- 
clined to issue proclamations of greater stringency, that duplicity 
is being severely punished, and that there is an unwillingness to 
further support the wives and dependents of fighting burghers. In 
conjunction with this matter it may be stated that the Bill for 
dealing with Cape rebels provides a five years’ disfranchisement, 
and is likely to be adopted by the Colonial Parliament. Outside 
the area of the late two Republics there is little to chronicle; no 
recrudescence of trouble in any district is noticeable, a sure sign 
that the Dutch appreciate that Lord Roberts is certain to reach 
his goal, and that the end is nearing. Of the intentions of the two 
Presidents and of their recalcitrant burghers even less is known; 
but there is little probability of many adopting the policy of dying 
in the last ditch. The end is certain enough if Lord Roberts is 
kept well supplied with everything necessary for the ample troops 
under his command, A generous policy in this respect will even 
now be the cheapest. 


As forecasted last month, the wave of criticism is rising. A Com- 
mission of five public men is to investigate the charges of hospital 
mismanagement. It is probable their verdict will be that the best 
possible under the circumstances was faithfully and loyally done. 
There is no need to go into other subjects of criticism now, but it 
may be stated that if Lord Lansdowne carries out his promise, 
made in the House of Lords, to profit by the lessons of the war, 
there will be a revolution, pure and simple, in our military methods. 
When the war ends it will be time for many ugly truths it is best 
to say nothing about as yet. 
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Great Britain and the Dual Monarchy. By 
SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT, BART. 
The Decline of Liberalism, 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 
A Glimpse of South Africa. 
Ry ADMIRAL MAXSE, 
Why I Left the Roman Catholic Church. 
By ARTHUR GALTON. 
Proprietors and Editors. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL, 
American Affairs, By A. Maurice Low. 
Passion and Imagination in Poetry. 
By Rev. H. C. BEECHING. 
The Training of Seamen in the Royal 
Navy. By ReEAR-ADMIRAL FITZGERALD. 
Britannia and the Colonist. 
By ARNOLD WHITE, 
The Mivart Episode. 
By Rev. H. HENsLEY HENSON, 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 
Count Mouravieff’s Triumph. 
By R. A. YERBURGH, M.P. 
Greater Britain. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


JULY. 


Episodes of the Month, 

A Khaki Dissolution. 

By A CONSERVATIVE M.P. 

The Conspiracy against the French Re- 
public. By F. C. Conybeare, 

Dante’s Realistic Treatment of the Ideal. 

By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

Rights of the Weak. By W.H. MALLock. 

The House of Usna. 

3y Miss FIONA MACLEOD. 

The Parlous Condition of Cricket. 

By Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 

American Affairs, By A. MauRICcE Low. 

A Plea for Military History. By C. OMAN 
(Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford). 

A Trip from Uganda to Khartoum (with a 
Map). By Caprain M. F. Gace (7¢h 
Dragoon Guards), 

The Swiss Army—Its Lessons for Eng- 
land. By C. G. CouLTon. 

Some Final Impressions of the Roman 
Catholic Church, By ARTHUR GALTON. 

Greater Britain. 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 

Story of the Boer War (with a Map). By 
HI]. W. WILSON (Author of ‘‘ Ironclads in 
Action,”) 


THE LANCET says :—‘ No purer or more trustworthy beverage 
could be produced.” 


THE CHEAPEST AND PUREST 
TABLE WATER 
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PURALIS 


SPARKLING 
PURE DISTILLED WATER, 


Aerated with Carbon-Oxygen Gas. 


A CHAMPAGNE QUART COSTS 234d. 
A CHAMPAGNE PINT COSTS 134d. 
A SYPHON COSTS 3d. 


MIXES SPLENDIDLY WITH WINES, SPIRITS, &c. 


SUPPLIED IN SYPHONS OR BOTTLES. 


The: Company's Specialties and other Waters may be obtained through 


any Grocer, Wine Merchant, or Store. Send Postcard for Price List and 
Name of Nearest Agent to— 


THE PURE WATER Co., Ltd. 
Offices and Works: Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, London, S.W. 


~ 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. PEN AND PENCIL SKETCHES 


OF 


5 SHIPPING AND CRAFT 
; ALL ROUND THE WORLD. 
By R. T. PRITCHETT, 


Marine Painter to the Royal Thames Yacht Club. 


With more than Fifty full-page Mlustrations from 8 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. mn mer’ Gy the Author, Demy 800, 10s. 08. 8. 


“Mr. Pritchett is one of the most practical living authorities 


upon ships and boats. He has been everywhere and seen nearly 
everything, and his ready pencil and graphic pen render his 
ba partic ularly interesting.”"—Sporting and Dramatic News. 
‘A positively charming book, of undoubted value to the 
onda who wants to know, whilst the illustrations, which 


have been beautifully executed and reproduced, give the liveliest 
pleasure to readers. with a taste for art.”—Shipping World. 


B REAK FAST—SU PPE R. EpWAaRD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford St., Strand, London. 


WORKS BY THE VERY REV. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, DEAN OF ROCHESTER. 


THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. With | A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. B 
the Original Illustrations from Sketches by Leech | * Oxonian.” With nearly Forty Illustrations by 
and Thackeray. Thirteenth Thousand. Crown | John Leech. Large Crown 8vo, 6s. 
8vo0, 6s. | A BOOK pt =. hogs Edition. 

P | Illustrated by H. G. Moon and G. Elgood. Pre- 

MORE MEMORIES. Being Thoughts about | ea siti ; = Sige nis Z 
England Spoken in America, Demy 8vo, 16s. | sentation Edition, with Coloured Plates, 6s. ; 

| 


Popular Edition, 3s, 6d. 
A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA. With | A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s, } THE GARDENER. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY DEAN HOLE, 


WILD FLOWERS FROM! PRESSED FLOWEES\|A FLOWER FROM THE 


PALESTINE. Seventeen Actual} FROM THE HOLY LAND. 12) CHRIST LAND. A lovely Christ- 
Specimens gathered and pressed 


Specimens. With Letterpress by mas Card, containing a single 
! b 

oe Gavave. Cloth sient H. B. Greens. 32mo, paper,; Pressed Flower, 6d. : 
16mo, 4s, 6d. 2s. 6d. (There are Nine varieties. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Matcomson & Co., Ltd., Printers, London and Redhill. 


